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“THE RAGGED REGIMENT.” 
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BY MAX 
—— “commonly called ‘ Longshanks ’ on 
account of his great height he was the 
first king crowned in the Abbey as it 
now appears and was interred with great 
pomp on S. Simon’s and S. Jude’s Day 
October 28th 1307 in 1774 the tomb 
was opened when the king’s body was 
found almost entire in the right hand 
was a richly embossed sceptre and in 
the left ”— 

So much I gather as I pass one of the 
tombs on my way to the Chapel of Abbot 
Islip. Anon the verger will have stepped 
briskly forward, drawing a deep breath, 
with his flock well to heel, and will be 
telling the secrets of the next tomb on 
his tragic beat. 

To be a verger in Westminster Abbey 
what life could be more unutterably tragic ? 
We are, all of us, more or less enslaved 
to sameness ; but not all of us are saying, 
every day, hour after hour, exactly the 
same thing, in exactly the same place, 
in exactly the same tone of voice, to 
people who hear it for the first time 


and receive it with a gasp of respectful 


interest. In the name of humanity, I 
suggest to the Dean and Chapter that 
they should relieve these sad-faced men 
of their intolerable mission, and purchase 
parrots. On every tomb, by every bust 
or statue, under every memorial window, 
let a parrot be chained by the ankle to 
a comfortable perch, therefrom to en- 
lighten the rustic and the foreigner. 
There can be no objection on the ground 
of expense ; for parrots live long. Vergers 
do not, I am sure. 

It is only the rustic and the foreigner 
who go to Westminster Abbey for general 
enlightenment. If you pause beside any 
one of the verger-led groups, and analyse the 
murmur emitted whenever the verger has 
said his say, you will find the constituent 
parts of the sound to be such phrases 
as “Lor!” “Ach so!” “ Deary me!” 
“Tiens!” and “My!” “My!” pre 
dominates ; for antiquities appeal with 
greatest force to the one race that has 
none of them ; and it is ever the Ameri 
cans who hang the most tenaciously, in 
the greatest numbers, on the vergers’ tired 
lips. We of the elder races are more apt 
to take antiquities as a matter of course. 
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Certainly, such of us as reside in London 
take Westminster Abbey as a matter of 
A few of us will be buried in it, 

but meanwhile we don’t go to it, even as 
we don’t go to the ‘Tower, or the Mint, or 
the Monument. Only for some special 
purpose do we go to hear a 
tional bishop preaching, to a 
monarch anointed. And these rare 
occasions we cast but a casual glance at 
the Abbey—that close-packed chaos of 
beautiful things and worthless vulgar 
things. ‘That the Abbey should be thus 
chaotic does not 
lack of orderliness and discrimination is 
an essential characteristic of the english 
genius. But to the Frenchman, with his 
passion for symmetry and harmony, 
very strange it must all seem! How very 
whole-hearted a generalising “ ‘liens !” 
must he utter when he leaves the edifice ! 
My own special purpose in coming is 
to see certain old waxen effigies that are 
You, reader, if you area Londoner, 
never knew, belike, till you began this 
essay, that there was such a thing as the 
Chapel of Abbot Islip, and are mildly 
startled by the news that there are waxen 
effigies in it. My own informant 
Mr. Nicholson, work you e 
herewith. He, in the course of a brief 
visit to Iondon, discovered this devious 
chapel. And hither, by his impulsion, ] 
am come, to what known (to 
few enough people) as “the ragged regi 
ment.” A key grates in the of a 
little door in the wall of (what I am told 
is) the North Ambulatory; and up a 
winding wooden staircase 1 am ushered 
into a tiny paven chamber. ‘The light is 
dim, through the deeply embrased and 
narrow window, and the space is so ob 
structed that I must pick my way warily. 
All around are deep wooden cupboards, 
faced with glass; and I become dimly 
aware that through each glass some one is 
watching me. Like sentinels in sentry- 
boxes, they fix me with their eyes, seeming 
as though they would challenge me. How 
shall I account to them for my presence ? 
I slip my note-book into my pocket, and 
try, in the dim light, to look as unlike a 
spy as possible. But I cannot, try as | 
will, acquit myself of impertinence. Who 
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am I that I should review this “ ragged 
regiment”? Who am I that I should 
come peering in upon this secret conclave 
of the august dead? Immobile and 
dark, very gaunt and withered, these 
personages pecr out at me with a 
malign dignity, through the ages which 
separate me from them, through the 
twilight in which I am so near to them. 
Their eyes Come, sir, their eyes 
are made of glass. It is quite absurd 
to take wax-works seriously. Wax-works 
are not a serious form of art. ‘The aim 
of art is so to imitate life as to produce 
in the spectator an illusion of life. Wax- 
works, at best, can produce no such illu- 
sion. Don’t pretend to be illuded. For 
its power to illude, an art depends on its 
limitations, Art never can be life, but it 
may seem to be so if it do but keep far 
enough away from life. A statue may 
seem to live. A painting may seem to 
live. ‘That is because each is so far away 
from life that you do not apply the test 
of life to it. A statue is of bronze or 
marble, than either of which nothing 
could be less flesh-like. A painting is a 


thing in two dimensions, whereas man is 
If sculptor or painter tried to 


in three. 
dodge these conventions, his labour would 
be undone. If a painter swelled his canvas 
out and in according to the convexities 
and concavities of his model, or if a 
sculptor overlaid his material with au- 
thentic flesh-tints, then you would demand 
that the painted or sculptured figure should 
blink, or stroke its chin, or kick its foot 
in the air. ‘That it could do none of these 
things would rob it of all power to illude 
you. An art that challenges life at close 
quarters is defeated through the simple 
fact that it is not life. Wax-works, being 
so near to life, having the exact propor- 
tions of men and women, having the exact 
texture of skin and hair and habiliments, 
must either be made animate or continue 
to be grotesque and pitiful failures. _ Life- 
like? ‘They? Rather do they give you 
the illusion of death. They are akin to 
photographs seen through stereoscopic 
lenses—those photographs of persons who 
seem horribly to be corpses, or, at least, 
catalepts ; and You see, I have 
failed to cheer myself up. Having taken 
up a strong academic line, and set bravely 
out to prove to myself the absurdity of 
wax-works, I find myself at the point where 
I started, irrefutably arguing to myself 
that I have good reason to be frightened, 
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here in the Chapel of Abbot Islip, in the 
midst of these, the Abbot’s glowering 
and ghastly tenants. Catalepsy! death ! 
that is the atmosphere I am breathing. 

If I were writing in the past tense, I 
might pause here to consider whether this 
emotion was a genuine one or a mere 
figment for literary effect. As I am 
writing in the present tense, such a pause 
would be inartistic, and shall not be 
made. I must seem not to be writing, 
but to be actually on the spot, suffering. 
But then, you may well ask, why should 
I stay there, to suffer? why not beat a 
hasty retreat? ‘The answer is that my 
essay would then be too short ; and that 
you, moreover, would know hardly any- 
thing about the wax-works. So I must 
ask you to imagine me fighting down my 
fears, and consoling myself with the re- 
flection that here, after all, a sense of awe 
and oppression is just what one ought to 
feel—just what one comes for. At Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition, by which I was 
similarly afflicted some years ago, I had 
no such consolation, ‘There my sense of 
fitness was outraged. ‘The place was 
meant to be cheerful. It was brilliantly 
lit. A band was playing popular tunes. 
Downstairs there was even a restaurant. 
(Let fancy fondly dwell, for a moment, 
on the thought of a dinner at Madame 
‘Tussaud’s : a few carefully-selected guests, 
anda menu well thought out; conversation 
becoming general ; corks popping; quips 
flying ; a sense of dzen-étre; “thank you 
for a most delightful evening.”) Madame’s 
figures were meant to be agreeable and 
lively presentments. Her visitors were 
meant to have a thoroughly good time. 
But the Islip Chapel has no cheerful 
intent. It is, indeed, a place set aside, 
with all reverence, to preserve certain 
relics of a grim, yet not unlovely, old 
custom. These fearful images are no 
stock-in-trade of a showman: we are not 
invited to “walk up” to them. They 
were fashioned with a solemn and wistful 
purpose. The reason of them lies in a 
sentiment which is as old as the world— 
lies in man’s vain revolt from the prospect 
of death. If the soul must perish from 
the body, may not at least the body itself 
be preserved, somewhat in the semblance 
of life, and, for at least a while, on the 
face of the earth? By subtle art, with 
far-fetched spices, let the body survive its 
day and be (even though hidden beneath 
the earth) forever. Nay more, since death 
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cause it straightway to dwindle somewhat 
from the true semblance of life, let cunning 
artificers fashion it anew—fashion it as it 
was. ‘Thus, in the earliest days of England, 
the kings, as they died, were embalmed, 
and their bodies were borne aloft upon 
their biers, to a sepulture long delayed 


alter death. In later days, an image of 
every king that died was forthwith carved 
in wood, and painted according to his 
remembered aspect, and decked in his 
own robes ; and, when they had sealed his 
tomb, the mourners, humouring, to the best 
of their power, his hatred of extinction, 
laid this image upon the tomb’s slab, 


and left it so. In yet later days, the 
pretence became more realistic. ‘The 
hands and the face were modelled in 


wax ; and the figure stood upright, in some 
commanding posture, on a valenced plat- 
form above the tomb. Nor were only 
the kings thus honoured. Every one who 
was interred in the Abbey, whether in 
virtue of lineage or of achievements, was 
honoured thus. It was the fashion for 
every great lady to write in her will 
minute instructions as to the posture in 
which her image was to be modelled, 
and which of her gowns it was to be clad 
in, and with what of her jewellery it was 
to glitter. Men, too, strange though it 
may seem to us, were not always guilt- 
less of such forethought. Of all the 
images thus erected in the Abbey, there 
remain but a few. ‘The images had to 
take their chance, in days that were 
without benefit of police. ‘Thieves, we 
may suppose, stripped the finery from 
many of them. Rebels, we know, broke 
in, less ignobly, and tore many of them 
limb from limb, as a protest against 
the governing classes. So only a poor 
remnant, a “ragged regiment,” has been 


rallied, at length, into the sanctuary of 


Islip’s Chapel. Perhaps, if they were not 
so few, these images would not be so 
fascinating, 

Yes, I am fascinated by them now. 


Terror has been toned to wonder. I am 
filled with a kind of wondering pity. My 


academic theory about wax-works has 
broken down utterly. These figures— 
kings, princes, duchesses, queens—all are 
real to me now, and all are infinitely 
pathetic, in the dignity of their fallen and 
forgotten greatness. With what inalien- 


able majesty they wear their rusty velvets 
and faded silks, flaunting sere ruffles of 
point-lace, which at a touch now would be 
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shivered like cobwebs! My heart goes 
out to them through the glass that divides 
us. I wish I could stay with them, bear 
them company, always. I think they like 
me. Iam afraid they will miss me. Per- 
haps it would be better for us never to 
have met. Even Queen Elizabeth, be- 
holding whom, as she stands here, gaunt 
and imperious and appalling, I echo the 
words spoken by Philip’s envoy, “ This 
woman is possessed of a hundred thou- 
sand devils ”—even she herself, though she 
gazes askance into the air, seems to 
be conscious of my presence, and to be 
willing me to stay. It is a relief to meet 
the friendly bourgeois eye of good Queen 
Anne. It has restored my common-sense. 
“These figures really are most curious, 
most interesting ” and anon I am 
asking intelligent questions about the 
contents of a big press, which, by very 
special favour, has been unlocked for me. 

Perhaps the most romantic thing in the 
Islip Chapel is thispress. Herein, huddled 
one against another in dark recesses, lie 
the battered and disjected remains of 
the earlier effigies—the primitive wooden 
ones. Edward I. and Eleanor are known 
to be among them; and Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York; and others not 
less illustrious. Which is which? By size 
and shape you can distinguish the men 
from the women ; but beyond that is mere 
guesswork, be you never so expert. ‘Time 
has broken and_ shuffled these erst so 
significant effigies till they have become 
as unmeaning for us as the bones in one 
of the old plague-pits. I feel that I ought 
to be more deeply moved than I am by 
this sad state of things. But I seem to 
have exhausted my capacity for sentiment ; 
and I cannot rise to the level of my oppor- 


tunity. Would that I were Thackeray! 
Dear gentleman, how promptly and 
copiously he would have wept and 


moralised here, in his grandest manner, 
with that perfect technical mastery which 
makes even now his tritest and shallowest 
sermons sound remarkable, his hollowest 
sentiment ring true! What a pity he 
never came to beat the muffled drum, on 
which he was so supreme a_ performer, 
around the Islip Chapel! As I make my 
way down the stairs, I am trying to imagine 
what would have been the cadence of the 
final sentence in this essay by Thackeray. 
And, as I pass along the North Ambula- 
tory, lo! there is the same verger with a 
new party. 
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N view of the revival which took 
place towards the end of the nine 
teenth century in the art of glass 
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painting, and the excellence of much of 


the work turned out in some modern 
manufactories, it seems strange that narrow 
views should still entertained to 
the subjects suitable for representation, 
With very few exceptions the old Biblical 
themes are repeated with wearisome re 


be as 


iteration, and ancient designs are repro 
duced with all their defects of drawing 
and composition, but without the quaint 
impress of medivalism which was one 
of tne chief charms of the originals. 


Freedom from = conventionalism — has, 
after a long struggle, been won at last 
in painting, in- sculpture, and in the 
minor decorative arts. Why, then, should 
it be denied to the designer of stained 
glass? Why should not he imitate those 
painters or sculptors who elect to treat 
in their own way the themes chosen by, 
or rather forced upon, the great Italian 
masters? Iritz von Uhde, for instance, 
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REFORM. 
BELL. 
has given a new aspect to the 
Supper,” whilst Rodin, in spite 
spiritual kinship with Michael Angelo, 
human nature from a standpoint 
quite different from that of his mighty 
predecessor. 

Surely when the great Biblical subjects, 
such as the Nativity, the ‘Transfiguration, 
and the Crucifixion, have been interpreted 
with such consummate skill again and 
again, it would be wiser to turn to themes 
giving some scope for originality. 

Would it not well for those re- 
sponsible for designs to be executed in 
stained glass, to add to their technical 
training an acquaintance with the history 
of their own country, out of which they 
might make a selection of suitable sub- 
jects ? 


‘pet 
of. his 
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ART AND STORY-TELLING. 

The theory now so widely accepted, 
and by some painters carried to extremes, 
that art has nothing to do with story- 


telling, cannot justly be applied to stained 





STORIES 


glass windows, of which the most essential 
characteristics are: that they should form 
an integral part of the building to which 
they belong, that their colouring should 
be in thorough harmony with the general 
scheme of decoration, and that their sub- 
jects should be effective and instructive. 
These conditions fulfilled, there is practi- 
cally no limit to the field of the artist in 
glass, who, for secular architecture, has 
the whole history of the human race at 
his disposal, and for ecclesiastical that 
of the Church, with all the poetic legends 
that have gathered about the memories 
of the heroes and heroines of the faith. 

The unknown designers of the past 
culled their themes from history and 
legend as well as from the Old and 
New Testaments. ‘To quote a few cases 
in point: In Chartres and Canterbury 
Cathedrals scenes from the life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury are graphically 
given, the three surviving windows in 
his chapel in the latter building being 
all that are left of a long series ; and in 
St. Neot’s, Cornwall, twelve episodes from 
the legend of the titular saint are rendered 
in the east window. Some few modern 
designers have also endeavoured to break 
new ground, or rather to maintain the 
best traditions of early Christian art; for 
in a memorial window in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral the chief bishops of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church are grouped about the 
figure of Christ, and the five windows 
of the Chapter-house at Lichfield give 
incidents from the lives of Bishop Chad 
and King Oswy; and in a church at 
Catterick, in Yorkshire, is a window the 
subject of which is St. Paulinus baptising 
Christian converts-in the Derwent. It 
was, however, reserved to Edward Burne- 
Jones and Ford Madox Brown to inaugu- 
rate a true revival ; although unfortunately 
their example has not yet been followed 
to any appreciable extent. 

The St. Cecilia and St. Frideswide 
windows in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford, with the noble designs for a 
private house at Newport, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., in which the old Norse sea kings 
are finely interpreted, all by  Burne- 
Jones,—with the series of scenes from the 
life of St. Edith the Elder for her church 
at Polesworth, and the ideal Portrait- 
figures of great historical characters, in- 
cluding Homer, Alfred the Great, Shake- 
speare, Lord Bacon, Christopher Columbus, 
Michael Angelo, and Beethoven, in 
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Peterhouse College, Cambridge, all by 
Madox Brown, are examples of the 
thorough suitability of such subjects for 
treatment in stained glass. 

Bearing in mind the time-honoured 
adage, that “example is better than 
precept,” it will, perhaps, be useful to 
supplement these general criticisms by 
the relation of a few typical stories, which 
are as suitable for interpretation in 
stained glass as those that have already 
been turned to excellent account in 


the instances quoted above. 


THE Story or St. ALBAN OF 
VERULAM. 


Beginning with the earliest martyr for 
the faith in Great Britain, how full of 
dramatic interest is the career of the 
gallant young soldier St. Alban of Verulam, 
converted to Christianity by a priest, who, 
when pursued by Roman soldiers, had 
taken refuge in his home! Learning that 
the retreat of the fugitive had been dis- 
covered, St. Alban changed clothes with 
him and was dragged in his stead before 
the magistrate. He was, however, recog- 
nised at once by his fellow-officers, who 
could scarcely believe their own: ears 
when their old comrade declared himself 
a Christian. Promised forgiveness if he 
would recant and say where the man he had 
personated was to be found, the prisoner 
elected to die rather than comply, and he 
was at once led forth to be beheaded out- 
side the city. It is related that the crowds 
attending the martyr were so great that 
the one bridge over the Ver became 
blocked, so that he and his guards could 
not cross over it; but in answer to his 
prayers the waters divided to enable him 
to pass on to his death. Just before the 
end the victim cried, as his Master had 
done before him, ‘‘I thirst,” and at once, 
says the legend, a spring of water gushed 
up at his feet. . 


THE Story oF Str. HELENA. 


Most suitable, teo, for representation in 
stained glass are many episodes of the more 
or less apocryphal story of St. Helena, 
the mother of the first Christian Emperor, 
who, though her actual parentage is un 
known, was certainly of British birth. 
Wooed and won by Constantine Chlorus 
whilst he was still only a private officer, 
she was divorced after many years of 
happiness, on the accession of her husband 
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to the Imperial throne, not on account of 
any wrong-doing, but because for con- 
siderations of State it was deemed expedi- 
ent that the Empress should be of high 
rank. Some say her son Constantine had 
been Emperor for several years when St. 
Helena was converted to Christianity, 
others that she was baptised before his 
birth. In any case it seems certain that 
the wonderful vision which Paolo Vero- 
nese made the subject of his famous 
picture was not vouchsafed to her until 
she was a middle-aged woman. ‘The 
story goes that the Empress shared the 
longing of her fellow-Christians to know 
the actual form of the cross on which the 
Lord had suffered, and that her prayers 
for enlightenment were answered in a 
dream, by the apparition of two angels 
bearing a cross of the shape now known 
as the Latin. At the same time was 
revealed to St. Helena the exact spot on 
Calvary where the crosses of Christ and 
the two thieves were buried, and she 
never rested until she had actually found 
them. A fresh difficulty then arose, as it 
was still impossible to be sure which of 
the three had borne the sacred burden 
of the Redeemer; but at the suggestion 
of the Bishop of Jerusalem they were all 
taken to the bedside of a dying woman, 
and when she touched the true one she 
was immediately restored to health. St. 
Helena remained at Jerusalem to super- 
intend the building of a church on 
Calvary, and when she felt her end ap- 
proaching she returned to Rome to see 
her beloved son once more, and 
expired in his arms. 


she 


PATRICK. 

Very different, but equally dramatic and 
picturesque, from that of St. Helena, is the 
legend of St. Patrick, who, though of royal 
Scottish birth, was taken prisoner as a boy 
by pirates and sold to an Irish chieftain. 
Compelled to work as a swineherd, the 
future Apostle of Scotland spent much of 
his time in prayer ; and the exile kneeling 
at his devotions amongst his pigs would 
be as charming a subject for stained glass 
as that of St. Frideswide hiding in a sty 
to escape the unwelcome attentions of her 
lover, so skilfully and quaintly rendered 
by Burne-Jones. When St. Patrick was 
about eighteen he escaped to the seashore, 
where, as revealed to him in a dream, he 
found a vessel about to sail for his native 
land, but as he had no money the captain 
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at first refused to take him. Touched, 
however, by the manly way in which 
the disappointment was accepted, he 
finally relented, but unfortunately nothing 
is known of the experiences of St. Patrick 
when he got back to Scotland. He next 
appears as a middle-aged man preaching 
to the heathen of Ireland, and striving 
to win over to the faith Leoghaire, the 
great chief of chiefs, Overlord of the 
whole country, who had vowed to destroy 
every one who should dare to call in 
question the truth of his own religion, 
In spite of this, St. Patrick succeeded in 
arranging for an interview with Leoghaire, 
and the missionary arrived on the out- 
skirts of the heathen camp on Easter Eve, 
which happened also to be that of the 
great festival of the Feast of Tara, when 
it was forbidden on pain of death to light 
a fire on any pretext whatever. Ignorant 
of this law, St. Patrick ordered the 
kindling of the consecrated Paschal fire, 
by which he and his followers should keep 
vigil until the dawn of the Resurrection 
morning. When the gloom of night was 
suddenly illuminated by the flames from 
the Christians’ resting-place, Leoghaire was 
terribly incensed, and sent forth his chief 
officers, with orders to extinguish it and 
slay those who had lighted it. The 
envoys, after a short absence, returned 
to say they had been unable to obey, for 
they had found themselves powerless 
before the majestic presence of the 
Christian leader, who was even then on 
his way to claim the promised interview 
with their lord. Astonished and secretly 
dismayed, Leoghaire ordered his warriors 
to gather behind him. He then awaited 
the approach of his enemy in angry gloom ; 
but to the surprise of all present, directly 
he looked into the face of St. Patrick his 
mind changed. Before the end of the 
discussion which ensued, the Chief. of 
chiefs declared himself a Christian, and 
was then and there baptised with hundreds 
of his followers. Before leaving his new 
convert, St. Patrick plucked the leaf of a 
shamrock and handed it to Leoghaire as 
a symbol of the Triune God, for which 
reason it was adopted later as the emblem 
of Christian Ireland. Unfortunately, no 
sooner was his compelling presence 
removed, than Leoghaire repented of 
his concessions and sent his warriors to 
slay the missionaries; but the legend 
concludes with the remarkable assertion, 
that on the approach of their enemies the 
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Christians were changed into deer and 
thus escaped notice. 
Tue Story or St. BRIDGET. 


Even more full of graphic incidents 


his hands, a column of fire descending 
upon her head as she knelt at his feet. 
The rescue of the maiden, saved from 
death by the intervention of angels as 
her carriage was being dragged over a 
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Michael Angelo, 


[Peterhouse C¢ 


than the legend of St. Patrick is that of 
his friend and contemporary, St. Bridget, 
who is said to have received the veil from 


After FORD MADOX BROWN. 
Alfred the Great 


lege, Cambridge. ] 


precipice, the driver being too absorbed 
in heavenly converse with his mistress to 
attend to his duty, would be an effective 
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scene; as would also the calming of a 
dangerous lunatic, whom St. Bridget 
restored to mental health by calling on 
the name of Jesus, when her nuns had all 
forsaken her in their terror. 


THE Story oF Sr. DAvIp. 


Less well known, but for that very 
reason full of fresh inspiration, are the 
legends of St. David of Wales, for whom 
is said to have been performed the 
miracle of the hill—when the ground rose 
up beneath his feet, to enable him to 
make himself heard by the great con- 
gregation which had gathered to listen to 
him ; and that of St. Brandan of Clonfert, 
who, as related in the fine 
Matthew Arnold, is credited with having 
won partial pardon for Judas Iscariot, 
whose wraith he is said to have met on 
one of his missionary voyages. A Scotch 
contemporary of St. Columba, St. Kenti- 
gern, the much-loved patron 
Glasgow, whose nickname of Mungo 
signifies “the darling,” has already been 
commemorated in the windows of a 
church at Crossthwaite in Cumberland, 
but the incidents there treated might well 
be repeated and supplemented elsewhere. 


THE Srory or St. KENTIGERN, 
The illegitimate son of a Scottish chief, 
the life of St. Kentigern was one long 
romance from beginning to end. His 
mother had been carried off by his father 
against her will, and deserted before her 
child was born, to be east adrift in an 
open boat, as was the barbarous custom 
of the time, to meet her trouble as best 
she could. ‘The tide carried the frail 
craft up the Firth of Forth, and the 
expectant mother landed on the beach. 
A few days later St. Kentigern was born, 
and the luckless pair were found in the 
depth of distress by some shepherds, who 
took them to a hermit living hard by. 
The holy man cared for them kindly, 
but the broken-hearted mother 
died, and Kentigern was brought up 
by the hermit as his own child. From 
the first it was evident that the boy was 
set apart for some special work ; and after 
performing many miracles, including the 
restoration to life of a bird he was falsely 
accused of killing, he went forth as a 
missionary to the heathen. So great was 
his success that he was made bishop of 
a large diocese when he was only twenty 
five years old. Not only over his fellow- 
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men, but over the wild animals of the 
forest, was his influence extraordinary. 
The wolves, the bears, and the deer came 
to him at his call, stately stags aiding to 
drag the wood and stone needed for his 
church-building ; and when one of them 
was killed by a wolf, a word from the 
young bishop compelled the murderer to 
take the place of his victim. Before his 
death St. Kentigern paid a visit to St, 


Columba at Iona, to confer with him 


on holy things, and at parting the two 
prelates exchanged croziers in the presence 
of the assembled monks, when the scene 
must have been a most imposing one. 


St. AUGUSTINE. 

Passing on from the early days, in the 
records of which facet and fiction are 
inextricably blended, how many noble 
subjects are presented by the lives of the 
first Bishops of Canterbury and York, and 
of their royal converts, without whose 
co-operation their best efforts must have 
come tonought! A step has already been 
made in the right direction in the modern 
east window of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, 
the three lights of which represent the 
Landing of St. Augustine, his Entry 
into Canterbury, and the Baptism of St. 
Ethelbert ; but many other suitable sub- 
jects will occur to all who are familiar 
with the career of the great missionary, 
The first Sermon on the chalk down above 
Canterbury, when the crowds were so 
great that no building could hold them, 
and the men of Kent gazed in wondering 
awe at the noble figure of St. Augustine, 
surrounded by his black-robed monks,— 
and the first Interview with the Christians 
of the West of England, when St. Augustine 
so greatly injured his cause by remaining 
seated at the entrance of his fellow-clergy, 
they having decided to support him if 
he rose, but to oppose him if he did not, 
would lend themselves to most pictur- 
esque treatment. 

K.qually full of suitable incidents are the 
lives of the evangelisers of Northumbria, 
Saints Paulinus, Edwin, Aidan and 
Oswald, of whose appearance there exist 
several contemporary descriptions, that 
would aid in the successful realisation 
of their personalities, 


EDWIN. 


The Baptism of St. Edwin by St. 
Paulinus, already treated by Ford Madox 


THE STORY oF ST. 
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3rown in one of the paintings in the 
‘Town Hall, Manchester, was a most im- 
portant event, inaugurating as it did a 
new era in the North. Sent with other 
young Italians to Canterbury to aid St. 
‘Augustine, St. Paulinus was made chaplain 
to the Princess Ethelburga, daughter of 
King Ethelbert ; and when her marriage 
with King Edwin of Northumbria was 
decided on, he went with her to her new 
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famous rhapsody on the superiority of the 
new religion to the old, would form a 
worthy pendant to the baptism, that took 
place almost immediately afterwards. It 
was as a matter of course succeeded by 
the winning over of hundreds of converts, 
who flocked in such numbers to be 
baptised that St. Paulinus used the river 
Derwent, still sometimes called the Jordan, 
to administer the sacred rite: a circum- 
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Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. 


St. Fridiswide in the swineherd's hut. 


home, where he soon won the esteem 
and affection of her husband. ‘The frus- 
tration of an attempt to assassinate King 
Edwin, on the very day of the birth of 
Ethelburga’s first child, was so turned to 
account by St. Paulinus that the young 
monarch allowed the infant girl to be 
baptised, and promised himself to become 
a Christian if should attend 
hisarms. The scene at the Witan, when 
St. Edwin announced his conversion, and 
one of his wise men burst forth into the 


success 


stance commemorated, as already stated, 
in a modern window in the parish church 
of Catterick, Yorkshire. 

THI 


STORY OF KING OSWALD. 


The story of King Oswald is as full 
of dramatic incidents as that of his uncle 
St. Edwin. Exiled as a boy to 
he was there converted by St. 
and when he 
his former 


Iona, 
\idan, 
became king he sent for 


teacher to aid him in the 
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government of his country. On the eve 
of the battle which won him his crown, 
St. Oswald set up a cross on the scene 
of the coming conflict, in the presence 


had gathered at the gates of the palace, 
on which occasion St. Aidan, in his en- 
thusiasm for such unusual generosity, laid 
his hand on that of his host and gave 
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Lord Bacon. Shakespeare, 
[Peterhouse College, Cambridge.] 


of his assembled warriors. Ata banquet vent to the prophecy, “This right hand 
given to his thanes to celebrate his shall never perish.” When in his turn 
success he persuaded them to give all St. Oswald was killed in battle, his body 


the meat on the table to the poor, who was cut to pieces by order of the victori- 
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ous Penda; but it is claimed that his 
right hand was found a year later with 
no sign of decay about it. 

Yet another career full of picturesque 


Egfrid, and become a nun, had such 
tragic results for Northumbria. The 
Council of Whitby, at which the young 
prelate first made his mark by his elo- 
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After FORD MADOX BROWN. 


Sir Isaac Newton. 
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Homer. 


[Peterhouse College , Cambridze.] 


incident was that of St. Wilfrid of York, 
the proud and unbending prelate whose 
mistaken policy in encouraging Queen 
Ethelreda to leave her husband, King 


quent pleading for the Roman ritual ; his 
missionary work in Sussex, when after the 
loss of all his dignities he devoted him- 
self to teach the wild fisher-folk of the 
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coast ; and his Interview with his enemy, 

Archbishop ‘Theodore of Canterbury, who 

on his deathbed sent for him to beg his 

forgiveness, are a few of many subjects 

well worthy of treatment. 
Sr. Benepicr Biscop. 

Very appropriate also would be certain 
scenes from the life of St. Benedict Biscop, 
who was the first to introduce the use 
uf stained glass into Great Britain. Nor 
should the great Anglo-Saxon abbesses be 
forgotten: such as St. Ethelreda, whose 
stately figure appears in a window in Ely 
Cathedral ; St. Hilda of Whitby, of whom 
there is no adequate representation ; St. 
Osyth, the first woman to die for the faith 
in England; and the two Saints Edith, 
one of whom has already found so true 
an interpreter in Ford Madox Brown. 

Many, too, are the suitable subjects 
to be culled from the well-authenticated 
histories of England's later saints. What 
a mine of wealth, for instance, is pre- 
sented by the lives of St. Edward the 
Martyr, St. Dunstan of Canterbury, 
Alphege of Winchester—who, by the way, 


has been worthily represented in a_ fine 


old window ina church dedicated to him at 
Greenwich—St. Edward the Confessor, 
Saints Lanfrane and Anselm of Canterbury, 
and St. Hugh of Lincola, the Translation 
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of whose Relics is introduced in the famous 
**Dean’s Eye” window in the cathedral of 
his diocese. 

Turning from the British Isles to the 
Continent of Europe, how full of suitable 
incidents are the careers of the fathers of 
the Church and the founders of the great 
monastic orders ! What inspiring subjects, 
for instance, should be the Council of 
Nicea, where St. Athanasius made _ his 
maiden speech, the Refusal of St. Basil to 
give the Sacrament to the Emperor Valens, 
and the Meeting between St. Bernard of 
Clairvaulx and St. Stephen Harding. 

How full of spiritual significance and 
noble suggestion are the legends of some 
of the less well-known heroes and heroines 
of the faith!—such as the humble St. 
Benezet, the bridge-builder of Avignon, 
whose simple faith enabled him to over- 
come every obstacle; the pure-minded 
St. Genevieve, whose beautiful character 
has been so well interpreted by Puvis de 
Chavannes, in the mural paintings of the 
Panthéon of Paris, and the untaught 
peasant St. Isidore, the Ploughman of 
Madrid, for whom angels guided the 
plough whilst he was at his devotions, 
and who has been immortalised by Olivier 
Merson in the masterpiece which is one 
of the chief treasures of the Lille 
Museum. 





FREDDIE’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY MRS. W. 


E entered quite leisurely, and with 
the smile in his eyes that his 
mother loved. 

“Vou are very late,” she said. 

“T know I am,” he admitted, as if it 
were a lamentable fact over which he 
had no control. ‘But nine is too early 
to drag one down, mum dear: I could 
manage it by half-past.” 

“Tt’s a quarter to ten now,” she ex- 
plained, and caressed the hand that rested 
on her shoulder. 

“Of course it is,” he said gently. 
I have been thinking over things 
up my mind,” he added slowly. 
to risk it.” 

Lady Gaysford looked up from the 
coffee she was pouring out; a. spot went 
on the table-cloth, she put some salt over 
it hurriedly: one of the things she always 
did was to put salt over a fresh stain on 
the table-cloth. “You mean 

He helped himself to bacon and nodded. 
“That’s it. Margaret feels sure it’s all 
right, and she always knows everything.” 

Lady Gaysford sighed. “1 wish it had 
been Margaret.” 

“But she is my friend, mother dear,” 
he answered reprovingly. 

“George Lucraft said she was the most 
charming girl he had ever met.” 

“ He doesn’t know Sybil.” 

** Margaret a 
l'reddie.” 

“Of course she is—dear Margaret !— 
but she is too little, and so thin. Sybil 
looks like a young empress—like a god- 
dess—she’s wonderful !” 

You are very fond of her, dear.” 

“T love her,” he said passionately—as 
passionately as a man can admit that 
sort of thing his mother. ‘*She’s 
ripping. 


* But 
making 
*“T mean 


is dear little thing, 


“cc 


to 


“And you have quite made up your 
mind that you want to marry?” 

“Yes, dear—that I want to marry Sybil.” 
He touched her hand: he was devoted to 
his mother. 


They were silent for a time. In her 
thoughts she was facing the separation 
Irom him, If it had only been Margaret ! 

‘I don’t suppose I shall see you 
again till to-morrow,” he said, when he 
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had finished his breakfast. 
luck.” 


“ 


“Wish me 
I do,” she answered fervently, and 
put her arms round his neck for a 
moment. ‘ You won’t be in to luncheon 
or dinner ?” 

“T think not,” he answered —again in 
the tender, regretful voice that was one 
of his attractions. ‘“ Blunt’s off to Paris 
at 2.30; he starts from there for Constanti- 
nople in the morning. We are going to 
lunch together at one, at White’s,” 

** And this evening ?” 

“Lady Bilson has a dinner-party, and 
takes it on to the Warrenfords’—Sybil is 
to be there.” He felt for his cigarettes, 
and looked back at her he left the 
room. 

She watched him cross the square. “ If 
she only makes him happy,” she sighed. 
“He has always been so happy, that 
anything would = kill =him—dear 
Kreddie !” His mother and one or two 
who had known him from boyhood always 
called him Freddie; but he preferred 
Kred: if he ever came to be Commander- 
in-chief, or even a General, he intended to 
insist upon the three syllables. 

On the whole it would have been re- 
markable if he had not been happy. He 
was four-and-twenty, in the Guards, rich 
--only son of old Lord Gaysford who 
died three years ago—good-looking in his 
way, five feet six (he would have liked 
to be taller, but it couldn’t be helped), 
slight, fair, blue-eyed, small moustache, and 
possessed of a voice that women thought 
delightful. His mother adored him, he 
had a devoted chum in Charles Blunt, a 
sympathetic and strictly platonic friend in 
Mrs. Merlin, a widow of thirty-two, who 
lived in Halkin Street and was always 
at home after 5.30; and an improvised 
sister in Margaret Willoughby. They 
had met—he and the improvised sister 
—-four years previously in Berkshire at 
her grandfather’s, old Lord Strickindale. 
‘The weather had been bad, the house- 
party middle-aged ; he and she had been 
thrown upon each other. It led to their 
exchanging many confidences. She told 
him that her grandmother wanted her to 
marry her cousin, Algernon Wake, because 
K. Clifford, 
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he would be a duke some day, but that 
she really couldn’t marry anybody unless 
she cared for him very much; it was 
so good to be free. He assured her 
that getting engaged “was all rot—until 
you were older, you know.” She felt 
certain that friendship was the real thing 
in life. He suggested that they should 
strike up one. She told him that he 
must read Rossetti, learn Omar Khayyam 
by heart, go to the Queen’s Hall concerts, 
and be able to discourse occasionally on 
art and philosophic subjects. He agreed 
to everything except the philosophy—-he 
couldn’t stand that. They promised to 
tell each other everything and to write once 
a week, He said it would be splendid, 
but she mustn’t mind if he didn’t spell 
properly—it was constitutional and ran in 
the family to spell badly : she thought it 
showed a fine disdain of the trivialities 
of life. ‘The correspondence as time went 
on ceased for weeks now and then, but they 
telegraphed rather. often, and the friend- 
ship was maintained. ‘They never made 
love, but they danced a good deal to- 
gether, and went down to supper, if they 
wanted an excuse to avoid some one else. 
They called each other by Christian 
names; but so many people do that 
nowadays. She had several offers, but 
refused them as a matter of course ; 
though he was rather afraid once that 
she was going to marry Sir ‘Thomas 
Thursby, a hunting man with a red face 
and a thick voice; but he talked to her 
seriously, so she didn’t. 

Of course he told her all about Sybil 
Dolwyn. She behaved beautifully ; for 
she had never liked her much, but she 
tried to do so now for his sake. She kept 
a severe eye upon her movements when 
Freddie wasn’t there, and made Algernon 
Wake talk to her a good deal to prevent 
her from flirting with other people. Sybil 
didn’t know this, for though they were in 
the same set they instinctively drew apart. 
Margaret meant to be intimate with 
Sybil if she accepted Freddie, but she 
thought that that-would be time enough. 
She didn’t want to know her people— 
who were very rich, lived in Park Lane 
of course, and. went everywhere: they 
had made their money out of a patent 
corkscrew. Sybil was two years older 
than Freddie, which was a drawback ; but 
she was singularly beautiful, on a large 
scale, with golden hair and dark eyebrows. 
People said she was clever, but in quite 
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a different way from Margaret, who was 
poetic and practical—a most excellent 
combination. She was daring and fashion- 
able, too, drove her own dogcart round 
the Park, skated well, could sing a comic 
song, but only did it to a few intimates, 
could play billiards blindfolded, had a 
roving eye, and was insolent to people 
who bored her. 

Of course Freddie told Blunt all about 
Sybil while they lunched, and that he 
meant to risk it that night. Blunt was 
devoted to Freddie, thought him the best 
fellow in the world, and only wished that 
their careers had been likely to run on 
parallel lines. He had up a bottle of 
Moet & Chandon on purpose to drink 
Sybil’s health, and promised to be best 
man. ‘‘She is a beautiful girl,” he said 
criticaly—‘‘ no end of go. Well, good 
luck!” He shook just a suspicion of 
cayenne over his second glass: he was 
going to cross the Channel that afternoon, 
and it was a dodge that had been told 
him. 

“T hope it will be all right,” Freddie 
said, getting a little nervous. He referred 


to Sybil, of course, not to Blunt’s 
journey. 

‘““Sure to,—why, you’ve been as thick 
as thieves for the last five weeks. I saw 


Algernon Wake look as if he would like 
to murder you the other night.” 

“Poor chap! I’m sorry for him—it’s 
the second time he’s been hit. He's 
always on her track—makes himself into 
my shadow.” 

“Never mind—you are the substance,” 
Blunt was rather pleased at his own joke. 
*Tt’ll be an awful squash at the Warren- 
fords’; you are sure to get a chance, I 
suppose ?” 

“She promised me two dances—asked 
for them in case——” 

“Wait till after supper if you can: it 
helps to get one’s courage up.” They 
were on their way to Charing Cross by 
this time in a hansom, and Blunt was 
fidgeting a good deal about his man, who 
had gone on with the luggage, so he said 
it absently. 

“T will,” Freddie said fervently; then 
an idea struck him—when they were on 
the platform. ‘Look here: I'll send you 
a wire to Paris to-morrow morning and 
tell you if it’s all right.” ; 

“You won’t have time-—-I start at nine. 
Write to Constantinople ; but it’s sure to 
be all right.” 











A drawing by Frank Cralg. : 
“He saw Sybil standing near the doorway, talking with a bald man who wore a decoration. She looked bored. 
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“T shall blow my brains out if it isn’t.” 
“Nonsense, old chap !——besides, you 
haven’t any.” Blunt thought this was also 
rather neat. ‘ But I say,” he added more 
seriously, ‘‘ you are pretty far gone ?” 

“Far gone—rather !” Freddie wrung 
his friend’s hand as the train moved off. 
“This time to-morrow I shall be the 
happiest man alive, or he put his 
hand to his head as if he were holding 
a pistol. ‘This was his little joke, but 
something in his face made Blunt a trifle 
uneasy. 

“ Poor old chap!” he said to himself as 
he settled down in his carriage. ‘“ He's 
rather a weak sort of quite 


beggar, 


capable of making himself an ass out of 


pure sentiment.” 

Freddie took a hansom to Pont 
Street, and caught Margaret just as she 
was going upstairs with her mother’s 
- luncheon guests. 

“Freddie !” she exclaimed: the expres 
sion of her face was charming. ‘They 
lagged behind for a moment, but her 
mother looked back, so they went up. 

“Couldn’t we go to the farther room 
away from those frumps ?” he whispered. 
His description of the party was impulsive, 
but correct. ‘They retreated to an ottoman 
in a corner, and were safely hidden by a 
screen that had little etchings fastened to 
it with red wax and the seals of celebrated 
people,—he thought it one of the most 
ghastly things he had ever seen, but it was 
useful. “ Look here,” he said, “ shall 
you be at the Warrenfords’ to-night ? ” 

“No; mother insists on my 
that horrid dance at Wimbledon. 
friends of Aunt Jane’s, you know.” 

“ Awful bore—I wanted you there. I 
have made up mind'to ask her.” 

She clasped her hands. ‘‘Oh, Freddie!” 

“’Try and say Fred: with the responsi- 
bilities of life and that. sort. of thing 
coming on, you know it sounds better.” 

“T will,” she answered, so tenderly 
that he took her hand. But he remem- 
bered that they were only comrades, and 
let it goagain. She looked up at him, and 
he noticed that she was pale, quite chalky 
pale. ‘IT am glad—very glad,” she said. 
“hn F do hope “6 

He thought it splendid of her to be so 
anxious on his account. “ You believe 
it’s all right, don’t you? You see there’s 
that idiot Algernon Wake always hanging 
about.” 


roing to 


5 
‘hose 


“He 


doesn’t care for her,” Margaret 
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exclaimed with authority, 
couldn’t care for him. Why, his ears stick 
out!” She looked at him again with two 
wondering eyes ; it struck him that they 
showed up well in this dim corner, ; 

“You see he has a chance of being a 
duke when several of his relations die 
off,” Freddie argued. ‘I’ve got money, 
of course, but that isn’t any good to her— 
she has pots of her own.” 

“You've got yourself.” 
almost a tremor in her voice. 

‘That isn’t much,” he answered, stroking 
his moustache dejectedly. 

“Yes, it is, dear.” On an occasion of 
this sort, and remembering their long 
friendship, it was only natural that she 
should be rather affectionate. ‘* Oh, 
lreddie, I do so hope that you really— 
really—do love her: it would be dreadful 
if you married her and didn’t love her 
enough.” 

*T’m awfully gone on her—I swear I am. 
Wonder if she cares anything about me? 
Look here, I shall get through after supper 
if I can: think of me about midnight. 
May I come and tell you all about it in 
the morning ?” 

‘Not in the morning. I’m going to 
sleep at Wimbledon, and drive back in 
the afternoon. Come at 5.30. You must 
tell me everything she says—we are like 
brother and sister, you know.” 

“Of course we are, 


‘‘and she 


There was 


and it isn’t going 
to make any difference, is it? I dont 
believe. Lcould get on without you.” It 
was very odd, but he thought he saw tears 
in her eyes “I say there anything 
that I could do to please you ?” he asked 
suddenly. 

‘TI want take it 
I'reddie dear,” she answered in a whisper. 
“T think if you read some Rossetti before 
you started to-night, or Browning—I’m 
not sure that Browning ——” 

“T'll read ’em both if you like. You 
always give one the right tip.” He wrung 
her hand, and left her dreamily looking: 
towards the art glass in the back drawing- 
room window, 

The worst of it was 
remember what he had 
Rossetti or his Browning. He had bought 
beautiful editions of both when he began 
his friendship with Margaret, but hadn't 
had time to read much of them. However, 
it didn't matter: he bought “ another tot?’ 

that is, he bought all Rossetti, and a 
volume ol from Browning. 


say, 1S 


you to seriously, 


that he couldn't 


done with his 


selections 















“]T should think selections would do,” 


he thought; but he hadn’t time even to 
look at them during the afternoon, “ I'll 
it somehow before I go to the 


manage 
Bilsons’; but I must go and see Mrs. 
Merlin this afternoon,” he said. 


It was nearly six o'clock when he got 
to her, but it had to be done: she would 
have been hurt if he hadn't gone. Besides, 
he knew she would be so sympathetic 
that it soothed him even to stand outside 
her white street door. It was a very white 
street door, and the brass knocker and 
handle’ and keyhole were all aggressively 
bright. But inside nothing was 
sive. ‘The hall was hung with tapestry 
in the centre there was a tall palm (in a 
brass pot) reaching over a bust of Walt 
Whitman on a pedestal. Freddie had 


ageres 


often meant to ask who Whitman was, 
but he always forgot : he was some clever 
beggar, no doubt. ‘The house was very 
small, the drawing-room was dim, there 
were silk cushions and screens about ; 


and it was rather heavily perfumed, like 
the room of a wicked heroine. 

But Mrs. Merlin was not at all wicked ; 
she was a very sweet and pathetic lady 
with a history—not one to her disadvan- 
tage, only to her husband’s. However, 
he had died three years ago : her relations 
said it was the least he could do. She 
was well off now, and had a great many 
friends ; but she was lonely: ‘A woman 
is very lonely when she hasn't a_ child,” 
she used to say, with her little wintry 
smile. People felt dreadfully sorry for 
her, and asked her out to dine a good 
deal, and went to tea with her—especially 
the other sex did. Her place 
subdued, so confidential, so undertoned ; 
it seemed like the sheath of a soul, and 
the firelight, or twilight, or very much 
shaded lamplight, was be: autifully man 
aged. In the summer there were sun- 
blinds outside, always down ; and coloured 
silk and soft muslin inside, and flowers, 
always flowers, in brass pots or Salviati 
glass, or peacock-blue ware of a particular 
variety that no one had ever seen any- 
where else, except once at the Arts and 
Crafts, and then she had said something 
to the exhibitor that made it vanish 
immediately. Everything about her was 
feminine, and clinging and trailing, and 
made indefinite lines. She wore long 
soft trains and hanging sleeves, a loose 
girdle and lace stoles, and chiffon scarves, 
and a knot of hair low down in the nape 
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hands 
too big 


of her neck, and she had soft white 
with many rings that were rather 
for her slender fingers, and a that 
soft and very very sympathetic. 
This wasn’t all: she had a little way of 
cooing under her breath, always 
agreed with what you 
didn’t at first, it was 
quoted somebody 
regretful voice, and then, 
but very sweet “perhaps you are right,” 
she came round to People said 
that she could marry again every day in 
the week and twice on Sunday, but that 
really she couldn’t bring herself to it after 
aul she had suffered. Altogether she was 
a sweet woman; if she had only had 
humour she would have been 
still more perfect: but even Providence 
in its most generous mood has to draw 
the line somewhere. 

'reddie Gaysford went to tell her about 
himself, but he stifled his little air of 


voice 


Was 


and she 
suid; or if she 
while she 
opinion in a 
with a reluctant 


only 


else’s 


yours. 


sense of 


determination as he entered ; he felt in- 
stinctively that a deep-drawn sigh of 
satisfaction, of relief at having made up 
his mind, was the right thing in that 


atmosphere : he went to her for approba- 
tion as a knight starting for battle went to 
have his sword blessed. 

“T thought you weren't 
said reproachfully. 

“ You knew I should,” he 
down near her. 

She smiled and looked at him out of the 
corners of her curious eyes. ‘I feel as if 
you had something to tell me,” she said. 

**T came late on purpose ; I wanted to 
find you alone. Are you going to the 
Warrenfords’ to-night ?” 

“T can’t: there are Royalties 
and it will be a dreadful crush. I am 
so afraid of crushes now.” She looked 
shrinking and fragile. He felt ashamed, as 
if he had asked her a rude question ; she 
pulled the chiffon scarf a_ little 
about her neck: it hung like a protecting 
cloud. “Is Sybil going?” she asked 
anxiously. 

* She’s going — 
I get a chance. 
in the garden.” 

‘She is a beautiful creature. I’m not 
sure that she’s quite good enough for 
you, dear.” Freddie knew that she 
thinking of the corkscrew, but he couldn't 
bring himself to mention it. “ You'll be 
very proud of her”; she put her hand 


coming,” she 


said, and sat 


going, 


closer 


and I mean to risk it, if 
I believe they ve covered 


Was 


on his, for it’s wonderful how confidential 


> 
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over a confidence of 
lucky girl,” she 


women become 
this sort. “She’s a 
added, in a low voice. 

“Perhaps she won’t have me,” he said 
nervously. 

“Oh yes, she will! Algernon Wake 
has been hanging about her a good deal, 
but he doesn’t mean anything.” 

“Tt wouldn't matter if he 
wouldn’t have him.” 

“But she'll have you,” Mrs. 
said, with a little confident smile. 
“T shall go under if she doesn't.” 
She answered in the voice of one who 
knows how much it is possible to suffer 
and yet to live. ‘No, you won't, dear. 
You will face it like a man.” She tried 
to look brave and heroic, so that her 
apparent mood might endow him with 
courage. ‘Then she relaxed into tenderness 
again. “ But it'll be all right,” she said. 
“T never saw a girl like her,” he said. 

She gave him a little fatuous smile ; 
but she was tired, and let the conversa- 
tion flag. He got up to go after a few 


did—she 


Merlin 


minutes, She looked apologetic. 
“You must come to-morrow and tell 


me everything,” she said. ‘I am going 
to the Crannistons’ to-night—one of their 
long, long dinners, I suppose. I don’t 
feel as if I could get through it without 
a little rest first.” 

“Of course you couldn't; you oughtn’t 
to have let me in.” 

“T wanted you; and you must come 


to-morrow at five, before any one else 
gets in, and tell me everything. Don’t 
be nervous,” she added, with a_ little 
laugh ; ‘“‘and give her”—she said it in 
a low, thrilling voice—“a good, good 
kiss, that you will both remember all 
your lives long.” 

‘*T say—you do know,” and he bent 


over her hands. 

“We have all been through it,” she 
sighed ; and he went away thinking how 
wonderful she was. Still, a little fresh air 
was acceptable, and it was odd how much 
he enjoyed looking at the sky as he 
walked towards the Park. 

He forgot all about Rossetti and 
Browning till twenty minutes to eight, and 
he had to get to his dinner by half-past. 
However, it didn’t take him more than 
a quarter of an hour to dress, and then 
he had only to get to Grosvenor Street, 
so he managed to get a look in at some 
of their poems. ‘They were awfully good, 
he thought: he couldn’t always make out 
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what they were driving at ; but there was 
a right tone about them—no_ mistake 
about that. 

The crush at the Warrenfords’ was 
terrible. The Royalties came very late, 
which kept everybody waiting about for 
their arrival, and they stayed embar- 
rassingly long. Royalties should always 
go early, and very quietly—while the 
dancing is in full swing, if possible, so 
that their departure is not noticed. 

Sybil Dolwyn was conspicuous every- 
where, and more noticed than any one 
else in the room. ‘The Princess nodded 
to her; the Prince talked to her for at 
least ten minutes—Algernon Wake stood 
watching just a yard behind. 

Freddie thought it awful cheek of him, 
but that didn’t undo the fact; and his 
courage ebbed a little, for somehow Wake 
looked as if he thought more of himself 
than usual. ‘‘ But she wouldn’t look at 


him,” he thought; ‘she’s a wonderful 
girl. I don’t believe a bit in the cork- 


screw story, or if it’s true her people must 
have been somebodies long before it. 
Perhaps they had come down in the 
world and invented it to climb up again 
by—people are up to so many dodges 
now.” He wished she hadn’t been quite 
so tall; he looked at her again, and a 
little more of his courage ebbed away. 
He went down with a dowager and had 
some champagne. He felt better, and 
remembered that he and Sybil had sat 
out at the ‘lalgarths’ two nights ago and 
she had let him hold her hand for ten 
minutes. Perhaps she had expected him 
to propose then, and probably he would 
have done so if he hadn’t broken her fan: 
that had unnerved him. She told him 
it didn’t matter—that it was one she had 
never liked ; he couldn't help thinking that 
she would have been in a rage with him 
for being so clumsy if she hadn’t cared. 
He took the dowager upstairs again, 
and saw Sybil standing near the door- 
way talking to a bald man who wore 
a decoration. She looked bored, but her 
face lighted up when she caught sight of 
him. ‘The rooms were less crowded, and by 
0d luck the band was playing a waltz. 
“This is ours, I think ?” he said, with 
great presence of mind. It wasn’t, of 
course, but the next moment they were 
whirling round—it was joy, it was ecstasy. 
“T’ve been waiting for you—I felt as if 
I couldn't live any longer if it didn’t 
begin,” he gasped. 
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“J thought you had forgotten,” she 
whispered. 

“J forget everything in the world but 
you,” he answered, as they cannoned 
against a yellow chiffon dress, “I think 
of nothing else all day and all night: you 
are just everything.” 

“Vou silly boy!” Her tone was almost 
fond; but he wished she wouldn’t call 
him a boy—it made him realise that he 
was two years her junior. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, does it—I mean 
really?” he asked, as they pulled up by 
the onyx window, that was one of the 
points of Warrenford House. 

“What doesn’t ?” 

“ Being two years younger ?” 

“Not a bit.” The waltz was coming to 
anend. She madea little sound of regret ; 
he heard it, and his heart beat quicker. 

“Look here,” he said,—‘ couldn’t we 
go and have some supper, I mean at 
once?” for he felt that his courage was 
at high tide. 

They passed the Prince in the hall, 
coming out from the supper-room set 
apart for the distinguished guests. He 
shook hands with Freddie. “ All right, 
Gaysford ?” he asked graciously. 

Freddie felt that it was a propitious 
moment, a good omen ; he slipped a coin 
into a servant’s hand and_ whispered, 
“Supper and a quiet corner.” ‘The man 
guided them through an open window to 
a little table at the end of the covered-in 
balcony that went round the house on 
the dining-room floor. It was round a 
corner ; it might have been put there on 
purpose for them. The light was dim, 
the hum of voices came to them, but 
they were absolutely alone. The man 
brought them everything they wanted and 
discreetly vanished. 

“This is ripping,” Freddie said, in a 
low voice that was full of significance. 

“Tsn’t it?” she answered, and sipped 
her soup. “Altogether rather a good 
entertainment.” 

_“Ripping,” he said again. ‘They were 
silent for a moment, then he began, “ I’ve 
been awfully afraid 

“Why should you?” She pushed the 
Cup away, and he gave her a quail in 
aspic. He felt encouraged, but he wished 
her voice wasn't quite so cheery and 
collected ; it suggested that emotion was 
a long way off. 

“What are you thinking of?” she 
asked, looking up at him. 
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“The other night, when I broke your 
fan—do you remember ? ” 

** Rather,” she answered—she remem- 
bered that it was going to cost twelve-and- 
sixpence to mend. 

“T wanted to say something then— 
something, you know, that I have been 
thinking of for a long time.” 

“Why didn’t you?” ‘The servant 
brought them some fruit salad ; she waited 
till he had gone, and then repeated, 
“Why didn’t you ?” 

“JT don’t know—lI couldn’t—I believe 
it was that confounded fan that prevented 
me.” He tooka long gulp of champagne : 
he was getting on, he thought. She bent 
her head to eat a cherry that was in the 
salad, and he saw the glorious masses of 
her hair as the light rested on the gold of 
it fora moment. She was like a goddess ; 
he felt as if some day she would be a 
marble statue in the British Museum, or 
that she had been one, or something. 
Margaret was quite right to tell him to 
read Rossetti. Sybil belonged to that 
sort of thing. He was thinking awful 
rot, he told himself, but something had 
suddenly gone wrong inside him—his 
heart was right up in his throat. “It was 
a bore breaking it, you know: I couldn’t 
say it-—I mean what I wanted to say.” 
It was all confused, but he thought 
perhaps she would understand. 

* Well, you can now,” she said. ‘Then 
perhaps I'll say something to you.” 

“Po you mean that?” he asked 
huskily. She nodded, and reached out 
for some grapes. ‘* You know what it 1s, 
don’t you?” he went on. She shook her 
head and pushed a grape into her mouth. 
‘* Awful nuisance her not speaking,” he 
thought—‘‘ makes one so nervous. I 
believe you do,” he added. She looked 
at him again with a little flicker in her 
eyes that made him desperate. “I’m 
awfully gone on you,” he said with a 
burst, and tried to take her hands; but 
she pulled the left one back and the 
right one held a little bunch of grapes. 
“ T’ve been feeling as if I should blow my 
brains out if it wasn’t any good.” She 
shook her head and went on eating. He 
thought it rather greedy of her at a 
moment of this sort. “ But it’s all right— 
it is all right, isn’t it? Do say it’s all 
right,” he entreated. 

“Ts what all right ?” she asked, looking 
puzzled ; “I don’t believe you know a bit 
what you’re talking about, you foolish boy.’ 
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“Ves, I do; I’ve been in love with you 


all the time—you know that. Do you 
think you could marry me? I’m an awful 
rotter, but I’ll do anything you like. You 


can’t think how awfully fond I am of you.” 
** You mustn’t talk nonsense,” she said, 
“you dear boy—you are only a boy, you 


know. Why, I’m engaged to Algernon 
Wake. ‘The Prince was quite pleased : 


we told him. No one else knows, only 
you and the Prince.” 

Oh, I say, you don’t mean it !—Wake 
doesn’t care a bit; why, he’s Margaret 
Willoughby’s cousin, and he was always 
gone on her.” 

“ He’s gone on me now,” she answered 
in a triumphant tone, that made him 
shiver, “and I’m gone on him—awfully 
gone. But we must be friends, Freddie 
dear—you and I—always.” 

“T can’t.” He pushed away his plate 
and his face frightened her. “I can't 
Go) it.” 

‘* We'd better go back.” She rose and 
stepped quickly round the dim corner 
into the room. ‘The lights were shaded, 
but it seemed to Freddie that they blazed 
at him. ‘“ Here they are,” she said, and 
dropped into a vacant chair at a round 
table at which Algernon Wake anda merry 
party were supping. She looked as if she 
were going to begin again. 

Freddie went through the room as 
well as he could, seeing that a crowd was 
surging into it, got his hat and overcoat—it 
seemed as if they would never come upon 
the number—and hurried out into the 
cool air. 

‘**T shall have to do it,” he thought: 
*T can’t be made a fool of and 
it through. If only Blunt were here.” 
That Blunt should know seemed to be 
the only thing that would help him— 
Blunt or Margaret. But Margaret was 
at Wimbledon, and Blunt in Paris. He 
might send a wire to Paris : the office was 
open all night at Charing Cross. He 
took a hansom and drove there, and his 
hand trembled as he filled in the form. 
Refused. Shall do what I said.” it 
would probably be delivered the first 
thing in the morning; Blunt would get it 
before he started for Constantinople. 

Then there was Margaret: she was 
going to stay at Wimbledon till to-morrow 
afternoon. He must see her once 
more, and_ then . . [The worst of it 


see 


was that he had no pistol ; he would have 
morning. 


to get one in the He was 
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bewildered and in despair, he was quite 
certain he was in despair, and this delay 
was maddening—he wanted to get it all 
over. He almost staggered away from 
the telegraph office; that too convinced 
him of his own tragedy. He thought of 
his mother—he must see her again—there 


was nothing for it but to go home. He 
could never remember how he got into 


the dark still house—though he did it 
with a latchkey of course—and managed 
to mix a stiff whisky-and-soda before he 
crawled up to his room; but he did, and 
slept till nine the next morning. ‘Then 
with a start he remembered that he had 
been refused, that he must see his mother, 
write to Mrs Merlin and Margaret, get a 
pistol and blow his brains out. ‘ Awful 
bore not having a pistol by one for an 
emergency of this sort,” he thought. He 
determined to get it all done with, as 
soon as possible. He scrawled a line to 
Mrs. Merlin: “ It’s all up—she’s engaged 
to Wake,” and on his way down gave it 
to the servant to post. ‘Then there was 


Margaret—he must see her somehow 
once again. In the dining-room his 


mother was waiting for him, just as she 
had done yesterday morning. 

“T ought to have been down before,” 
he said: ‘‘overslept myself. I don’t want 
any breakfast. I’m going out now— 
immediately.” 

She rose, and put her arms round his 
neck. ‘Did you *she began. ‘“* You 
don’t mean that she — 

“She won't have me: Wake has got 
hold of her somehow.” He spoke in a 


hollow voice, and strained her to his 
heart, feeling that now he really was 
going through a tragedy. ‘I was a fool, 


T 


but I couldn’t help it, and you know 
how splendid she was.” In a minute he 
had left the house. He walked to Wig- 
more Street. ‘The morning air refreshed 
him, the lack of food cleared his head; 
but it was no good—he had to blow his 
brains out. He bought a little Derringer 
at a gunsmith’s in Wigmore Street. 

“It'll finish me off neatly,” he said 
cynically. ‘‘ Margaret will understand ; 
it’s such a bore not being able to see 
her till late this afternoon.” Suddenly 
a happy thought struck him: why not go 
to Wimbledon ? he had casually heard 
the name of the people she was staying 
with on Sunday when she talked of them. 
He looked up their address in the local 
directory, and took a hansom to Waterloo. 
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The trains played him false; he had to 
wait five-and-twenty minutes, then went 
to a wrong station ; but it didn’t matter. 
It was one o’clock by this time: perhaps 
it would be more decent to wait till she 
had lunched, he thought, then when he 
had seen her and told her he would stride 
away to a lonely part of the Common, 
and... he felt the pistol in his pocket. 
As a matter of fact, he was beginning 
to be a trifle bored by that pistol; but 
he didn’t see how he was to get out of 
using it after buying it, and sending Blunt 
a telegram. 

Luncheon was still going on at Bra- 
bazon Lodge; it was later than usual, 
for the house had been upset by the 
dance the previous night. Before he 
knew it he was shown into the dining- 
room, welcomed, and sitting at table. 
Margaret was delighted to see him; her 
friends were taken by his good looks, 
his easy manner, his charm; they liked 
his courage in coming, they scented 
romance, and made much of him. He 
felt it would be absurd to betray the 
inward tragedy of his soul (souls, he held, 
should be nursed in silence and in secret), 
so he cheered up; besides, he was very 
hungry, and the cutlets were delicious, 
the whisky-and-soda like nectar, And 
Margaret made everything so easy, and 
explained that she had half expected that 
Freddie would bring a message from 
some friends of theirs—about something 
she had forgotten to arrange yesterday. 
It was awfully clever of her to say that, 
he thought. ‘We might go back to 
town together,” she said innocently, re- 
gardless of what any one might think, 
“for mother has telegraphed that she 
can’t drive down and fetch me.” 

“A hansom ?” he suggested. 

“Tt would be splendid,” she answered ; 
“but the luggage and the maid?” 

“Send them on,” he answered, and 
added, in a low voice, ‘‘I must have a 
talk with you.” He was beginning to 
feel rather nervous about the pistol, which 
was loaded. It was an awkward thing 
to have in one’s pocket at a suburban 
luncheon-table. He felt that if the old 
lady opposite in the lace cap and maroon 
bow—evidently an aunt staying in the 
house—knew of it she would have a fit. 
‘There were a number of people sitting 
round the table ; it was quite odd to feel 
that he had only to put his hand in his 
pocket and bring that Derringer out, and 
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they would be in a high state of excite- 
ment: it was almost a lark. 
more awkward that his spirits would go 
up, for there was no getting out of the 


It was even 


catastrophe now; but he couldn't help 
being happier with Margaret. 

“T know you have a great deal to tell 
me,” she said, when a high-tide conver- 
sation gave her a chance; “ but wait till 
we are out of the house.” 

Half an hour later they walked away 
together. ‘They would find a hansom 
for themselves, they said. They gave 
each other one look—enough to show 
they felt that the immensities of life were 
upon them—as they went down the drive 
of Brabazon Lodge, out by the double 
gates, and on to the highway bounded 
by the gardens of the snug suburban 
residences that testify to the well-offness 
of the upper middle class and its leanings 
towards air and space. Beyond the road- 
way were the green, undulating stretches 
of the Common, with here and there a 
clump of gorse or little patch of bush 
and briar that gave a hint of the country 
side. Presently, when they had walked 
a long way over the grass, they came 
upon a copse of struggling trees that 
appealed to them; but in and out of its 
shade children ran and nursemaids loit- 
ered—there was no chance of quiet talk 
in it. They stopped, and looked up for 
a moment at the blue sky that roofed 
in the summer and gathered the distance 
into an embrace ; but still they did not 
speak. Silence had been one of the 
clauses in their compact of friendship ; 
“it will help us to commune better than 
words,” she had said. He hadn’t under- 
stood her then; but he was getting more 
and more embarrassed now, and he was 
afraid, unless they discussed matters soon, 
that it would be impossible to get up 
enough emotion to convince her of his 
desperation. 

“ Rossetti and Browning didn’t put me 
up to much,” he said at last. 

** You asked her?” 

“Ves,” There was a seat placed well 
back from the road, and framed by a 
high growth of greenery. Margaret went 
quickly towards it, and sat down. It 
embarrassed him still more; everything 
embarrassed him,—the light, it ought to 
have been dark for the communication he 
had to make; and the weather, it ought to 
have been bad instead of this soft summer 
that made the whole world pleasant. 
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“Tell me what she said.” 

“Tt’s all up,” he answered : 
gaged to W ake.” 

She made a sound of sympathy. “I’ve 
been so afraid—I had a letter from him 
last night, written before he went to the 
Warrenfords’—he was almost incoherent. 
Of course he knew I couldn’t— 

“ He isn’t fit to black your shoes, but I 
daresay he wanted to—— 


“she’s en- 


‘‘No, I don’t think so,” she answered 
thoughtfully. “I believe Uncle Wilfred ” 


—Uncle Wilfred was the family Duke 
“thinks he ought to marry for money.” 
“She has tons—from the corkscrew. 
Still I could have given her some things 
he can't.” 
“Of course you could, and you are so 


different. Oh! I can’t think how she 
could * 
“You only think that because you 


know me,” he answered sadly. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“This.” He stretched his side pocket 
open so that she could see the pistol. 

“Freddie !” 

“There’s nothing else,” he — said 
solemnly, and he hoped with determina- 
tion. 

“Oh! no—no! 
horror-struck. 

“Tt’s the only thing left—I wrote to 
Mrs. Merlin and wired to Blunt. I 
thought it better that my mother should 
have the shock,” he answered in the same 
invincible tone. ‘She will at least have 
been saved the miserable anticipation.” 

Margaret looked at him for a moment 
in silence. ‘It would be such a terrible 


not that!” She was 


end,” she said. 
They were silent again for a few 
minutes. Her face was turned towards 


the road. He wondered if she were 
thinking that in a few minutes she would 
go along it alone while he went to seek 
solitude—and death. ‘The worst of it 
was that he couldn’t help feeling as if the 
whole thing were part of a play rather 
than a part of his life. 

Suddenly she rose to her feet, “ There’s 
an empty hansom—let us go back and 
spend a last hour together,” she said. 
“Mother is at the Albert Hall, selling 
wooden i images at a bazaar——” . 

3 ae thought I would do it here.” 

Oh no,” she answered reproachfully, 

‘not in the suburbs. Besides, it ought to 
‘; done in the dark.” , 
“There is no place in town.” 
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“There are lonely corners in the Park,” 
she answered, and hailed the hansom. 
**T often think the view over the Serpen- 
tine bridge when the night is coming is 
one of the most mystical and beautiful” 

-her foot was on the step of the hansom: 
“do be careful how you get in,” she 
whispered : “‘if it went off in your pocket 
it might kill us both.” 

Her little sitting-room in Pont Street 
was cool and delightful. The furniture 
was white, the curtains blue; there were 
quantities of yellow flowers, and an open 
lattice window with a green tree (planted 
in the back garden) that looked in at 
them. It was nearly five She 
rang for tea. It was quite natural that 
they should have a long (¢éfe-a-téfe, for 
Margaret was supposed to be clever. 

*“You must give me that horrid _ pistol,” 
she said, 

**No,” he 
can't.” 

‘Only to hide in the coal-scuttle while 
we are together,” she pleaded: “I am so 
afraid of You don’t want to kill me 
even by accident, do you, Freddie ?” 

Then he gave it to her. ‘They sat 
down on low chairs, one on either side of 
the Indian tray, and had tea. ‘They were 
very grave, as befitted a last hour together : 
they talked of poetry, of what the world 
might have been, of philosophy and the 
great mysteries that Freddie was about 
to solve. Margaret’s voice was low and 
yearning, her eyes grew tender; it seemed 
to Freddie as if it was only now that he 
fully understood her. He leant towards 
her and looked wonderingly into the 
great unfathomable depths of her eyes. 
The tears came into them once—this was 
when they had finished tea—she rose 
suddenly as if to hide them. A little 
clock on the mantelpiece struck half-past 
five in a tone that seemed full of know- 
ledge and mystery. 

“Tt’s time to go,” he said, in a low 
voice ; ‘and the worst of it is,” he added 
slowly, ‘that I don’t believe she'll care— 
she’s not like you.” 

Then quite suddenly she burst into 
tears and turned to him: “ You mustn't 
do it,” she cried; “it would be wicked, 
cruel, cowardly.” 

“* Margaret ! Margaret !” 


o'clock. 


answered firmly — “I 


“Oh, dear old Freddie, you won't do 
it, will you?” 

“Not Freddie,” he objected, ‘but 
Fred !” 
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“Oh, what does it matter?” she said 
impatiently ; “ you mustn’t do it.” She 
put out her hands entreatingly. 

He looked again deep, deep into her 
eyes, and took the slender hands. <A 
great wave swept over him. “ ‘There’s 
no one like you, Margaret,” he said. 
there’s Sybil.” 

* She’s heartless.” 

“TI can’t believe she doesn’t care.” 

“ You can’t,” he leant forward till his 
lips touched her hair, “you can’t-—be- 
cause—because there’s no one like you 
in the world.” He drew her to him till 
he could feel the beating of her heart. 
*“T don’t believe I ever cared for her as 
I do for you,” he whispered. 

“You care much more.” 

“7 don't, 
she’d been like you Why didn’t you 
love me, Margaret?” he asked with 
sudden vehemence: “I should never 
have looked at her then.” 

“ You never wanted me to—in that way.” 

“TI always did. It was because I 
thought you didn’t.” 

** Oh, Freddie, what awful stories !” 
she let him draw her closer. 


‘* Ves—vyes : 


But 


They took another hansom half an hour 
later to Lady Gaysford’s. Perhaps she’d 
been watching, for as the door opened 
she ran downstairs and threw herself into 
his arms. 

“Oh, Freddie,” she exclaimed, 
have been looking for you everywhere. I 
was afraid that 

‘You foolish mother!” he laughed, 
and dragged her fondly into the library. 
“T’'ve been having a splendid time with 
Margaret.” 

“You look 
bewildered. 

‘* Better !” he cried : 
was an ass,” 

** But tell me what has happened, dear. 
Has Margaret been to Sybil? has she 
changed her mind ?” 

‘*Changed it? She has no more mind 
than she has heart. I’ve been a_ fool. 
There’s only one woman in the world, 
and -” 

“You said she was like a goddess.” 

“She is a pig.” 

“A pig!’ 

She ate too much supper.” 

* But i 

* Mother, Margaret has promised to 
marry me.” 


~* we 


better.” She was quite 


“T am cured,—I 


“c 
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“Oh, my dear boy, I was always so 


fond of Margaret.” Lady Gaysford took 
the girl in her arms and kissed her. 
“ Mrs. Merlin’s in the drawing-room,” she 
said, turning to Freddie: “she has been 
here more than an hour—she was afraid 
you had done something desperate. She's 
such a sweet woman.” 

** She’s a sweet idiot.” 

* And Mr. Blunt is here.” 

“Blunt !” 

“He had a_ telegram 
half-past eight this morning in Paris, 
He was so alarmed that he put off 
going to Constantinople and rushed 
back.” 

“ How splendid of him! 
to them.” 

I'reddie opened the drawing-room door 
with the air of a man who is modest but 
knows himself to be a hero. 

“There he is,” Mrs. Merlin said, in 
her low, thrilling voice. She met them 
half way up the drawing-room. “I knew 
this dear girl would help you.” She took 
lreddie’s hand, and looked at Margaret 
gratefully. “I’ve suffered agonies about 
you.” 

“Just like you!” Freddie exclaimed. 

‘“* But look here, what does this mean?” 
Blunt asked indignantly. “They woke 
me up with your confounded wire this 
morning. I thought you were going to 
put a pistol to your head. I put off going 
to Constantinople ie 

“Tt was magnificent of you,” I reddie 
answered. ‘‘ Everybody is so splendid. | 
was desperate, but it’s all right now—-I’m 
engaged to Margaret.” 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed Mrs. Merlin: 
“but it’s Sybil.” 

“It was—but it 
plained. 

Blunt was savage as well as puzzled. 
“ Sybil refused you—-—” he began. 

“But Margaret has accepted me, and 
I am in the seventh heaven.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake keep there. 
I wish you hadn’t dragged me back across 
the Channel.” 

“Vou know, Freddie dear, you have 
made us feel rather foolish,’ said Mrs. 
Merlin. 

“Oh no,” he answered reproachfully : 
“T have only proved how kind you are.” 
He shook her hand and then Blunt’s, while 
he leant back to kiss his mother’s forehead 
and looked at Margaret. ‘I think you 
are all splendid,” he added. 


from you at 


Let’s go up 


isn’t,” Freddie ex- 





















A NIGHT IN 


BY A. M. 


N the autumn of last year we were 
ransferred from Kashmir to Dung- 
apur, a small state in Rajputana. 

Three days in the train found us at 
Udaipur, beyond which the railway does 
not go. After some very pleasant days 
in this “Kashmir of Rajputana,” I 
started off on a drive of sixty miles very 
early one morning, with my baby and a 


A drawing by G. D. Armour, 


THE JUNGLE. 
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Four hours in our tonga, drawn by two 
sturdy little ponies, over the very worst of 
tracks—road you could scarcely call it 
with any regard to truth—brought us 
to the bungalow next morning. From 
Udaipur to Kherwara the road had been 
mostly through gorges in the hills, with 
thick jungles every now and then, and a 
good many climbs up steep ascents and 


‘Four hours in a tonga, drawn by two sturdy little ponies. 


nurse. My husband had gone on ahead 
to get things ready for us, as the country 
Was in a somewhat destitute condition 
Owing to a three years’ famine. ‘That 


night we spent at Kherwara, a village— 
or perhaps I should say a town—about 
eighteen miles from Dungapur city, and 
the headquarters of the Mewar Bhil 
Corps, 





runs downhill. But a few miles out of 
Kherwara, when we had left behind us 
the low range of hills which surrounds the 
cantonment, the country becomes more 


and more open. For miles round 
Dungapur itself, except for the small 
double range which encloses the city, 


there are no big hills, their place being 
taken by tiny 


endless successions of 
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hillocks, like big mounds, two hundred 
yards or so across, which roll away and 
away as far as eye can see, and are called 
by the natives magra-magras. ‘These 
little hillocks are mostly grass-covered, 
with here and there small bushes, which 
afford covert for many a hare ; but as you 
get near some range of larger hills, taller 
and thicker vegetation grows, and merges 
into the large jungles, where you may 
expect to find big game. 

Though up to this time the road to 
Dungapur was by far the worst I had 
ever travelled over, it was by no means 
the worst in the state, as we very soon 
discovered. I think people in England, 
who, if they ever do need to take their 
carriages off the smooth macadam roads, 
do so with the utmost slowness and care, 
and probably then only into a grass field 
—would be more than astonished if they 
could see the way a tonga and pair is 
driven in Rajputana! ‘To begin with, 
there is no such thing as a made road in 
the whole of Dungapur; only a track, 
more often used for camels, ponies, or 
pedestrians than for wheeled carts. These 
latter are only the roughest of bullock 
carts, whose wheels are hewn, with not 
much idea of a true circle, out of three 
blocks of wood. ‘The track, too, often 
streams and rivers, banks and 
ditches, and goes up and down at very 
steep gradients, but all the same the 
pace, which is a pretty fast one, is seldom 
slackened for any of these obstacles, and 
the person on the back seat has just got 
to hold on as best he can with both 
hands if he does not want to find himself 
suddenly deposited in the dust. My 
nurse and baby were more than once 
bumped on to the footboard when sitting 
on the back seat ! 

By tonga, but more often by riding, my 
husband and I visited a great many parts 
of the state that winter, camping for a 
day or two at each place, and hunting 
any shikar there was to be had. This 
consisted for the most part of small game 
—hares, duck, and snipe—with ravine 
deer, and an occasional panther. ‘The 
second of these that we got, and the 
first time I ever sat up for a wild animal, 
gave us such an exciting time that I think 
it is worth telling. 

Panthers had become 
over the 


crosses 


scarce all 
the three 


very 
country, owing to 


years’ continued famine and drought, but 
at last one day news came of one which 
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was known to drink at a certain water- 
hole down in the extreme south of the 
state, at a place called Mewara. As we 
wished to visit this place, we ordered, 
after the fashion of the country, a donkey 
to be tied up near the water, and lost no 
time in setting off, my baby coming with 
us as usual. 

Arrived at Mewara, we found our 
advance tents pitched in a big field, 
under the shade of three large durr trees, 
and the shtkari waiting with the tidings of 
a kill the night before. ‘This was awfully 
exciting. The first thing to do was for 
the shikari to make a machan—a con- 
struction built among the branches in 
which one can sit—over the spot, big 
enough and strong enough to hold us 
both, to which we would come that 
evening before the sun set. 

It was then about eleven o'clock, and 
as we had come some distance that 
morning, I went to my tent for a little 
rest. My baby and nurse had done the 
march on an elephant, which always ac- 
companied our camp, as the tonga had 
to make a two days’ detour to reach the 
spot—the track being very narrow and 
right through the jungle. 

At half-past five I was ready dressed in 
my skikar kit—a coat, blouse, and skirt 
of very nondescript colours—and after a 
light dinner, and taking some sandwiches 
with us, we got on our ponies and 
cantered off after the shzkar?. ‘The water- 
hole was in a narrow gorge between rocky 
hills, and with thick jungle all round, so 
as we penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the shade, the sun appeared to have 
already set some time, and we were afraid 
we were rather late. Our idea had been 
to get comfortably settled in our tree 
before it got dark and the panther began 
to move from his resting-place during the 
day. After more than half an hour of 
steady riding, we suddenly came upon 
the place where the donkey had been 
killed, quite close to the track. Half of 
the poor beast still remained, carefully 
covered up by the shikari with brambles 
to prevent other animals finishing it off. 
As we got off our ponies and examined 
the ladder placed against a tall tree, and 
on a branch of which I could see what 
looked like a huge green nest, we suddenly 
heard a monkey from a tree close by 
begin his peculiar barking call—three yaps 
quickly together—his warning of a panther 
or tiger approaching. It is quite a different 
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noise to his usual “oow-oow” when talking 
to his friends. 

* dAgya, Sahib!” (He has come, Sahib !) 
said the skékari in an excited whisper ; 
and my husband at once turned to me 
and whispered: “Up you go as quick 
as you can; the panther has 
already.” 

I prepared to obey, but looking up I 
saw the ladder did not reach the nest 
by two or three feet, so I said he must 
go up first and then pull me up after 
him. It was getting more than dusk by 
this time, and my husband disappeared 
from sight as he reached the machan. 

‘Come on—i think you can do it all 
right,” came softly from above me, and 
I set off up the ladder, and without much 
difficulty my husband hauled me up the 
remaining little space into the nest be- 
side him. 

I think the panther must have heard 
or suspected something, and moved off, 
as the monkey had stopped yapping. So 
we proceeded to make ourselves as com- 
fortable as we could with cushions and 
rugs, and also to make some little places 
where we out. The shzkari, 
full of zeal, had evidently been determined 
that we should not be visible to the 
panther, but he had quite forgotten the 
rather important fact that, to shoot the 
panther, you must be able to see him. 
lhe leaves were dry, and made a dreadful 
crackling as we pulled the branches away, 
but we could not help it, and went on as 
carefully as we could, until we had made 
a fairly good opening from which my 
husband could cover a bank opposite with 
his rifle. The water was about thirty yards 
away to our left, and was only a tiny little 
pool about two feet square. But the dead 
donkey was immediately below our tree, 
and we could not possibly have seen the 


come 


could see 


panther when he came to finish him if 


we left him there, so my husband told 
the sitkart to drag it across to the bank, 
which was between thirty and forty yards 
away from our tree. ‘This done, we sent 
the men away had brought our 
things, and the sfvAart, and prepared to 
watch and wait. 

Ihe moon, which was full that night, 
was already beginning to rise, and we 
only had a very short spell of darkness. 


who 


We were settled in our machan a little 
before seven, and until eleven” o’clock 
nothing of any importance happened. 
But oh! the stillness and weird excite 
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ment of it all! ‘The queer shadows under 
the trees, the utter silence, which yet is 
full of tiny sounds —the rustling of a leaf, 
the faint pitter-pat on the dry leaves as 
some small animal of the jungle comes 
along to take his nightly drink, the calls 
of the night-birds to each other, perhaps 
in warning of an enemy’s approach, the 
snapping of a twig as some larger animal 
makes an incautious step—all these and 
many other weird sounds kept me in a 
continued state of excitement. 

A dark form gliding under the trees 
would make me seize my husband’s arm, 
and just breathe, “‘Vhere he is!” when 
probably it would only be a fox or a 
jackal. 

Or a stealthy step I would hear coming 
towards us, and, “I am sure that is the 
panther!” would be answered by, “ You 
won't hear the panther when he comes.” 

This went on for some hours, and I 
began to be somewhat less convinced 
that every sound must be a_ panther, 
when suddenly from a tree close by came 
the warning yap-yapping of our sentinel 
the monkey. My husband was sitting 
up in a second, and whispering, “ He’s 
come !” peered out through the branches 
to try and see the panther if he could. 

I sat up as cautiously as I could, and 
then my husband whispered, so low I 
could only just hear him: “ Don’t move; 
i can see him—he’s drinking.” 

Scarcely daring to breathe, I remained 
motionless, and presently, my husband 
signing to me to do so, I silently leant 
forward until I could see round the trunk 
of the tree to where the panther, like a 
black shadow, was lapping at the little 
pool of water. I should not have recog- 
nised the shadow to be a panther unless 
I had been told, it was so indistinct 
under the trees. He was scarcely within 
shot in that light, being behind the trunk 
of the tree, so we waited, expecting to see 
him come for the donkey. But to our 
despair, after he had quenched his thirst 
he suddenly seemed to vanish away from 
where we had seen him, and a second 
afterwards my husband caught a glimpse 
of him passing—you can’t call it walking, 
they just glide like a shadow—behind our 
tree and on down the nullah, He was 
not a big one, but still it was awfully 
disappointing, as we might not see hin 
again, Our only hope was that, on his 
way back from his wander, he might come 
upon the donkey and give my husband 
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the chance of a shot. So for this we 
prepared to wait till morning if necessary, 
and the silence of the night settled down 
on us once {more, almost more intense 
than before. 

Towards one o’clock we certainly were 
getting drowsy, to say the least of it, when 
we were both startled out of our sleep by 
hearing the most fearful snarls and yells 
coming from just below our tree. My 
husband was peering out in an instant, 
but only just in time to see two large 
animals, fighting hard, one on the top of 
the other, disappear into the shadows of 


the trees. In the difficult light of the 
moon we had not time to see what 
animals they were for certain, but it 


looked and sounded like a panther driving 
off a pig. What the second animal was 
we shall never know, but one of them 
returned immediately and began eating 
the donkey. At first we could not see 
what it was, but after a little time made 
out the huge body and hideous, savage 
face of a large hyena! After we had 
recovered from our surprise, we tried to 
think of some way of making him go off, 
as we did not at all want him to eat up 
all the donkey, or keep away the panther, 
who, for all we knew, might be close by ; 
we could not, of course, fire at him. — First 
we tried to shoo him away by throwing 
little sticks at him, but he took no notice ; 
then we said ‘‘ Boo” softly, and gently 
clapped our hands: but he was not the 
least frightened, and simply stopped his 
eating to raise his head and glare at us 
with the most horribly savage scowl it 
has ever been my luck to see. And I 
was very glad we were up in a tall tree, 
and that hyenas do not climb. 

After a bit we gave up the idea of 
trying to frighten him as quite useless, 
and just sat and watched the monster 
gorging. ‘That is not a pretty word, I 
admit, but no other will express the way 
that animal ate and ate, and the horrible 
sounds he made in eating, till after about 
an hour he was obliged to take a drink, a 
walk round, and a roll or two, before he 
could go on. It would have been far 
more disgusting had it been light enough 
to see all his movements ; as it was we 
could only see him—not his dinner. At 
last, as all things must sooner or later, 
the banquet came to an end, and the 
hyena wandered off into the jungle out of 
our sight. Then, thinking nothing more 
was likely to happen now, as there could 
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scarcely be enough of the donkey left to 
attract even a wolf, we made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, and hoped to 
get a little sleep before morning. 

But, strangely enough, by far the most 
exciting part of the night was yet to come, 
We must have been dozing for about an 
hour, perhaps more, when J, who was 
lying so that I could see a bit of the 
ground under our tree through a hole in 
the branches, fancied I saw a dark shadow 
pass below me, and clutching my husband's 
arm, signed to him to look out. Whether 
what I had seen was the panther or not 
I do not know, and it does not matter; 
but there, right opposite us on the bank, 
with his white chest gleaming in the 
moonlight, sat a large panther ! 

If I had been excited before that night, 
it was as nothing to what I felt now, and 
my heart was beating so hard and fast I 
thought it must be audible. We dare not 
move so much as a finger, as the panther 
appeared to be looking straight into our 
nest; but luckily in a few minutes he 
turned his head, got up and _ stretched 
himself exactly like a huge cat, and with 
a great yawn sat himself down again on 
his haunches a few yards nearer to us. 
After that stretch our doubts of his being 
a panther, if we had had any, must 
have flown, as he was quite unmistakable. 
We could also see clearly that he was not 
the same panther we had seen earlier in 
the night, as not only was he much 
bigger, but his coat was of a much 
brighter colour. He did not appear to 
be Icoking at us now, so my husband, 
with infinite care, got his rifle into 
position, and after careful aim at the 
shining white chest, fired—and the panther 
rolled over with a growl. In a minute, 
with another low growl, he rolled over 
again into a clump of tall grasses just at 
the bottom of the bank, and remained 
quite still and silent. He was completely 
hidden from us, and we could only watch 
the place and wait. 

After half an hour of silence and im- 
movability on the part of the panther, and 
careful watching on ours, my husband 
thought he must be dead, and was for 
calling up the men to bring the ladder. 
But I persuaded him not to, as I was very 
nervous of his having to approach the 
panther hidden from view like that—which 
is what he would have done, of course, if 
he had brought up the men; and also 
because I had heard many stories of 
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panthers supposed to be dead, which had 
turned out only too much alive. And I 
can never be too thankful that we had 
the patience to wait. Hardly had we got 
comfortable again, to try and sleep till 
dawn, when we should be able to see 
everything clearly, when a crackling came 
on the dry leaves under the tree, and we 
raised ourselves just in time to see our 
friend the hyena, who moved by no 
means silently like the panther, emerge 
into the open, evidently returned to see 
if he could not find one little bit more 
donkey. We waited breathlessly to see 
what would happen, and in a minute we 
saw that the hyena felt the presence of a 
deadly foe. He stopped short about ten 
yards away from the clump of grass in 
which the dead or alive panther lay, 
sniffed the air, and then began baying 
him. It was the most blood-curdling 
kind of howling imaginable. If it was 
intended as a challenge it had the desired 
result, for in a minute we heard a savage 
growl come from the long grass, and, 
quicker than my eye could follow in the 
uncertain moonlight, the panther had 
sprung out fully ten yards right upon the 
hyena ! 

And now how can I describe that 
awful tussle? Snarls, howls, and fierce 
growls all horribly mixed as those two 
fearful animals fought. ‘The panther we 
could see was severely wounded—in fact, 
one shoulder appeared quite useless—and 
We gave our sympathies all to him; and 
very soon it seemed probable that the 
hyena would get the best of it, as he was 
on the top, when suddenly, just as_ if 
some unseen referee had called “Time !” 
the two animals simultaneously parted a 
few yards and lay gasping and panting on 
the ground. 

All this happened in a far shorter time 
than it has taken to tell, and this was 
really the first opportunity my husband 
had of giving the panther another bullet. 
He was not slow to avail himself of this 
chance, and with the report that rang out 
like a cannon the hyena bolted, and the 
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panther rolled over on his side. I was 
literally trembling with excitement by 
this time, and as we saw the panther did 
not move even when we called out at 
him, my husband shouted to the men to 
bring the ladder up, and got down from 
the tree to be the first to approach the 
panther. When the men got near him 
they said he was still breathing, so my 
husband cautiously walked towards himn— 
I watching from above in a state of excite- 
ment I cannot properly describe —and 
gave him his coup de grace. ‘Then, to 
make assurance doubly sure, the men 
prodded him gently with a long stick, and 
that eliciting no response whatever, pulled 
him a few feet along the ground by his tail, 
as a final and absolutely sure test. Being 
now certain he would never move again, my 
husband called to me to come down ; but 
this was no very easy matter, as I had to 
get down that piece of tree up which the 
ladder did not reach, and somehow my 
knees felt most curiously feeble. How- 
ever, my husband came up the ladder 
again, and with his help I did manage 
to reach ¢erra firma quite safely. ‘There 
was the great beast lying stretched out in 
front of us, with a beautifully marked 
skin, dark spots on a pale ground. He 
was an unusually big, heavy panther. 

We then walked back along the track 
till we reached the ponies, mounted 
them, and got back to camp at half-past 
five, just as the dawn was showing signs 
of breaking, and the fires that had been 
kept going round our tents all night, to 
scare away any wild animals that might 
have wished to inspect my baby’s tent, 
were dying down. 

Since that night I have several times 
sat up in a tree from sunset to sunrise 
with my husband—sometimes when we 
were trying to end the days of some 
dangerous man-eater—but I have never 
had quite so exciting a time as that first 
night. Indeed, I have been told by 
sportsmen who have sat up numberless 
times that my experience was quite 
unique. 
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BY HERBERT 


STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 
WILLIAM CROOKS, 


Mf. 


VIVIAN. 


That thou mayst prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i? the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee ! 


EING asked by a heckler at Dept- 
ford why I doubted the chances 
of the Labour candidate, in view 

of the enormous Labour victory at Wool- 
wich last year, I replied, ‘* Mr. Crooks is 
a very able man.” If this had occurred 
after I made the acquaintance of the 
honourable member for Woolwich, I 
should certainly have expressed myself 
with far greater emphasis. 

I saw him for the first time one 
Monday at the House of Commons. 
He received me very courteously, taking 
me by the arm and conducting me to a 
seat in the Lobby which leads to the 
House of Lords. 

Crooks. ‘““What do you want to talk 
to me about?” Vivian. “I want you to 
tak to me about anything on earth, so 
that I may gather some impressions of 
an interesting man.” CRooKs (smiling all 
over his face), ‘About anything on 
earth! How long have you got? A 
week ?” 

l'irst impressions being usually the best, 
I will set them down as they occurred to 
me. A short, burly man, with a seafaring 
walk; clad in a jetket with ample 
pockets, where he is often pleased to 
thrust his hands jauntily, a broad expanse 
of white shirt, a black tie with a dark 
red pattern on it, pointed turn-down 
collars . . . I scarcely noticed more, so 
engrossed was I by the strength and 
eloquence of his expression. His sinewy, 
hizsute hands appear relentless, but their 
facility of gesture reveals a rich imagina- 
tion ; his rugged features, alert aud stern, 
like those of a sentinel in war, never lose 
the humour which belongs to those who 
have played with death. There is some- 


thing truculent about his bushy black 
eyebrows, which turn up as defiantly as 
the Kaiser’s whiskers, but the liquid brown 
eyes, brown as a Cornishman’s, though 
sometimes gleaming with righteous indig- 
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with benevo- 
lence and compassion; they almost fill 
with tears when he is telling a tale of 
doul and sorrow. 

‘“‘T have made this House of Commons 
cry twice,” he said, jerking his thumb over 


nation, seem always filled 


his shoulder. “I am not exaggerating. 
I saw the tears in their eyes. It is 
wonderful what you can do with them,” 
he added, wagging his head. ‘“ You 
would scarcely believe it.” But I could 
well believe it, after listening for an hour 
and a half to the rich, pathetic voice, 
which carries conviction in every note 
and thrills the listener with its mysterious 
magnetism. Indeed, I often felt quite 
husky myself as he poured forth un- 
varnished stories of the sufferings of 
the poor. When I asked him how it was 
he moved the House of Commons to cry, 
he answered with great simplicity, ‘‘ Merely 
by telling them a few ordinary occurrences 
which happen all round us every day. 
I have talked to them of the philanthropy 
of the very poorest... . The philanthropy 
of the poor! ‘There is nothing on earth 
like it. Unless you have seen it with your 
own eyes, you can never believe it, you 
can never understand how great and 
marvellous it is. I have known a man 
with a wife and family to support. They 
had had a meal, it is true, but there 
only remained a hunch of bread in the 
larder. A neighbour came with the old 
old tale, so common now that it scarcely 
attracts any attention. He and his family 
had tasted nothing for days. The poor 
kiddies were starving. He added, with a 
sob, that he feared they were going to 
die ‘Well, mate,’ said the first one, 
‘we’ve only got this bit of bread in the 
house and God knows where we shall 
pick up another. But your case is worse 
than ours. Take it. Here it is. Don't 
thank me, but let us pray the Lord for 
better times. And (with a feeble smile) 


1 
‘ 
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you'd better be off quickly, or I may 
want to take it back.’ 

“Have you ever had a meal and not 
known when you would get another?” 
Mr. Crooks asked almost indignantly. 
“Well, I have. Often and often I have 
had to go without food for days. I 
remember once, when I had wandered 
a long way from home, trying to get a 
job. My belly was very empty, and I 
had to tie my belt as tight as I could 
bear. Some one said to me: ‘No, my 
lad, I haven't a job to give you. But 
you look dead tired, so here’s twopence 
to pay for a ride.’ Do you think that 
I took that ride? Not I! I footed 
it all the way, though I was stumbling 
and dizzy long before the end of it, 
and you may bet I took those two d. 
home with me.” He laughed rather 
grimly over the recollection, and returned 
from the digression to relate other ex- 
amples of the generosity displayed by the 
very poorest. 

“Only the other day a woman came 
in to her neighbour’s and said with a 
sigh of relief, ‘My bloke’s got a job at 
last, thank God. It was about time. But 
it’s right away down the river, and the 


Lord only knows how he’s going to get 


there.’ ‘What are you goingto do?’ ‘I 
don’t know. I’ve pawned the sheets and 
got fifteen d. on them, but that ain't 
enough.’ ‘All right,’ said the other, ‘I 
suppose I must let you have mine again 
the same as before. ‘The same as before,’” 
Mr. Crooks repeated, in tones full of 
pathos. “Then again I have known a man 
lend the bit of rent which he has starved 
himself to save up for the landlord. He 
knew right enough that the collector might 
come round at any moment and turn him 
out into the streets to-morrow, wife and 
kiddies and all. He didn’t do it to rob 
the landlord, mind you. He just felt 
he must, and he was prepared to take 
the consequences.” 

Vivian. “Every one deplores the terrible 
sufferings of the poor. But what solution 
do you propose for this standing problem ? 
‘Take housing, for instance. I went into 
the question at great length at one of my 
meetings the other day, and I was asked 
for a remedy. I suggested that, as a 
beginning, much good might be done by 
enabling people to leave overcrowded 
slums and sleep outside in the country ; 
but some of my audience grew quite 
angry and derided me for inviting them 
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to spend more money on railway fares, 
Do you not agree with me that it would 
be a step in the right direction?” 
Crooks. “That is certainly-a palliative, 
but only for those who are in regular 
employ and have regular hours. Half 
the people in London could not afford 
to live out in the country. Take the 
people we call tide-servers. ‘They have 
plenty of other names, but that one will 
do very well. ‘They have to be hanging 
about by the river at any time during 
the twenty-four hours; if they get a 
shilling it’s paradise to them, and they 
don’t bother about anything until they 
have exhausted it. These people must 
live near their work, or at any rate near 
the place where they hope to find it. 
My remedy would be to sweep away the 
slums and build blocks of tenements. I 
hate blocks as much as any one; they 
are ugly and unhomelike, but at any rate 
they are airy and comparatively spacious, 
and they can be kept clean. Besides, 
the same acre of ground will accommo- 
date many more people in blocks than 
in slums, and far more cheaply. I don't 
see what else you can propose under 
present conditions, And even that would 
have to be done gradually, otherwise 
what would happen to the inhabitants 
during the process of pulling down and 
rebuilding? But in all this you will have 
to consider the passionate love of home 
which somehow manages to subsist even 
among the most miserable surroundings. 
‘That will always be an obstacle. Few 
people realise how overwhelmingly strong 
this love of home is. It expresses itself 
generally in the worship of some house- 
hold god: an old chest of drawers, 
perhaps; or a rickety table, which has 
once been painted, but now has only 
a little dab of white on one leg; ora 
rush-bottomed chair,—they don’t make 
many of them now, so it has probably 
been handed down from a father or a 
grandfather. People love to point to such 
a thing as this and tell its history, and 
they would not be parted from it for 
anything, even though they were starving. 
Home wouldn’t be home without it, and 
they would not exchange it for a suite 
of rooms at the Hotel Cecil.” : 

I observed that this was to prefer sentl- 
ment above comfort. Crooks. “ Aye, 
but it is their notion of comfort—they 
find comfort in this reminder of the 
sensation of home. If they have to g0 
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away, they come back with a sense of 
satisfaction which no one can realise until 
he has experienced it himself. Those 
who talk of Empire (he spoke with 
rising indignation) should remember that 
they must give us something to fight for, 
something to defend. Empire is all very 
well from the point of view of a sleek 
clerk, who lives in a villa and goes up 
to the City every day in a silk hat. But 
to the derelicts it seems very far off—a 
mockery, a will-o’-the-wisp. Men will 
sacrifice anything, even their lives, to 
defend their homes ; but when they have 
no homes, no happiness, not even the 
barest necessaries of life, how can you 
expect them to grow wildly enthusiastic 
about abstract ideas like an Empire, 
which may be very important to com- 
merce and help to fill the pockets of 
millionaires, but which does not give the 
poor a crust of bread or the price of a 
bed in a shelter! This country spends 
enormous sums year after year in grati- 
fying the lust of conquest; but the 
greatest and most lasting conquest would 
be to defeat, scatter, rout, and utterly 
destroy all the misery at home. When 


I was a boy we lived in two small rooms. 


There were seven of us. . (After a long 
pause) I am reflecting, to make sure 
whether all the children were born there. 
Yes, we were seven. It was not very 
grand. But I remember a woman coming 
to see my mother. ‘Oh! isn’t it beauti- 
ful?’ she said when she came in. Well, 
I said nothing, but I thought to myself, 
‘What sort of place can she live in if 
she thinks this beautiful?’ ... I have 
gone through all the statistics of over- 
crowding and I find that in every case it 
has been accompanied by an increase of 
crime, an increase of lunacy, an increase 
of all manner of disease. But it is easier 
to criticise than to construct. ‘There can 
be no real remedy until the whole system 
is changed. ‘The House of Commons 
won't help us to that. Do you know what 
we say of the House of Commons in Poplar, 
for all the practical good it does to the 
people? We use a very vulgar phrase,—its 
not up to a dirty gingerbeer bottle. Poh! 
Do we want a House of Commons which 
spends a whole session over a Licensing 
Bill? Let the brewers and_publicans 
settle their affairs outside. They want 
no House of Commons—not they. No 
more do half these big beggars who take 
up all the time-of Parliament with their 
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commercial interests. It often fills me 
with despair and hatred and all manner 
of unchristian sentiments when I see how 
the burning needs of the poor are flouted 
in this assembly which they are supposed 
to elect. (His eyes were flashing now, 
and he struck his hands together with 
indignation.) Suppose one of us were 
to go to the Prime Minister (he put a 
world of irony and contempt into these 
two words) and ask him for a day for 
some pressing measure affecting the vital 
and immediate necessities of thousands 
of homeless, helpless people. He would 
put his head on one side and survey us 
through his glasses with a strange curiosity, 
as though we were some new kind of 
insect.” Here Mr. Crooks clutched the 
lapels of his coat, swayed daintily from 
side to side, and proceeded in a finicky 
falsetto: ‘“‘The honourable member 
cannot be aware (he would say) how 
serious is the congestion of public business, 
or he would not suggest the propriety of 
dealing with questions of this kind. He 
must remember that we have to deal 
with many important measures, affect- 
ing the commercial interests of a large 
section of our manufacturers.’” Here he 
spread out his arms in mock heroics, as 
though indicating the magnitdde of the 
subject. 

“JT daresay many of these privileged 
persons, who enjoy every possible luxury 
any day, are not really callous,” he went 
on pensively, speaking very slowly. “It 
is often want of thought rather than want 
of heart which makes them appear 
indifferent. They do not perceive the 
issue between that great idol Commerce, 
to which everything must be sacrificed, 
and the health, very often the lives, of 
men and women and children who have 
never yet been able to make their strength 
felt. Most of the sufferers have no votes, 
so nobody bothers about them. You 
hear a great deal of drunkards, tramps, 
loafers, and vagabonds; but you hear 
very little, probably nothing, of the 
thousands of old men, who are past work, 
have no savings, no home, not even the 
pluck to ask. They struggle on and on, 
picking up scraps by the roadside like 
the dogs which scavenge an Oriental city, 
growing ever feebler and fainter and more 
miserable. At last the time comes when 
they can hold out no longer, and a 
coroner’s jury complacently returns a ver- 
dict of death from senile decay. No,” 
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he went on sadly, “the rich are not 
always utterly indifferent. But it is not 


their money we want, it is their friend- 
ship, their help, their sympathy. Oh, 
if the rich would only understand what 
enormous opportunities they enjoy for 
bringing a ray of light and hope into the 
slums, for helping their brothers, their 
fellow-countrymen at any rate, men of 
the same flesh and blood as themselves, 
to rise from their lethargy, to arrest their 
physical and moral degeneration !” 
Vivian. “ You must have some painful 
episodes in the course of your day’s work, 
Mr. Crooks.” Crooks. ‘I believe you, 
my boy. Now, this very morning I was 
standing outside my door, and I saw a 
chap coming along, a big fat strong 


fellow, trundling a great barrowful of 
mats. ‘Buy a mat, guvnor?’ says he. 


‘No, thanks ; I’ve got all the mats I want.’ 
‘Do buy a mat: I haven’t had a bite for 
two days—none of us have.’ ‘ Now, old 
pal, you mustn’t make me out a liar. I 
tell you I don’t want a mat. You can 
see for yourself that there are plenty in 
the passage.’ ‘For Christ’s sake buy 
mat! Do you want me to go and throw 
myself into the Cut?’ Then I put 
questions to him and I thought his story 
was probably true. So I gave him a 
couple of bob and told him to go and get 
something to eat. A few minutes later 
I had to go down the street, and, would 
you believe it? I found him leaning 
against his barrow, crying like a baby. I 
suppose the emotion of getting something 
after all that long time was too much for 
him. Now, it would be silly to call that 
man lazy. It was precious hard work 
shoving that great barrow with all those 
mats this hot weather, I can tell you. I 
believe if he could have found another 
job he would have taken it and been 
thankful. 

“T can tell you I have a busy time 
of it at home. People come dropping 
in at all hours of the day on all sorts 
of errands.  Rat-tat-tat. ‘You'd better 
go, Bill,’ says the Mrs. ; ‘I expect it’s for 
you.’ I open the door to a man with a 

‘ big paper parcel. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
Crooks: may I come in?’ ‘All right, 
come in for a moment, but I’m very busy.’ 
‘I’ve brought a few flowers, Mr. Crooks. 
I know Mrs. Crooks is fond of them.’ 
‘Yes, she likes them well enough. We'll 
put them down here.’ ‘Now I want to 

ask you something,’ ‘Ah! I thought so. 
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Well, what is it ?’ 
of advice, and off he goes. He’s hardly 
gone when there’s another knock, ‘Ah, 
Mr. Crooks, the top of the morning to 
you’ (mimicking‘an Irish brogue in the 
most laughable manner). ‘I hope I see 


Then he gets his bit 


you very well indeed. But I needn't 
ask that. You're looking fine, very fine 
indeed. What! you don’t know me! 
I'm Mrs. O'Flaherty. I hope Mrs. 
Crooks is very well indeed to-day. And 
the dear children, how are they? Sure, 
and it’s a very long time since I last 


saw their pretty faces.’ ‘They’re all very 


well, thanks: but what can I do for 
you? I’m rather hurried this morning.’ 


‘Ah! hurried, is it? Well, I just wanted 
to have a bit of talk with you, I’ve had 
a world of trouble lately, and it does me 
good to see the face of a nice gentleman 
like yourself.’ ‘Well, well, get on with 


your story: what is it?’ ‘Oh, begorra, 
I’ve had a divil of a lot of trouble. 
Everything seems to go wrong. Hard 


times it is, by jabers, nothing but hard 


times. So she goes on for about a 
quarter of an hour. At last I manage 


to bring her to the point. ‘Would you 
believe it, Mr. Crooks?—when I came 
home this morning I found the landlord 
had put a padlock on the door, and I 
couldn’t get in. Was there ever such a 
disgrace?’ ‘Well, what do you want me 
to do?’ She looks very shy, and hesitates 
for some time. Then at last she looks 
down on the ground, and blurts out, ‘I 
thought you might help me to get my 
bits of things.’ ‘All right: I’ll do that.’ 
‘Ah, the blessing of heaven on your kind 
heart!’ ‘Now you must run away, for 
I’ve heaps of things to attend to. Let 
me know if there is anything I can do,’ 
Now she looks still more embarrassed 
than ever, and twists the corner of her 
apron frantically. Just as I am_ nearly 
losing patience, she blurts it out. ‘You 
see, it’s like this. I’ve found another 
place, but the woman won’t let me come 
in unless I pay her a week’s rent in 
advance. Qh, it’s hard they are on the 
poor.’ ‘What sort of a woman is she? 
What does she do for a living?’ ‘Oh, 
she’s just a poor woman like myself.’ 
‘What rent does she want?’ ‘Four 
shillings a week it is, bedad.’ ‘Well, 
if I give you a dollar, I suppose that'll 
see you through for the present. Now 
be off with you, and good luck to you.’ 
She calls all the blessings of the Saints 
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down upon me, and begins to shuffle off ; 
but before I have had time to shut the 
door she comes back again, and asks, 
‘When will I have to pay you back, 
Mr. Crooks?’ ‘You run along now, 
and pay that four bob before you're 
tempted to spend it. You can pay me 
back when the Saints tell you.’ Poor 
things, I believe most of them would pay 
you back some time if you demanded it. 
' “Oh! they come to me about all sorts 
of things. A man came the other day 
to tell me his daughter refused to get 
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man had been there a week before in 
my absence, and had been raking up all 
sorts of lies about me. Lo and behold, 
up he turns again, and starts on the same 
tack. But he hadn’t got very far before 
some one fetched him one under the lug 
and fairly knocked him silly. I had to 
jump down from the platform to defend 
him or I don’t know what they wouldn't 
have done with him. Poor beggar, he 
was new to those parts, and didn’t know 
what he was letting himself in for.” 
“The other day I received a strange 
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Mr. Crooks addressing his weekly meeting outside the dock gates at Poplar. 


up. I told him to send her round to 
me, and I’d give her a talking to. Very 
often they will call me out at any hour 
of the day or night to stop a row round 
the corner.” Vivian. “ You seem to be 
parson and policeman and cadi all rolled 
into one.” CrRooKS (smiling). ‘* Yes, and 
more.” ‘Then, after a pause, “Do you 
know, they love me down there in Poplar. 
It’s my place. I am among my own 
people. They'd do anything for me. 
Pil tell you a little anecdote. When I 
came to one of my Sunday meetings 
Outside the dock gates, I was told that a 


letter, which interested me very much. 
It was from a man who told me that he 
was suffering from physical and mental 
degeneration. He and his family had 
worked hard all their lives and contrived 
to keep themselves honourably though 
modestly. Now, however, during many 
months he had been pursued by various 
misfortunes, and he had been so long out 
of a job that he had lost his energies—he 
had no longer any inclination to work. 
He admitted that he was ashamed of 
himself for this and had done his utmost 
to pull himself together, but it was all in 
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vain. ‘The fact had to be faced, that he 
had become a degenerate. He submitted 
that this was really a kind of disease, and 
he asked my advice as to what steps he 
should take to recover from it. I don’t 
blame the man, for I believe he was quite 
right in saying that he could not help 
himself. But it was very difficult to 
advise. Eventually I gave him an intro- 
duction to the Salvation Army people, 
and I believe he is beginning to recover 
his energies at one of their farm colonies.” 
Vivian. “I should like to have your 
opinion about those farm colonies. I 
was talking with Dr. Clifford the other 
day, and he thought that a difficulty might 
arise owing to the competition of this 
cheap labour with market gardeners and 
other producers in the neighbourhood.” 
Crooks. ‘I don’t agree with that. In 
the first place a very large part of the 
produce is consumed by the Salvation 
Army itself. In the second place, if the 
price of commodities is reduced, that is 
all to the advantage of consumers in 
general.” Vivian. “ Yes, of course that 
is the same argument which we use in 


defence of Free Trade. But I wonder 
how a market gardeners’ Trade Union 
would regard such an_ experiment.” 


Crooks. “A ‘Trade Union naturally has 
to consider the interests of its members 
before those of other people. But you 
must remember that. ‘Trades Unions are 
only made necessary by the present 
economic system, which reduces existence 


to a mere struggle for life. In_ this 
struggle those who are best equipped 
stand the best chance.” Vivian, “ That 


suggests another point. What about 
unorganised labour? It is easy enough 
for the plasterers, for instance, to dictate 
their own terms ; but how could the tide- 
servers form themselves into a Union, 
when the supply is so largely in excess 
of the demand?” Crooks. “I do not 
see that it is necessarily impossible. All 
kinds of workers improve their position 
by forming a union. Some of them do 
not see this, and I grow tired of repeating 
obvious facts to them. You hear men 
complain of having to pay tenpence a 
week to their Union, ‘but they ought to 
remember that this subscription enables 
them to secure much larger wages. Of 
course, the lower you go in the social scale, 
the greater the difficulty of securing men’s 
just rights. Have you ever been to the 


docks and seen an employer come to 
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the gates asking for volunteers to unload 
a ship? (Here Mr. Crooks leaped to 
his feet and thrust both arms violently 
into the air.) A great hungry mob is 
swaying to and fro; wildly eager for the 
job which will save them and _ their 
children from the immediate pinch of 
hunger. But alas! only a very small 
number can be chosen, and you hear the 
piteous sighs of the others when they 
discover that they are condemned to go 
on waiting for a job which may never 
come.” 

I reminded him.that he had spoken of 
difficulties and even impossibilities under 
the present system, but that he had not 
told me what system he proposed to 
introduce in its place. Crooks. “It ‘is 
all a question of organisation. If you got 
together the right men and gave them full 
powers, they would solve most of the 
problems of poverty in a very short time.” 
ViviAN. “But where are you going to 
find the right men?” Crooks. “That 
is not so difficult as you might think. 
There are plenty of organisers to be had 
for the asking, but, like poets, they are 
born, not made. I have often noticed the 
difference between two men who may be 
unloading their ships. One of them is 
bustling about all the time, shouting and 
swearing and interfering with his men, 
getting very hot and red in the face all 
to no purpose. ‘The work is done very 
badly and takes three times as long as 
that of the other man, who never appears 
all day but has somehow contrived to get 
his machinery into perfect order. You 
know what somebody said—that the secret 
of success is to get hold of men who are 
cleverer than yourself and make them 
do just what you want. Applying those 
principles, there ought to be no difficulty 
in regenerating labour in this country. 
Take the case of tramps and loafers. I 
have often been blackguarded because I 
have no patience with them; but I am 
sure I am right. An occasional tramp 
wandering about in search of work—that 
may be all right. But when he becomes 
a professional and gets known all along 
the road, calling for broken victuals at 
every house, then he is a nuisance to the 
community. I should pack him off to a 
farm colony or an industrial home, where 
he would have to work but would be able 
to enjoy sanitary conditions and plenty 
of plain wholesome food. At present 
the only way a man can make sure of 














getting food and work and supervision is 
by breaking some law—a law of property 
for choice. I would empower the 
authorities to send habitual tramps, 
whether they liked it or not, to a place 
where they would be taught to become 
better citizens. They might be sent for 
three months in the first instance ; if they 
did not improve when they came out, 
they might be sent back for another six 
months.” Vivian. ‘A _ semi-penal  sys- 
tem?” Crooks. “ Yes, if you like to 





call it so. But I would also have places 
where people could go voluntarily.” 


Vivian. “I suppose you would let them 
earn a little money, so that they would 
have something to start with when 
they came out?” Crooks. “Yes, and 
I would have a system for helping them 
to find regular work. Many men whom 
we have sent to our places at Hadleigh and 
Lingfield have been entirely reclaimed 
by their stay there. We—when I say we 
I mean the Board of Guardians—make 
them do useful work,—work which fits 
them to earn a living, not like that which 
they have to do in workhouses and prisons. 
For instance, I remember the case of a 
man who seemed utterly helpless and 
destitute. When we discharged him, he 
soon came to earn thirty shillings a week 
in some brickfields.” 

Vivian. “ But have you considered the 
magnitude of the task you are proposing ? 
Would you not have to fill several counties 
with farm colonies, in order to supply 
all the unemployed?” Crooks. ‘Great 
evils need great remedies. That is only 
one of a variety of schemes. ‘The central 
authority would send out a circular to 
every municipality in the country, asking 
them three questions. First, what works, 
if undertaken by the State, would benefit 
your borough? Secondly, what works 
would benefit your county? Thirdly, 
what works can you propose which would 
benefit the nation? Every answer would 
be carefully and impartially considered by 
the Board, and works would be under- 
taken according to the necessities of the 
moment. In this way it would be 
possible to solve the problem of the un- 
employed almost by a stroke of the 
pen.” Vivian. “ But would not all this 





involve an enormous burden of taxation ?” 
Crooks. “No doubt a large initial out- 
lay would be necessary, but I believe 
eventually the scheme might almost pay 
Its way, 


At any rate, the cost of it would 
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not be greater than that of jails and 
workhouses and poor relief, which are 
by no means inexpensive at present.” 
Vivian. “Would there not be a great 
risk of jobbery?” Crooks. “Don’t I 
know it! But there would be much less 
risk if everything was directed by a central 
Board in London. It ought not to be 
impossible to find a sufficient number of 
honest, capable men to carry out a vast 
experiment of this kind and put an end 
once for all to the sufferings of millions.” 

As we went out into the central hall I 
expressed my warm thanks to Mr. Crooks 
for the vastly interesting conversation with 
which he had gratified me. There was 
something almost pathetic in his answer. 
“When I first came here,” said he, “I 
was rather annoyéd by this dinner-hour. I 
did not know what to do with it. Now I 
find it very useful for getting through my 
correspondence.” 


On the following Sunday, I was per- 
mitted to visit Mr. Crooks among his 
own people at Poplar. He met me on 
his doorstep in Gough Street, whose grey 
and yellow brick houses are each the 
exact counterpart of its neighbour: a 
door and one window on the ground- 
floor, two windows above. I mentioned 
my impression of wayside Hebrew posters, 
in characters recalling musical notes gone 
wrong. Crooks. “That is in Stepney. 
Here there are not nearly so many Jews. 
But we are not without aliens. There is 
a Chinese laundry close by. The pro- 
prietor, Ah Song or whatever his name is, 
put out one of my bills at election time : 
‘Vote for Crooks and no Chinese labour !’” 
Mr. Crooks chuckled with delight at the 
joke. “This is a compact little borough 
(he went on). We are all like one family. 
Conservatives, Liberals and Labour men 
alike are always ready to put aside their 
differences and work together for anything 
which can benefit Poplar. 

*“My year of office as Mayor was a 
very arduous one, for we had to cele- 
brate the Coronation. All my enemies 
were laughing to themselves and saying it 
was a disgrace that a working man should 
be mayor when the streets had to be 
decorated and royalty had to be enter- 
tained. How was it to be done without 
bags of gold? Well, I sent out a letter 
to all the people on the Prince of Wales’ 
line of route, appealing to their pride 
and patriotism ; and the result was extra- 
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ordinary. Not a house was without its 
bit of decoration : all sorts of queer things 
were pressed into the service,—but what 
did it matter so long as the effect was 
bright and cheerful? The Prince was 
pleased, I can tell you. Some people 
think there’s no local patriotism in London, 
but they're jolly well mistaken. I only 
remember one rebuff. (His eyes began 
to dance at the remembrance.) It was a 
firm which I invited to subscribe towards 
a day’s recreation. ‘Sir,’ they wrote, ‘we 
think we have already subscribed quite 
enough towards the recreation of Poplar, 
for the boys have smashed so many of 
our windows that it cost us five pounds 
last year to make them good.’ I answered 
that they had been let off cheap and 
might as well send us five pounds more. 
People have not got much money down 
here, but I’ve always found them very 
generous in subscribing for any public 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Crooks now came in from the 
kitchen, explaining that she must not 
shake hands, as she was in the midst 
of her cooking. (“ My girl is away, so I 
have to do it all myself,” she added.) 
Crooks. “ You ought to be jolly glad to 


have any grub to cook, that’s all I can 
say.—Well, Mr. Vivian, shall we take a 


stroll round? After the meeting, I'll be 
glad if you'll come and take a bit of 
dinner with us. Then we shall have to 
bunk you, for we’ve a very pressing en- 
gagement every Sunday afternoon—to go 
upstairs and rest!” He took his wide- 
awake hat, saying as we went out into the 
street, “‘ The worst of a working man’s life 
is that he can’t have a room to himself, 
where he can do his writing and thinking. 
There’s some one in and out of the 
parlour all day. I’ve had to turn my 
bedroom into a study.” 

As we walked through Poplar, it was 
easy to see that he is on familiar, even 
fraternal terms with every man, woman, 
and child. Nota group did we pass, but 
he was greeted with “’Morning, Bill,” or, 
‘“* Good-day, Mr. Crooks.” “I have to 
remember everybody,” he said, “or else 
they would be offended. But, as a matter 
of fact, I do know nearly all of them.” 
He proved an ideal cicerone, knowing 
every inch, understanding and appreciating 
every stick and stone. ‘‘ Where that 


house stands, I remember the remains of 


an old cholera house when I was a boy. 
Those are some of the few remaining 
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Elizabethan dwellings. Most of them 
have been pulled down in order to broaden 
the  side-walk. Soon there won't be 
much left of old Poplar. Look at this: 
St. James’s Terrace. I showed Spender 
round one day and he wrote an article 
about it all. Unfortunately he made a 
mistake about a name, and said St. James’s 
‘Terrace was the worst slum in the bx rough, 
This was too much for one of the chaps 
who lives in the terrace. He made an 
awful fuss and said he wanted damages 
for injury to him in_his_ professional 
capacity. What was his professional 
capacity ? I never laughed so much in 
my life. He told me as solemnly as a 
judge that he was Secretary of the White 
Mice Society. All the same, I had the 
dickens of a job to pacify him.” 

In the street, at the entrance to a slum, 
we saw a little boy running about without 
a stitch of clothing on his body. Mr. 
Crooks pointed him out with a grim 
smile. “I took Mr. Chaplin to see those 
houses,” said he. ‘There was a man 
lounging outside, and Mr. Chaplin asked 
him, ‘ Have you got a room here for me ?’ 
‘There’s one at the top of the house.’ 
‘ But all the windows are broken,’ says Mr. 
Chaplin. ‘Well, all the better: I should 
think a big bloke like you could do with a 
bit of ventilation.’ As we came away, Mr. 
Chaplin says to me, ‘I can’t understand 
half they say. What is it they’re talking?’ 
‘Oh, we do have a bit of back slang 
down here sometimes !’” 

We entered the workhouse, which is 
perhaps the most triumphant monument 
of Mr. Crooks’ energy in Poplar. When 
I asked him about the changes during the 
last thirty years, he exclaimed that weeks 
would be necessary to tell the whole 
story. However, he showed me the snug 
married quarters, the generous Sunday 
dinner, which was in progress, and all the 
admirable arrangements for cleanliness 
and health. Officials and paupers alike 
accorded him a joyful welcome. “He 
seemed to know the story of each 
individual, singling out many for kindly 
inquiries. A poor crippled girl engaged 
his special attention, and he gladdened 
her by the promise of a shilling for 
her next excursion. We met two gaunt 
women in the corridor, and he asked 
them grimly how they were getting on. 
“Nicely, thank you, Mr. Crooks.” “ Well, 
keep on behaving nicely, you silly women,” 
he returned genially. ‘Those two,” he 
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told me, “have given a lot of trouble. In 
old days women were treated worse than 
cattle in the workhouses. I struggled for 
years to get them better treatment, better 
food, decent comforts. At last I got my 
way. Then one day I came on my 
rounds and heard an awful din. The 
matron asked me to come and look at 
the women whose battle I had been 
waging so keenly. Uproar isn’t the word. 
It was a regular free fight. ‘Their hands 
were full of each other’s blood and hair, 
their faces were scratched all over, and 
the screaming would have disgraced a 
bear-garden. I folded my arms and stood 
watching them, sick with disappointment. 
At last some of them saw me and they 
quieted down. . Then I spoke to them. 
‘I thought we were friends,’ said I. 
‘You have always been ready enough to 
come whining to me with your complaints 
and I was fool enough to listen to them. I 
have toiled and struggled to get you better 
treatment and this is the gratitude you 
show. All along, people have told me 
you weren’t worth it, and upon my word 
they were right. Now I wash my hands 
of you. I sha’n’t stir a finger again, not 
if they go back to the old state of things.’ 
Then they were ashamed of themselves. 
In the end some of them thanked me for 
speaking out so plainly to them. Any- 
how, there hasn’t been any trouble since. 
Those two you saw were the ringleaders.” 

On our way out we saw a small boy in 
a brand-new sailor suit. He had been 
deserted by his parents and brought in 
by the police the night before. Mr. 
Crooks asked him a few question, which 
he was too shy to answer. I noticed that 
his head was shaved. As we went away 
I remarked upon his neat appearance, 
and expressed my surprise that one so 
evidently well-to-do should have been 
deserted in Poplar. “Yes, he’s neat 
enough now,” said Mr. Crooks; “ but 
ygu should have seen him last night.” 

On our way to the dock gates, where 
the meeting was to be held, we passed 
the chief lung of Poplar, known as 
Crooks’ Corner. It is an old road, which 
has been turned into a smiling garden, 
with comfortable seats beside gay flower- 
beds, soothing shrubs, and a high wall 
now being rapidly clothed in creepers. 
This delightful rus in urbe is due to the 
initiative of my indefatigable friend, who 
points out its advantages with just pride. 
In his regard for “the kiddies,” as he 
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calls them, he has even provided a sand- 
pit, where, with the exercise of a little 
imagination, they can enjoy some of the 
delights of the seaside. 

Outside the dock gates, forty or fifty 
men were listening to an orator in a 
scarlet tie. I could not hear much of 
his speech, and remarked to Mr. Crooks 
that it must be difficult to make the 
voice carry here. ‘‘I do not find it so,” 
he replied with a smile; “and I have 
come here nearly every Sunday for fifteen 
years.” Then he stepped up to the 
rostrum, between the banners of various 
Trades Unions. He began very quietly, 
very earnestly ; and my neighbour ob- 
served, ‘He'll let out a bit presently.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled and Mr. 
Crooks’ stentorian tones soon carried to 
the uttermost parts of the growing crowd. 
The secret of his success as a demagogue 
is evidently a combination of sincere 
conviction, clear logic, straight hitting, all 
glorified by the saving grace of humour. 
His listeners grinned constantly with 
delight, but there was no note of flippancy 
or fooling in the air; all were in grim 
earnest and the witticisms only served 
to impress his points upon the mind and 
memory. “I want you all to take your 
fair share in the government of this 
country,” he began. ‘Then he enlarged 
upon the available means of securing 
that share. One of the chief weapons of 
the down-trodden workers he descried 
in Trades Unionism. “I was_ lately 
asked to address a clergy meeting on 
this subject (he said), and I told them 
they could not have chosen a better, 
for if there is any class on earth which 
needs the protection of a Trade Union 
more than another, it is the clergy. 
Many of them have to work all day and 
keep a family on twenty-five bob a week, 
while the Archbishop draws his £15,000 
a year. The Church of England has 
plenty of money, but that money wants 
shifting. I told them that if they would 
form themselves into a ‘Trade Union, I 
would be their spokesman and go down 
to Lambeth Palace to express their 
views. People attack Trades Unions 
and ‘Trades Union secretaries. No man 
is perfect, but I have known many 
Trades Union secretaries, and I have 
only known two wrong ’uns. I am 
open to make a bet that there are more 
parsons and lawyers and doctors in 
Portland than there are Trades Union 
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secretaries. We have all sorts of 
people come to these meetings. ‘There 
was a publican here the other day when 
I was talking about the Licensing Bill. 
He asked me whether it was fair that he 
should be turned out without compensation 
when he had sunk all his small capital in 
his business. I said to him, ‘My poor 
body, don’t you expect to gec any com- 
pensation. It’s all going to the rich 
brewers, who own the tied houses and 
force you to sell poisonous liquor to the 
poor.’” Here he embarked upon a very 
lucid argument about the bonds which 
brewers compel publicans to sign for the 
nominal value of their premises, urging 
that the repayment of those bonds, if 
insisted upon, would more than swallow 
up the publican’s compensation. “I told 
that to the House of Commons (he 
proceeded), but they only laughed. And 
they will continue to laugh at the needs 
of the people until you get proper repre- 
sentation. It is no use for you to be 
told, ‘Here is a man who is solid gold,’ 
when you have only to prod him in 
order to find that he is made of plaster 
of Paris with a thin veneer of gilt, which 
soon wears off.” During the speech an 
omnibus clattered past, and the driver 
shouted out something to Mr. Crooks, 
who roared out an answer in tones fit to 
waken the dead: “Hi! where’s your 
ticket?” “ Here it is,” replied the other, 
waving his whip. Crooks. “ Ugh! The 
police gave you that.” 

Many pages would be required to do 
justice to his speech. I have perhaps 
rendered it crudely, and it was certainly 
desultory ; but a reader must remember 
that it was transfigured by his vigorous 
personality, that the homely words carried 
conviction to listeners who would pay 
small attention to the polished periods of 
political quacks. I was most. impressed 
by the moderation, by the sweet reason- 
ableness of this man who lives in daily 
contact with the cruelties of a hard world 
and is filled to overflowing with com- 
passionate zeal for the regeneration of 
his_ fellows. 

As the dock clock struck one, he 
ceased almost abruptly. For all perora- 
tion he merely said “‘ Thank you,” stepping 
down, amid enthusiastic plaudits, to re- 
fresh himself at the neighbouring fountain. 
On our way back, he pointed out to me 
an old man, whom he had greeted with 
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Tom.” ‘ When I was 
a lad,” he said, “I used to blow the 
bellows for him. Often, when I am half 
awake at nights, I can hear his voice 
in my ears, calling, ‘ Blow, my boy, blow, 
blow, BLOW!’ Poor old chap! he is an 
out-patient now.” 

I shall always look back with pleasure 
upon my repast at the home of the kindly, 
simple, unaffected tribune. Mrs. Crooks 
piled my plate with mountains of mutton 
and vegetables, remarking, when I ex- 
postulated, that it was her habit, because 
most of her guests were too shy to ask 
for a second helping. While we ate 
dumplings Mr. Crooks told the story of 
George III. We chaffed Joey, the parrot, 
who sat in the corner trying to open his 
cage-door. Street-singers passed along 
the street from time to time, and Mr. 
Crooks explained that they were growing 
very numerous because an Irish neighbour 
never allowed a beggar to go by his door 
unrelieved. A lavender-seller suggested 
the topic of street-cries, and Mr. Crooks 
mentioned that he had lately heard one 
which had long seemed obsolete. At my 
request he gave a faithful imitation, chant- 
ing in a deep, wheedling voice : 


“* Good-morning, 


Young lambs to sell, young lambs to sell ! 
If I had more money than I could tell 
I never would cry, Young lambs to sell ! 


But the time’for his “pressing engage- 
ment” of well-earned rest was drawing 
nigh, so I rose to take my leave, howbeit 
with regret, for every hour in his sunny 
company isa rare tonic. In these days of 
party machines and stereotyped souls, a 
man with his strong individuality, his 
Viking courage and his Quixotic en- 
thusiasms, braces like a. north-easter. 
Homer might have summed him up, like 
Ida, as many-fountained: from the well 
of his fine nature spring crystal fountains 
of sentiment and common - sense, of 
simplicity and drama, of modesty and 
self-confidence, of piety and _ toleration, 
of earnestness and wit, of wisdom and 
courage. Well can I understand the 
veneration of the little slum-child, who, 
being shown over the Palace of West- 
minster, pulled the sleeve of her guide 
and whispered, “ Please, sir, which is the 
statue of Mr. Crooks ?” Many-fountained 
man, you are already enshrined in the 
hearts of* toiling millions who are desolate 
or oppressed ! 
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MADE my entrance into the ball- 
room in the distinguished company 
of a blazing Mephistopheles whose 

glory was, I felt with a certain elation, 
reflected upon me. I had no idea who 
he was, but he was a notable figure 
throughout the evening, easily conspicu- 
ous, a bright and shining star—Lucifer, 
in fact, that proud-stomached Prince of 
the Morning. As a humble Macedonian 
brigand I naturally could not expect to 
rank with him, but from time to time 
during that eventful evening I followed 
his career with interest. 

The dazzling scene, as the newspapers 
spoke of it next day, slowly rolled itself 
out before my eyes; and I stood watch- 
ing the throng with admiration. If I 
could not see faces, I could at least give 
my fancy rein and conjure up beneath 
those masks the loveliness of all romance. 
There it moved by me, incarnate, I would 
swear ; I was in a tide of it, that swept 
and fluttered about me to the swirl of 
skirts, the clatter of voices, and the 
rhythm of the fiddles. It was wholly 
charming in effect, and though I was 
not a dancing man, I declared to myself 
that as a picture alone the féfe was worth 
the two guineas—to say nothing of that 
exquisite promise of romance that wakes 
in middle-aged hearts. Ah, it signifies 
‘much, it is worth much, to stir thrills in 
the heart of forty! Well, I stood there, 
tickled to the finger-tips with the sensa- 
tions, my long-lost vanity flooding anew 
the old and empty chambers. I could 
have blushed that night like a boy of 
twenty. 

I was aware of a sudden light blow 
on my face that stung faintly, but not 
unpleasantly, and I turned sharply. There 
by my side was a short and somewhat 
thickset clown, in cap and bells, a black 
mask across a face that was obviously 
beaming, and a tossing bladder in one 
hand. 

“Got you, George!” he remarked 
complacently. “Got you first shot. I 
spotted you directly you came in with 





Old Nick.” 
“Tm very glad to learn that I am so 
recognisable,” I said, with a civil laugh. 


“GEORGE.” 
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“ But really I haven’t been so successful 
with you. If I might make a guess 4 

“Oh, don’t bother with guesses,” said 
Cap-and-bells good-humouredly. “ Wait 
a bit; you'll find it easy presently. 
There’s some one been looking out for 
you anxiously the last half-hour. = I 
promised to tell her. Come along.” 
With a certain lack of decision and 
wonder in my mind I followed him, 
prepared to draw back in case of an 
emergency ; but he rattled on, as became 
his costume. “This masked business is 
a silly sort of fraud, really. Any one can 
make out who you are, if they want to. 
People only pretend not to know,” he 
said complacently. 

“T suppose that is so,” said I thought- 
fully, “‘in many cases.” 

“Good Lord, you couldn’t have de- 
ceived a grocer, George!” remarked my 
affable companion. He glanced at me. 
“It’s the nose,” he observed: “‘ you can’t 
get over that nose.” 

I had no wish at that moment to get 
over it ; but I did wish that I could put a 
name on my friend. I turned over in my 
mind all the little short men I knew, with- 
out result. Besides, he called me George, 
when my name was something else. 
Was But at this point in my specu- 
lations I was brought to an abrupt pause. 

“T’ve got him!” said my companion 
triumphantly to a pair of ladies who 
were seated. ‘Tried to wriggle out of 
it, and pretends he doesn’t know me; 





but it won’t do, George, my boy—it 
won't do. So I fetched him along. 
George, here’s the Begum of Poonah. 


Suppose you exercise your wits on her 
identity.” 

I bowed silently to the stout lady in 
the dress of an Oriental princess, and my 
eyes wandered to her companion, a much 
younger woman—-slim, supple, and breath- 
ing an aroma of attraction. Her glances 
darted like bees about the ballroom, but 
she paid me little heed. That was how 
I came to examine her so attentively. 

“La Cigale—George,” said Yorick, with 
a mock pompous air of introduction. 

La Cigale’s eyes came back from one 
of her sallies, and she laughed pleasantly. 
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I felt her eyes quizzed me through their 
mask. Was it a practical joke they were 
bent on playing? Why was I being 
fooled in this manner? People do give 
themselves excessive liberties at fancy- 
dress balls, safe in the security of their 
disguise. I was in two minds whether 
to go or stay, when La Cigale addressed 
me. 

“When did you leave Marchland ?” 
she asked, with sweet familiarity. 

* Marchland?” said I, wondering. Oh, 
I had got to the bottom of it now. It 
was not a joke. ‘‘ Marchland?” I echoed ; 
‘¢ TI was never there.” 

“Never there!” she cried in astonish- 
ment. “But you wrote—I _ under- 
stood ——” 


“You see,” I said, feebly apologetic of 


tone, “I’m not George.” 

For answer the bladder cracked upon 
my shoulder. ‘ It won’t wash, old chap. 
Can’t carry it off here. He thinks he 
can play his tricks unbeknownst to us, as 
the saying is,” continued Yorick, address- 
ing the ladies. 

“T assure you——” I began; but 
Yorick gave me a friendly push. 

“‘T knew him—how, would you guess?” 
he asked cheerfully of the Begum. 

The Begum searched me for evidences 
of my identity. ‘ By his nose,” she de- 
cided at last. 

“ Right—you’ve hit the bell first shot,” 
said Yorick heartily. ‘“ George’s nose 
couldn’t be mistaken half a mile away, 
ven under a mask. George’s nose 
stands out like a great rock in a lonely 
land. (Greorge’s nose i 

“T really wish you would drop George’s 





nose,” I said, with some impatience. 
‘All right, old chap. Don’t get 
crusty,” urged Yorick, with continued 


cheerfulness. 

La Cigale laughed ; the bodice rustled 
over her pretty figure. I should like to 
have seen behind that mask. It was not 
so bad being George, if they would only 
leave George’s (or my) nose alone. 

“Poor George!” said La 
prettily. 

Well, I didn’t mind being pitied by 
her. 

““T wish I could see Enid,” suddenly 


Cigale 


remarked the Begum, who had_ been 
staring into the dancing throng. 
“Enid? Oh, Enid’s far too busy. It’s 


her field day,” said my amiable clown, 
flapping his bladder idly. ‘I daresay it 
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will be all right now George’s come. You 
got my letter about it, George ?” 
“Oh yes,” said I desperately. They 


were determined I should be George, 
and what was I to do? 

“Wait a bit—I believe that’s Agatha,” 
continued Yorick. 

Well, it really did not matter to me 
who it was now. I felt in the state of 
mind of the gentleman who invited them 
all to come, 

‘Aren't you going to dance, George ?” 
inquired the Begum. 

“If he doesn’t, I'll dance with him 
myself,” said La Cigale, with indifference, 

“Oh, come, that wouldn’t be proper— 
we couldn’t allow that,” said Yorick. 

Why wouldn’t it? Why couldn’t they ? 
I confess I should have dearly liked it, 
though I am not a dancing man. “I 


think I'll take my time,” said I hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Always accustomed to look before 
you leap, aren’t you, George?” said 
Yorick. 


I positively began to dislike Yorick, 
He was so familiar. 

‘“*T wasn’t quite certain if you’d arrive 
in time,” remarked La Cigale unexpectedly 
to me, but without any particular interest 
in her remark. “ Marchland all right ?” 
She seemed to have forgotten I had 
denied knowledge of Marchland. Oh, 
of course she had thought that a pretence, 
I was being plunged deeper in misrepre- 
sentation. 

“ Beautiful,” I declared. 

She sighed. ‘Ah! this wonderful 
June weather! I think I must go down. 
You wouldn’t mind ?” 

She was looking at- me with new 
interest now. I would have minded 
nothing where she was concerned, and I 
said so, with warmth. She laughed, and 
tapped me on the arm after a momentary 
pause. 

“Thank you, George,” said she in a 
lower voice. 

Who the mischief was 1? I would 
have given much to know, but as yet 
there seemed no chance to discover, 
Just at that moment a pretty little Nautch 
girl, who had been engaged in conversation 
close by with Yorick, turned and almost 
bounced into my arms. 

“ Oh, George, I’m so glad!” she cried. 

So was I. I had hegun to like being 
George. 

“Poor Enid would like to see you, I 
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know. We must find her. I’m sure 
she’s about somewhere, only this is such 
a large place.” She put her arm con- 
fidingly in mine. 


I was glad it was a large place. ‘There 
is more liberty in a_ large place— 
particularly if you are masked. But who 


was Enid? I don’t know that I specially 
wanted any more friends on such familiar 
terms. I was almost content with those 
I had already acquired—particularly La 
Cigale. 

“Ves, we’re sure to make out Enid,” 
I assured her. 

“'There’s Enid, 


? 


dancing with that 
Mephistopheles,” suddenly almost shouted 
the Begum. ‘“ You must see her, George. 
It all depends on you. She knows.” 

Enid, it seemed, was the pivot of this 
scene, and incidentally was likely to be 
the pivot of my adventure. I carefully 
studied Enid. It was too late now to 
draw back. I was committed to the 
deception which they had unwittingly 
but obstinately thrust upon me. I only 
prayed now for address and tact. 

When I identified Enid I was not so 
sure that I didn’t want to extend my 
circle. tnid was a_ divine Dresden 
shepherdess, and I hated to see her in 
the grasp of Mephistopheles. Innocence 
dancing with the Devil! The tune of 
that absurd song relating how the “ Deil’s 
awa’ with the exciseman,” ran into my 
head and sang in my ears. 

“Oh, theyve gone; they'll be back 
again,” said the Nautch girl, whose 
arm was still in mine. ‘‘ I'll find her.” 
She dropped. me suddenly, and darted 
away. 

“ Agatha!” called the 
Agatha was gone. 

I wanted to know who Agatha was 
very much. 

“Tired, George ?” inquired La Cigale 
politely. ‘* Sit down.” 

I sat down. ‘“ Why 
dancing ?” I asked weakly. 

She looked at me. ‘‘ Well, you ought 
to know,” she said in her soft voice, and 
said no more. 

If I had had a thousand guesses I 
could not have told. It was exasperat- 
ing. 

*“There’s Enid again,” called out the 
Begum: ‘“there—with that Faust, or 
whatever he is.” 

““T don’t like that Mephistopheles,” I 
ventured flatly. 


Begum ;_ but 


aren’t you 
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La Cigale regarded me with interest, 


‘He won’t eat you, George,’ 
mildly. 

“No; but he might dance away with 
nid,” I said, faintly feeling my way. 

“Oh, Enid can take’care of herself,” 
she averred. 

‘*T believe it’s the Duke,” said Yorick, 
who had just returned for a_ partner, 
“You came in with him, George. Isn't 
he the Duke ?” 

I hesitated. He might have been the 
Duke, and I did not care if he were a 
dozen dukes. 

* Possibly,” I said warily. 

“ Oh, you know a thing or two, George,” 
said he admiringly, and also, I fear, 
facetiously. George was evidently a 
good-natured butt. I did not like being 
George with the clown. 

Agatha at this point made a graceful 
dash at me from the whirling crowd. 
“Enid says you're to go to her, George,” 
she panted. ‘“‘She says George is the 
only one who can do it.” 

This was all very well. I had no 
objection in the world to going to Enid, 
but what was I to do? What was this 
that I alone was equal to? But hesitation 
was out of the question. 

The Begum nodded at me kindly. 
“ Make it all right,” she said. ‘“‘There’s 
really not much in it.” 

Wasn’t there? It was satisfactory to 
know that. I: marched off with the best 
intentions, the blessings of Yorick ringing 
in my ear. 

**Gook luck, old man! 
off.” 

If he had only explained what I should 
pull off I should have been better pleased. 
But still there was Enid! At the second 
tour of the Hall I caught sight of her on 
the arm of that abominable Mephis- 
topheles. He leaned towards _ her 
familiarly, and I could have sworn there 
was a leer on his face. He was obviously 
bent on acting his part. The waltz had 
ceased, and they were making for some 
seats. I had no scruples ; they vanished 
into thin air at the sight if I had retained 
the shreds of any. I advanced swiftly 
and boldly. Lucifer, now I looked on 
him closer, lacked definition : he was not 
wicked enough of aspect. I suspected 
him of an easy-going, conscientious mind. 
Moreover he was too fat. I bowed before 
the Dresden shepherdess. ‘I think this 
is mine,” I said firmly. 


she said 


? 


You'll pull it 
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She came to a pause, hesitated, and 
then suddenly : “‘ George !” she cried. 
Mephistopheles looked round sharply. 

“ Mine, I think,” I repeated. 

She dropped the Devil’s arm, and put 
hers in mine. She squeezed me gently, 
as if she would express her gratitude. I 
was glad to think she was relieved at this 
discharge of Mephistopheles—and I was 
certainly glad to be George. We left him 
abruptly, and sought some chairs. 

“Well?” said I, when we were estab- 
lished ; for I meant to gather all I could 
from the shepherdess. 

She made imaginary patterns on the 
floor with her little crook, and sat with 
visible embarrassment. ‘‘ Well, of course 
you know,” she said reluctantly, “it 
wasn’t really my fault; but Edward— 
well, you can’t think how But you 
know him, George, and I’m sure you 
understand.” 

I was sure I didn’t, but I made no 
confession of ignorance. “In a way— 
yes,” I assented. “But in a way— 
no. 

Enid looked surprised. “But you 
surely don’t think I was in the wrong 
about Lord Glover?” she remarked in a 
cold, reproachful tone. “ How could I 
help his sending me those things ?” 

1 began to see light. I began to be 
more deeply interested, if possible. But 
who was Edward? Misgivings seized on 
me. I contemplated her fresh beauty. 
Beneath our masks were we not all safe ? 
And I did not know her name, for there 
were thousands of Enids in the world. 
We were ships that pass in the night, and 
why should we not greet each other? If 
I had to help Enid out of a scrape, I 
would do it, even if Edward 

“Edward is absurd,” she said, seeing I 
did not speak. 

He was worse than absurd—he was a 
nuisance. I wished him—well, along with 
Mephistopheles in his proper home. “I 
know he is,” I said soothingly. 

“So now you see how things are, you 
can see just what you think ought to be 
done,” said Enid, with a certain sweetness 
of indifference, as though I were re- 
sponsible for the situation. I really 
wasn’t responsible for any situation ; if 
any one was, it was Yorick and—and La 
Cigale, After all La Cigale was perhaps 
More interesting than Enid, who was, 
nevertheless sufficiently fascinating. I 
hovered in my fancy between them. 
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“T think something ought to be done,” 
I remarked. 

“Edward thinks such a lot of you,” 
said Enid casually ; and added, “ How 
nice you look in that dress! It becomes 
you awfully, George. Didn’t Marcella 
admire it?” 

“She didn’t say so,” said I, wondering 
who Marcella was. Was she the Begum, 
or was she- 

‘The Dresden shepherdess startled me 
by putting her hand affectionately on my 
arm. ‘‘George, I wish you would, like a 
dear old fellow. I’ve been so wretched— 
you can't think.” 

I tried to examine her hands. Was 
she wedded to Edward? But the 
shepherdess wore gloves. I felt emotional 
and sad. Perhaps it had not gone so far. 
“dward should tell me. 

‘*Where is he?” I asked. 

**He’s Haroun Alraschid,” said Enid 
eagerly, ‘and he was dancing just now 
with a nun—quite a plain thing, with really 
the worst figure you ever saw. But of 
course he may have left her now,” she 





added plaintively, “I don’t think he 
knew who I was, though I coughed 


loudly.” 

“Haroun Alraschid?” I 
wondering how I should 
character. 

** With the yellow sashes and things, and 
those awful baggy trousers, you know, like 
the harem ladies,” exclaimed Enid glibly. 
She glanced down at her own slender 
proportions, as if making a mental com- 
parison. I had had the job thrust upon 
me, and now I was committed to throwing 
her into Edward’s arms. I disliked the 
idea of Edward distinctly, but I went in 
search of him. I felt like the god Cupid. 

I caught Edward engaged in an alter- 
cation with a headsman, and apparently 
getting warm over it. At least he acci- 
dentally turned out to be Edward, for he 
said a monosyllable when I trod on his 
long turned-up slippers, and I recognised 
the description in that instant. 

““T want to see you,” said I. 

** Hulloa!” said he: “ who’s that ?” 

** Well, can’t you guess ?” I asked. 

“* Hanged if I can,” said he. 

Was George’s nose going to fail me 
at last—and just when I was most in 
need of it? 

“T’ve just seen Enid,” I ventured at 
random. 

“Oh, George—you, is it?” he 


murmured, 
identify the 


said 
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heartily. ‘‘Come along, old man. Didn't 
recognise your voice under that tom- 
foolery. How are you? When did you 
get up from Marchland ? 

Evidently I lived at Marchland, but 
that did not get me much farther. 

“T’m tolerably thirsty,” said Edward, 
with a sigh. “ Let’s get at some refresh 
ment.” 

We went in the necessary direction. 
He drank a glass of champagne, and 
lolled. ‘‘So Enid’s here?” he observed 
casually. 

“Ves,” said I pointedly, “in a 
pretty costume.” 

“Oh !” he said indifferently ; and added, 
“T thought she might be coming.” 

* You didn’t know what she was coming 
as ?” I inquired. 

He shook his head. ‘ Haven’t seen 
her for some time,” he said, and whistled 
softly, indicating thereby complete com- 
placency. 

*'That’s bad,” said I. 


very 


* How long?” 


“Oh, now you’re going to talk at me,” 
said he, with resignation. ‘Talk away. 
Enid’s given me the mitten, you know 
There’s nothing more to be 


quite well. 
said.” 

“Tt happens that there is,” I returned. 
*“T suppose you're thinking of Lord 
Glover ?” 

“Oh, there was Glover, and young 
Huxtable, and—— Hang itaall, George, 
it won't do!” 

Enid had clearly been ‘going it,” 
so to speak. I said nothing, and he 
went on, with his studied carelessness. 
“She’s a bit too steep. It won't do, 
you know.” 

“ But she 
tested. 

He was silent; and then, “She didn’t 
tell me so.” 

“Oh, you know what girls are,” I 
answered. ‘“ ‘They like admiration; they’ve 
giddy heads. Besides, are you yourself free 
from suspicion?” I continued, warming 
to my work. 

“You old humbug, George!” he said. 
“You know it’s not the same thing. One 
would think you were a prim Puritan—- 
you!” He nudged me meaningly. 

Was George then a I began to feel 
doubtful as to my reputation, and I 
wished I knew more about myself. But 
Enid’s business was pressing, and I was 
at least a man of my word, whatever 
George was. 


means nothing,’ I pro- 
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“Well, you know quite well that Enid 
does care for you, and doesn’t care for 
those other people,” I said. 

“Hum!” said Edward meditatively, 
and sipped his glass. “I won't say 
you are not right, old chap,” he said at 
last. “ But, hang it, she’s—well, she’s —— 
Oh, women are the devil sometimes.” 

I agreed, for I seemed to have won 
my case, and I would have agreed to 
anything on the top of victory. Besides, 
some women are the—well, at any rate 
they are sometimes trying. 

“Where is she?” he asked, and now 
there was obviously some anxiety that 
spoke in his voice. I believe his in- 
difference had been assumed. 

* Tl find her for you,” said T, and left 
him. I took Enid from a gentleman in 
a turban who kept stumbling over his 
scimitar, and she breathed her gratitude 
into my ear. 

“ He’s been awful,” said she. 
nearly tore my frock once.” 

“ Well, there’s not very much to tear, 
is there?” I ventured, with a glance 
at it. 

*“George, don’t be rude,” said the 
Dresden shepherdess, threatening me with 
her crook. ‘ But do tell me what you’ve 
done. Is Edward there ?” 

‘“* He is repentant,” I said. 
forgiveness,” 

“T don’t know that I really ought to 
forgive him,” said she, advancing with me 
all the same. ‘‘ His conduct was abomin- 
able, and he really broke it off himself. 
Think of it, George: he practically jilted 
me.” 

“ He’s wallowing 
grovelling.” 

Enid smoothed something out of her 
dress. ‘Lord Glover has ruffled me,” 
she remarked. 

‘Lord Glover?” said I aghast. 
that blundering cut-throat Glover ?”’ 

“Yes, didn’t you know?” said Enid 
complacently. ‘Oh, there’s Edward.” 
She advanced without paying the faintest 
attention to him, and I stopped. 

“ Now then,” I called to him, and he 
displayed a certain nervousness as he met 
her. 

“ Well, Enid,” he observed originally. 

“Oh, is it Sir Edward?” said the 
Dresden shepherdness, with polite cold- 
ness. 

“ Hang it, Enid,” remarked the gentle- 
man, 


“He 


* He wants 


now,” I said; “he’s 


* Was 
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“ Rather close, don’t you think ?” said 
the shepherdess, with chilling courtesy. 

“Enid, look here—let’s live and let 
live,” said Edward. “I’m sorry for 
losing my temper, and——” It was really 
time I turned away out of hearing, and I 
did my duty nobly. When I came back 
Enid was seated, champagne glass in hand, 
and they were talking cheerfully. 

‘“‘Here’s George,” said Edward quite 
unnecessarily. “Hulloa, George, old man : 
have a glass.” He had the air of just 
having discovered me for the first time. 
I think I had earned my glass, and I 
took it. 

“T drink to your good fortune and 
united happiness,” I said quite prettily. 

Edward made no answer, but was 
staring at me. “T’ll bet I can tell how 
you knew old George,” he said to the 
shepherdess. 

“ How ?” said she. 

** By his nose !” chuckled Edward, and 
Enid broke into merry laughter, ‘So 
did I,” chuckled Edward again. 

I had had enough of George’s nose (or 
mine), and I turned away. They were 
abominably ungrateful. I wished I had 


left Enid to the Devil or the Scimitar. As 
I turned I bumped into Yorick. 
“Good man!” he said in a _ con- 


gratulatory whisper. ‘1 see you've fixed 
it. Let’s all have some supper. Marcella 
wants you—come along. I'll bring these 
turtles.” 

Yorick was at heart, I could not help 
feeling, a good fellow. He had arranged 
for a table, and apparently Marcella was 
La Cigale. I was glad to think she 
wanted me. I wanted her. We had 
quite a satisfactory supper, except that a 
waiter poured some gravy down my 
brigand neck. ‘That set off Agatha until 
she nearly choked. ‘The Begum beamed, 
and Enid was busy whispering with Sir 
Edward most of the time. At any rate 
we were indubitably a happy party, save 
that Marcella might have addressed me 
oftener. 

‘Look here, when do we unmask?” 
said Yorick abruptly. 

I dropped my knife and fork. 
mask ?” I repeated weakly. 

** Yes, it’s on the programme, isn’t it ? 


“Un- 


We take ’em off at some hour. Two 
o'clock, is it ?” ; 
Edward didn’t know, but Agatha 


thought it was three. 
“Oh, we'll be gone long before that,” 
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said I, assuming an indifference I did not 

feel. 

“ George !” said Agatha reproachfully, 

“Oh, young things like you can afford 

” 4 “ce . 

to stay,” said I, “ but not old fogeys like 
” 
me. 


“How funny you are, George!” said 
she, with a laugh. 

’ 5 

“In fact,” said I desperately, “I’m 


going after supper. Always leave at the 
climax ; then you avoid anti-climaxes and 
headaches,” I said sententiously. 

“Well, here’s to you, George,” said 
Yorick, with his abundant cheeriness, and 
he tossed off his glass. ‘‘ You’re simply 
splendid, old man.” ; 

“ Glad you think so,” I said feebly. 

They all drank to me, and I began to 
feel at once warmed and flustered. 

‘** How are you going, George ?” asked 
Yorick. 

“Oh, cab, I think,” I said recklessly. 

“No, George shall come with me,” 
said Agatha, the Nautch girl, putting a 
pretty hand on my arm. 

“George, old man, you’d better come 
with me,” said Edward, with a grin. 

Some one else put a hand on me. Ah, 
I knew who it was. I thrilled under it. 

“'There’s no one with a better right to 
you than I,” said La Cigale’s sweet voice. 
“ And so I think you’d better come with 
your wife.” 

I hadn’t any knife and fork to drop 
then, but I swallowed some wine the 
wrong way, and in the confusion I got 
out of a rejoinder. ‘Then I felt that the 


situation demanded some more cham- 
pagne ; it also demanded flight. Yet was 


there not something charming in the idea? 
Now that the bonds between us_ had 
turned out so intimate I was drawn nearer 
to La Cigale. I remembered that I had 
not even seen her face, only guessed at 
it. That privilege, I feared, was denied 
to me, but I kept by her till we were on 
the point of departure. Of course, I 
could lose her in the crush of the en- 
trance. Yet to leave that exquisite and 
frail woman all alone! I took Yorick 
aside and into my counsel. I must slip 
off, I told him ; and entrusted La Cigale 
to his tenderness and care. 


“Certainly, George,” said he. “But 
don’t play the fool, old man. Thats 


one of your little ways.” 

George was easy-going, indifferent, and 
a trifle selfish—I knew him. I slipped 
away, and got into a tangle of people 























outside the hall. Extricating myself with 
difficulty, 1 passed down under the awning 
that led to the kerb, preparatory to cross- 
ing the road and hailing a cab. But I 
found myself detained by a pair of small 
gloved hands. 

“Oh dear no, George. You're coming 
with me. I haven’t seen you for a week, 
and I’m not going to lose you. Jump 
in.” 

She held the brougham door open, 
menacingly smiling. She was an ador- 
able wife, and I could not resist her. 
George was a pig. Some madness seized 
me. I assisted her in, and followed. 
The brougham rolled away. 

“T suppose we'd better take off these 
silly things,” said Marcella presently, and 
with a sigh of relief removed her mask. 
Should I also? I did not know what 
course to pursue, for I was taken up with 
the divine and delicate profile ’twixt me 
and the drifting lights of the town. As 
they went by, Marcella’s face passed into 
shadow; but she was there in all her 
beauty, and I was comforted by the 
neighbourhood. Comforted? Well, I will 
confess that I had lost all my misgivings, 
all my doubts, all my fears, during that 


drive. I was in a whirl of hope and 
pleasure. I suppose I was drunk with 
beauty. I should have been engaged by 


the awkward situation, but I was not. I 
was engaged by Marcella—her loveliness, 
her flowing voice. It was the drawing- 
up of the brougham that brought me 
back to earth with a crash. Panic seized 
on me. I looked about for means of 
safety, for refuge. 

But Marcella marshalled 
steps, so to speak. 
insistent. She was not going to lose 
sight of me. If I had only been George! 

I suppose despair had rendered me 
callous—or was it the fascination of the 
bird that sees in the snake’s eyes its 
pending doom, and cannot move? The 
moment came when the door opened. 

“I—I should like to speak to you, 
please,” I said stammeringly. 

She looked at me for an instant; then 
“Certainly, George —the little room,” and 
bade the servant turn on the light. 

I shut the door behind me, and suddenly 
turned to her. 

“Yes ?” she asked, but I saw her heart 
beat. 


me up the 
She was playfully 


“TT. ‘ 99 ° ‘ 
Tam not George,” said I simply and 
humbly, and I took off my mask, 


“ GEORGE,” 
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She took it as I might have expected 
she would—like a gallant woman. The 
blood drilled in her face for a moment, 
and then went out, leaving it pallid. 

“JT am Mrs, Fitzwarren. Who 
you?” she asked in a hollow voice. 

“Oliver Weston is my name,” I replied. 

Unconsciously she made a movement 
with her hands about an ornament on 
her dress. ‘“‘And you have played this 
trick on us for the purposes of your own 
amusement,” she said in a slow, low voice. 


are 


“No; pray forgive me. It was 
the man with the—the fool. He in- 
sisted, he drove me into it—I was 
squeezed into it somehow. It seemed 


fate.” 


“The fool!” 


she echoed, with a little 


bitterness in her short laugh. She 
glanced listlessly at the table. “ Yes, 
you have your excuses, I suppose. We 


were all playing the fool. ‘The ball was 
folly: masks, costumes—all was in cele- 
bration of the goddess, Folly. Yes, I 


suppose your trick was in_ keeping. 
There is nothing else to be said.” 
“Except pardon,” I pleaded. “ After 
all, I patched it up between—well, you 
see, I don’t know their names. I know 
them only as Enfd and Edward.” 
A faint smile came into her face. 


**Miss Graham is my cousin.” 

“Then I think I must have also met 
Mrs. Graham,” I ventured. 

She inclined her head in assent. 
Begum.” 

* And—and 
timorously. 

“My sister,” she said gravely. 

“Well, I have known for one evening 
a very happy and delightful family,” 
said I, with a sigh. 

She parted her lips as if to speak, but 


‘“*The 


Agatha?” I continued 


at that paused, for the door opened, 
admitting the servant. “I was to tell 
you, ma’am, that Mr. Fitzwarren has a 


few friends to supper,” said he. _ 

She stared. “Very well, Smith,” said 
she, and met my eye. 

I wondered what she was thinking. 
George then Aad arrived from Marchland, 
and had been content to amuse himself 
out of his wife’s company. 

“TI must congratulate you on your 
admirable acting ” began La Cigale, 
when again the door opened. 

* Marcella !” 

Heavens! The before 


Devil stood 


me: 
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** George !” cried his wife in astonish- 
“Were you there? 


ment. 
ou 

“Why, of course, and was looking for 
you everywhere. I didn’t know you were 
going in that costume. Devilish hand- 
some, Marcella, by Jove.” He stared at 
me. I hope I haven't really a nose like 
his. ‘‘ Who the dickens ” he began. 

Marcella intervened. ‘Oh! as you 
have brought some friends back, I also 
have brought one,” she said hurriedly. 
“Mr. Oliver Weston, who has been very 
kind to me.” 

“ Awfully glad,” murmured George, and 
eyed me. Did he recall my ravishing the 
Dresden shepherdess from him? I think 
he did. A broad grin began to take 


Why, were 
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possession of his face. ‘I remember 
you ; we’ve encountered before,” said he, 
now active with laughter. 
you by your nose.” 

My nose this time ! 

La Cigale’s face was buried in her 
handkerchief. _ “ We were trying to find 
you by yours, George, all the evening,” 
she said demurely. 

“Oh, mine,” he said indifferently, and 
then roared with laughter. ‘I recognised 
you by your nose,” he repeated to me. 

La Cigale this time frankly pealed with 
laughter, rich and sweet and happy. The 
contagion spread. I burst out myself. 
The Devil sobbed with it hysterically. 

All the same, I know my nose is not 
like his. 


“TI recognise 


LOVE LIES MUTE. 


BY LAURENCE 


V 


HOUSMAN. 


HERE true lovers find a grave, 
Drop no tear! 


Some day here 

Joyous spring shall reappear ; 
Buds shall be, and flowers shall wave, 
And the face of earth look brave. 

Drop no tear! 


Here, in one most quiet bed, 
Naught’s to hide 
Where twain abide : 


Hand and heart in dust are wed. 

Now to sever their repose 

Rides no wave, and no wind blows: 
Others pass, but these abide. 


Nay, take courage ! 


Well is well. 


Better cheer 

Doth greet you here 
Than in hearts of louder living, 
Broken parts and past forgiving. 
Mute’s the better tale they tell : 

All ends well. 


Love is an immortal root: 

Yet its bliss 

All comes to this— 
Earth must take the final kiss. 
Stops the note amid the flute, 
Sleeps the flower within the fruit, 

Love lies mute. 

















Koniggritz. 


A FAMOUS 


SADOVA AND THE “SEVEN 


BATTLEFIELD. 


WEEKS WAR.” 


BY COUNT LUTZOW, PH.D. 


F all the battlefields of the nine- 

() teenth century none has, in con- 

sideration of its great importance, 

received so little attention as that of 

Sadova, or KOniggritz, as it is generally 
called in Germany. 

The great events in France that followed 
the Bohemian campaign of 1866 at so 
short an interval for a time almost effaced 
all memory of it. Yet the definitive 
unity of Italy and Germany, the temporary 
collapse of France, and the complete 
change in the constitution of the Austrian 
empire, are results—and not very indirect 
results—of the battle of Sadova. Now 
that the events of the sixties and seventies 
of the last century are gradually rising 
from the level of contemporary political 
controversy to the calm heights of history, 
the campaign of Sadova, or “ The Seven 
Weeks’ War,” as it used to be termed, will 
no doubt again receive attention. 

It would be tedious to trace too far 
back the chronic, though sometimes latent 
animosity and rivalry between Austria and 


Prussia which terminated at Sadova by 


means of ‘blood and iron,” to use the 
words of Bismarck, to whose masterly 
diplomacy the successes of Prussia were 
undoubtedly mainly due. ‘The treaty of 
Vienna of 1815 had replaced the old 
German— nominally “ Roman”—empire by 
a so-called German Confederation. ‘The 
question of nationality had not then the 
importance which it has since acquired, 
and it was considered necessary to include 
many millions of non-German Austrians 
in the Confederation to justify the pre- 
dominating position which Austria was 
to assume in it, 

The result of the foundation of the 
Germanic Confederation was incessant 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia, which 
lasted from its foundation in 1815 to its 
dissolution in 1866. It was only occasion- 
ally that a common conservative policy 
and a common fear of revolutionary move- 
ments temporarily united the antagonists. 

During the years 1848 and 1849 the 
revolutions in Italy and Hungary—the 
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latter of which was only suppressed by 
the generous aid of Russia—had greatly 
weakened Austria’s hold on Germany, 
and Prussia at this moment attempted 
to obtain the hegemony at least over 
Northern Germany. Prussia, however, 
was unprepared for war, and by the agree- 
ment of Olmutz for a time renounced 
its ambitious plans. 

The almost inconceivably foolish policy 
of Austria during the Crimean War 
again raised the hopes of Prussia, where 
Bismarck’s genius already began to be 
evident. Austria by its hostile attitude 
to Russia, which had saved the country 
a few years before, and had also recently 
used its mighty influence against Prussia, 
became totally alienated from Russia, and 
** Austrian ingratitude ” became a byword 
among Russians for many years. On 
the other hand, the diplomatic aid given 
by Austria to the allies whose armies 
were fighting in the Crimea was considered 
insufficient, and earned no gratitude. In- 
deed, of the allied countries France and 
Sardinia were in arms against Austria 
four years later, while the neutrality of 
England in 1859 was by no means a 
friendly one. 

The Austrian policy during the Crimean 
war was not dissimilar to that of France 
during the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria in 1866. The results also were 
not dissimilar: in the former case Sadova, 
in the latter Sedan and Metz. 

The disastrous 
1859 did not, at least for the moment, 
weaken Austria’s power in Germany, 
The South German states strongly sym- 
pathised with Austria, and blamed the 
attitude of Prussia, which had made her 
aid against France conditional on obtaining 
supreme command of the German forces 
on the Rhine. This appeared to Austria 
“the beginning of the end” of her 
supremacy in Germany, and contributed 
largely to the signing of the preliminaries 
at Villafranca. Count Rechberg, then 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs—one 
of the many “failures” who have held 
that office—endeavoured to utilise the 
momentary popularity. of his country for 
the purpose of strengthening its hold on 
Germany and isolating Prussia. He 
seemed for a time successful, for at a 
meeting of German sovereigns in 1863, 
over which the Emperor of Austria pre- 
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Italian campaign of 








sided, all the rulers of Germany, except 
the King of Prussia, were either present 
or had sent representatives. An entire 
change in the political constellation of 
Germany was caused by the death of 
King Frederick of Denmark, in the 
autumn of 1863. Popular excitement in 
Germany became very great, and the 
demand that Schleswig-Holstein should 
be separated from Denmark and form a 
separate state under the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg acquired an almost revolutionary 
character. Playing adroitly on Count 
Rechberg’s nervous dread of revolutions, 
and indeed of all manifestations of popular 
feeling, Bismarck persuaded him to join 
Prussia in a campaign against Denmark, 
He had no intention of allowing Austria 
to share the spoils, for he had already 
decided to annex Schleswig-Holstein to 
Prussia; but he thought it useful that 
Austria should take on its shoulders part 
of the odium that was incurred by the 
war; for there was great indignation in 
Germany because the Confederation was 
not allowed to take part in the war and 
establish the sovereignty of the Prince 
of Augustenburg, while the Western 
powers, and England in particular, strongly 
disapproved of an attack on Denmark. 
From the moment that the joint 
occupation of Schleswig-Holstein had been 
accomplished war between the allies was 
practically ceytain. Rechberg, indeed, 
up to the time of his dismissal on 
October 30th, 1864, contented himself 
with rejoicing over having snubbed the 
German Liberals; but Bismarck set to 
work to prepare his attack on Austria. 
The Italian alliance was obvious, and it 
was secured, though not without some 
reluctance on the part of the King of 
Prussia. A formal treaty of alliance was 
signed on April 8th, 1866. With regard 
to France, then still the leading power 
in Europe, the craftiness of Prussian 
diplomacy combined with Napoleon’s 
desire to obtain Venetia for Italy enabled 
Bismarck to. secure the ‘benevolent 
neutrality” of France. ‘That this was the 
worst of policies for that country need 
hardly be stated. It was not indeed easy 
for it to ally itself—as has often been 
suggested—with Austria, the enemy of 
Italy and the upholder of the treaties 
of 1815, which the Emperor had just 
denounced.* On the other hand, it would, 





* “Que je détestais comme lui ces traités de 1815, dont on veut faire aujourd’hui Punique 


base de notre politique extérieure.’—Speech of the Emperor Napoleon at Auxerre, May 6th, 1866. 
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in spite of the fact that a considerable 
portion of the French army was in Mexico, 
not have been difficult to turn the 
“benevolent neutrality” into an active 
alliance with Prussia and Italy. Bavaria, 
like most of the minor German states, 
joined Austria in opposing Prussia; and 
had a French army, acting as an ally of 
Prussia, occupied the Bavarian palatinate, 
France could undoubtedly have retained 
possession of that province. The Prus- 
sians were not in position to oppose such 
a step, while the Bavarians, who were 
intensely hostile to Prussia, and among 
whom ancient French sympathies and 
reminiscences 
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of the Germanic Confederation that all 
its army corps—except, of course, those 
of Prussia—should be mobilised. The 
motion was carried, and the Prussian 
representative left Frankfort, declaring 
that the Confederation had ceased to 
exist. "The ambassadors left Vienna and 
Berlin, and manifestos of the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia an- 
nounced the beginning of the war. 

In Prussia every one was ready. Bis- 
marck had long considered the war 
inevitable, and Moltke, whose prudence 
had been opposed to a war waged by 
Prussia alone against Austria and _ the 

minor German 








still lingered, 
would have been 
quite amenable 
to a Napoleonic 
plebiscite. As 
regards the other 
great European 
powers, Russia’s 
hatred of Austria 
had recentiy be- 
come even more 
intense. During 
the troubles in 
Poland Austria 
had to a certain 
extent favoured 
the insurgents, 
while Prussia had 
again proved 
Russia’s best 
frend. In Eng- 
land the policy 
of non-interven- 





states, appeared 
sanguine as soon 
as the powerful 
Italian alliance 
had been secured. 
According to an 
ancient tradition 
of the house of 
Hohenzollern, 
the commanders 
of the armies 
were mainly 
chosen from the 
members of the 
reigning house. 
Of these Prince 
Frederick Charles 
had greatly dis- 
tinguished him- 
self in the recent 
Danish war, 
while the Crown 
Prince had yet to 








tion was then at 





show his talent 


its height. William |., King of Prussia. as a general. It 


The formal 
cause of the inevitable struggle was derived 
from the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
By the Gastein convention of 1865 it had 
been agreed that, up to a definite decision 
regarding the future of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Austria should administer Holstein and 
Prussia Schleswig, though the sovereignty 
over both duchies was to be retained by 
the two countries incommon, Wishing to 
regain the favour of the German minor 
states, the Austrian Government decided to 
corivoke the provincial estates of Holstein 
for June 1ith. This was considered by 


Prussia as a breach of the treaty of 


Gastein, and Prussian troops forced the 
Austrian garrison to evacuate Holstein. 
Austria replied by proposing to the diet 


was decided from 
the first that the King should hold 
supreme command, and that General 
Moltke, whose first military experience 
dated as far back as the Turkish war 
against Mehemet Ali, should be the 
head of his staff. All ranks of the 
Prussian army looked forward hopefully 
to the war, which they knew inevitable, 
and for which they believed the present 
moment to be opportune. 

To be able to employ all the railway 
lines, Moltke had decided to divide his 
vast forces into three armies. Up to the 
beginning of hostilities the first army, 
under the Crown Prince, had its head- 
quarters at Neisse in Silesia, the second, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, at Gorlitz 
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in Lusatia, and the army under General 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld, known as the 
Elbe army, at ‘Torgau in. Prussian Saxony. 
According to Moltke’s brilliant though 
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before the beginning of hostilities. Their 
behaviour during the campaign is perhaps 
best passed over in silence. As regards the 
civilian population, the Austrian-Germans, 

and particularly the 








citizens of Vienna 

-though their 
conduct after the 
Prussian _ victory 
deserves no praise 
—were in favour 
of war. The more 
thoughtful among 
them may have 
foreseen what has 
since occurred, the 
downfall of the 
German nationality 
in Austria, which 
was indeed a 

conse- 
quence of the 
separation of 
Austria from 
Germany. 

The Slavic popu- 
lation of Bohemia 
was in a different 
position. The 
country had been 
included in the 
Germanic Con- 
federation without 








Benedeck. 


venturesome plan, the three armies were 
to meet in the enemy’s country, and the 
town of Jicin, in Bohemia, on the main 
road to KO6niggratz, but somewhat west 
of that city, was approximately indicated 
as the spot where the three armies were 
to unite. 

Austria also had meanwhile begun her 
military preparations, but the outlook 
there was somewhat different. All the 
officers of the army, indeed, both of 
higher and lower rank, were animated by 
that feeling of personal devotion to the 
emperor which is innate in all Austrian 
officers and gentlemen, and all were 
prepared to gladly lay down their lives 
for their sovereign. There was less unity 
of feeling among the rank and file. The 
large majority of the men were ready to 
do their duty, but Hungary was on the 
verge of revolution and the general dis- 
content naturally influenced the soldiers of 
the Hungarian regiments. The Venetian 
regiments had been hastily moved north, 


consulting its repre- 

sentatives, and the 
dominating position of Austria in that 
confederacy, and indeed its forming part 
of it at all, had no interest for a Bohemian. 
On the other hand, the practical political 
good sense which has remained to the 
3ohemians as a legacy from their ancient 
constitutional institutions, enabled them 
to distinguish between the sacred person 
of their emperor, the descendant in the 
female line of the ancient and venerated 
national dynasty, and blundering and 
often malevolent Austrian officials. 

In Austrian Poland, as in Bohemia, all 
were enthusiastic for the imperial cause. 
Galicia had never formed part of the 
Germanic Confederation, and all Poles 
were anxious to prove their devotion to 
a dynasty which has always treated its 
Polish subjects in a manne that contrasts 
favourably with that of Prussia and Russia. 
As to the population of Hungary and 
Venetia, what has already been said of 
the soldiers from these countries can but 
be repeated; the absence of the strict 
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military discipline, however, caused the 
general expression of discontent to be 
yet more pronounced, 

Turning to the question of the supreme 
command of the Austrian army that was 
to oppose the Prussians, we find that 
public opinion almost unanimously de- 
manded the appointment of Fieldmarshal 
Ludwig von Benedeck. Benedeck freely 
stated that he felt capable of commanding 
an army corps—he had indeed proved 
this by his defeat of the Sardinians at 
S. Martino—but he did not think that he 
could act as commander-in-chief. He had, 
however, as a soldier, to obey the orders 
of his sovereign, and he assumed com- 
mand reluctantly and with a heavy heart. 
Fieldmarshal-lieutenant Baron von Henig- 
stein was appointed chief of Benedeck’s 
staff, but as the blame of the minor 
defeats which preceded the catastrophe 
of Sadova was thrown on him, he was 
superseded and replaced by Baron 
Baumgarten on the eve of the battle. 
The last-named general had of course 
no time to assume his functions, and 
Benedeck may be said to have fought 
his great battle without the aid of a chief 
of the staff. 

Of Austria’s allies little mention need be 
made, in spite of the fact that that country 
had, though unprepared for war, precipi- 
tated hostilities for the purpose of regaining 
the friendship of the minor German states. 
Bavaria, the greatest of these countries, 
long continued to waver, and was very 
near concluding an alliance with Prussia 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
the war. Even when Bavaria finally 
consented to an Austrian alliance it refused 
to move its army into Bohemia, where 
the war would obviously be decided. 

The presence of a considerable Bavarian 
force at Sadova would of course have 
considerably strengthened the weak left 
wing of the Austrian army. ‘The other 
minor states also mostly declared for 
Austria, but several of the princes de- 
manded that their contingents should be 
mainly employed in defending their own 
principalities—thus of course destroying 
all unity of action. An honourable ex- 
ception was made by Saxony. As soon 
as the Prussians occupied that country 
the Saxon army crossed the mountains 
into Bohemia, and took a considerable 
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and distinguished part in the subsequent 
campaign.* 

The Prussian armies, which had already 
occupied Saxony, began to enter Bohemia 
on June 23rd. On that day the second 
army, under Prince Frederick Charles, 
marching from Zittau and Herrenhut, 
crossed the Bohemian frontier at several 
places, and occupied the important 
manufacturing town of Reichenberg 
without encountering any opposition. 
The princes halted there for the purpose 
of getting into touch with the Elbe army, 
which—marching from Dresden through 
difficult mountain passes—only reached 
Zabel, three German miles from Reichen- 
berg, on the 25th. In the Prussian camps 
all were certain that fighting would ensue 
immediately, and that the Austrian forces, 
which had not attempted to defend Saxony, 
would give battle as soon as the Austrian 
frontier had been crossed. Benedeck, 
indeed, as will be shown presently, only 
left Olmiitz on the 17th, on his march to 
Bohemia, but there was already a con- 
siderable Austrian army in that country 
under Count Clam-Gallas. This army 














The Crown Prince. 


was joined by the Saxons under their 
Crown Prince, who, by Benedeck’s orders, 
assumed command over the joint forces. 
On June 26th the forces of General 
Herwarth, who were marching on Munchen- 
gratz, encountered the Austrians at the 


ee " - d . . 7 by 7 f ; 
The details of these little-known negotiations can be found in the fourth volume of Sybel, 
Geschichte der Begriindung des deutchen Keiches durch Kaiser Wilhelm I.”—a work mainly founded 
~eagaee ae 
on Prussian official documents. 
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village of Hiihnerwasser, and drove them 
back in the direction of Munchengratz. 
Later on the same day the Crown Prince 
of Saxony received a telegram from Bene- 
deck, ordering him to hold the lines ot 
Munchengratz and Turnau at any price, 
adding that the main army would join 
him shortly, when it would be possible to 
throw back the army of Prince I’rederick 
Charles before the forces of the Prussian 
Crown Prince had entered Bohemia. 
Turnau had been evacuated on_ the 
previous day, on the advice of Count 
Clam-Gallas, though against the wishes of 
the Crown Prince of Saxony. ‘This is but 
one instance of .the constant dissensions 
among the Austrian generals, which para- 
lysed the Austrian army during this 
short campaign. The Crown Prince of 
Saxony, almost the only talented leader 
on the Austrian side, who here already 
acquired fame, which the Franco-German 
war afterwards increased, resolved on a bold 
stroke. He decided to recover Turnau 
by a night attack. On their march the 
Austro-Saxon forces encountered the 
Prussians at the village of Podol. Mur- 
derous  street-fighting ensued, and _ the 
defeated Austrians were obliged to retire 
hurriedly to Minchengratz. A further 
retreat on Jicin was afterwards decided 
upon, for on the morning of the 27th 
Benedeck telegraphed to the Austrian 
commander requesting him to retreat on 
KO6niggratz, as the army of the Prussian 
Crown Prince had entered Bohemia, and 
it was therefore necessary to concentrate 
the Austrian forces. On the 2gth Prince 
Frederick Charles received a_ telegram 
from Moltke, which ran thus: “His 
Majesty desires that the second army 
proceed rapidly, and thus disengage the 
first army, which, in spite of several suc- 
cessful engagements, is momentarily in a 
difficult position.” 

Prince Frederick Charles decided on 
an immediate advance on Munchengratz, 
and occupied the town after a successful 
skirmish with the rearguard of the Austrian 
forces. On the afternoon of the 29th 
the Prussians arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Jicin, where a sanguinary battle 
took place, in which the Austrians were 
again defeated. Fighting continued up 
to midnight, when the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, whom one of Benedeck’s 
contradictory telegrams now requested to 
retreat, gave the order to retire on K6nig- 
gratz. ‘Lhis was, of course, no easy task 
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at a moment when the Austrians were 
engaged along the whole line with a 
determined and constantly advancing 
foe. ‘The sudden retreat partly took the 
character of a rout; some of the Austrian 
soldiers hurriedly fled through Horec and 
Sadova up to the gates of Koniggratz, 
The army of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia only crossed the mountains into 
Bohemia on June 26th. Here also no 
attempt was made to fortify or defend 
the passes that lead from Silesia into 
Bohemia ; but the Prussians came into 
touch with their enemies as soon as they 
had crossed the frontier. <A series of 
skirmishes, indeed, ensued as soon as they 
debouched from the defiles. On the 
27th the first corps of the Crown Prince's 
army, commanded by General von Bonin, 
attacked the town of Trantenau, which 
is situated immediately at the foot of the 
mountains. General Gablentz, who com- 
manded the opposing Austrian forces, 
succeeded in driving back the Prussians, 


after a very sanguinary encounter. The 
Prussians were obliged to recross_ the 
frontier. ‘This engagement deserves 


notice, as being the only one in the 
Bohemian war in which the Austrians 
were successful. On the same day the 
Prussian army corps of General Steinmetz 

-also belonging to the army of the 
Crown Prince—attacked the Austrian 
troops under General Ramming at Nachod, 
The Austrians were here decisively de- 
feated, and their losses were so consider- 
able that on Ramming’s request Benedeck 
sent the eight army corps under Archduke 
Leopold to oppose the Prussian advance. 
The Austrian troops were, however, again 
defeated, and their fate was now shared 
by the troops of Gablentz, who encount- 
ered the Prussian guards. ‘The troops 
of Bonin were thus enabled to recross 
the Bohemian frontier. All the defeated 
Austrian army corps were now concen- 
trated around KO6niggratz. 

At the beginning of the hostilities 
Benedeck’s headquarters were at Olmutz, 
in Moravia. He appears to have thought 
that the main attack of the Prussians 
would be on Moravia—undoubtedly the 
directest line to Vienna. When the news 
reached him that the Prussians had 
entered Bohemia in several directions he 
decided also to march into that country, 
intending at first to take up a_ position 
between K Oniggriitz and Josefstadt, behind 
the Elbe. He, however, still thought 
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that at least part of the Prussian army 
would attack Moravia and march on 
Brinn by way of Mittelwalde, Wilden- 
schwert, and Béhmisch Trubau. He 
therefore left the army corps of Count 
‘Thun at the last-named town. It should 
here be noted that Benedeck’s plans were 
never exactly known. ‘The proceedings 
of the court-martial which tried and ac- 
quitted him after the campaign remained 
secret, and I am told—though I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of the statement — 
that the memoirs which Benedeck left 
were destroyed by order of thé military 
authorities, 

Benedeck arrived at Koniggratz on 
July 1st, and his impressions there did 
not tend to increase his already limited 
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The Prussian armies—of which the King, 
who had arrived at Jicin, now assumed 
supreme command—were for a moment 
uncertain with regard to Benedeck’s plans, 
and believed that he had taken up a 
position on the banks of the Elbe between 
the fortresses of K6niggratz and J osefstadt. 
As already mentioned, it is impossible to 
ascertain from the now available informa- 
tion whether this was not for a moment 
Benedeck’s plan. 

On July 2nd General von Unger and 
Lieutenant von Bulow with a troop of 
cavalry were sent by Prince Frederick 
Charles, whose headquarters were then 
at Kamenec, to reconnoitre the Austrian 
lines. The officers evidently shared the 
general opinion that the Austrians had 



































hopefulness. The sorry plight in which retired beyond the Elbe, for they boldly 
Count: Clam’s defeated army returned rode up to the village of Dub, which over- 
from _—_Jicin looks Sadova 
made him and the Bys- 
consider a be trice stream, 
continuation i Hotencwes? iil, \@ and which 
of the war ee ma « ea was within 
hopeless. He Dub OS & ogee oMasloved Carrotina the lines of 
telegraphed eh. Cowie the Austrian 
to the Em- Nhe, Pere outposts. 
peror. of {elaigenha, 2 Rosberit a" ‘They were 
Austria at I Se immediately 
Vienna: “I attacked — by 
beg your \ Austrian 
Majesty to VECHANITZ Primate F\ \ lancers and 
make peace . bens \ | forced to re- 
at any price. My Home A tire, but not 
A catastrophe before they 
is inevitable.” Sadova. had _ ascer- 
The Imperial tained __ that 
answer ran thus: “ Impossible toconclude the whole Austrian army occupied the 
peace. I decree that if a retreat is un- long line of hills that extends from 


avoidable it should be made in the most 
orderly manner. Has a battle taken 
place ?” 

Benedeck, who had meanwhile recon- 
noitred the ground between KO6niggratz 
and the Prussian lines, ordered that en- 
trenchments should hurriedly be thrown 
up on the heights near Chlum and Lipa. 
Time, however, was so short that they 
proved of little avail during the battle of 
the 3rd. At eleven on the evening of the 
ist, Benedeck decided “that the follow- 
ing day should be a day of rest, and that 
the army should on the 3rd retire to 
Olmiitz by way of Pardubic.” * 


Fate, however, willed it otherwise. 


* “Koniggritz, von Oberst Adolf Strobl”: 


Wien, Seidel, 1903. 


Prim and Problus by Lipa and Chlum 
to Horinoves and Sendrazic. Prince 
Frederick Charles received this news at 
seven in the evening, and immediately 
decided to give battle on the following 


day. He informed the commander of 
the Elbe army of his intention, and 
also sent a messenger to the _ head- 


quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
begging him to engage the Austrian right 
as quickly as distance permitted, and at 
any rate to send one of his army corps to 
attack Horinoves. 

It was, however, necessary to obtain 
the consent of the King, and Prince 
Frederick Charles hastily sent General 


This statement, which is in 


contradiction to most of the English accounts of the battle of Koniggratz, is founded on the official 


reports of the Austrian War Office. 
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von Voight Rheetz, the chief of his staff, 


He had momentarily recovered his popu- 
to the royal head-quarters at Jicin. The 


larity with his men, who cheered him 
when he arrived on the battlefield. The 


King, who had already retired to bed, im- 














Problus. 


mediately rose, and after a short consulta- 
tion with Moltke, sent further instructions 


superior officers, however, continued to 
distrust him, as they considered _ his 


to the Crown Prince, requesting him 
immediately to advance with his whole 
army, and to engage the right flank of the 
Austrian forces. 

Prince Frederick Charles rose at one, 
and rode to Milovic, on the road from 
Jicin to Koniggratz. He was here in 
formed that General Herwarth von Bitten- 
feld, the commander of the Elbe army, 
was on the point of attacking the enemy, 
He then advanced with his entire forces 
in the direction of the Bystrice stream, 
which crosses the road to Koniggratz at 
the village of Sadova. At 7 o’clock the 
Austrian batteries at Sadova and Masloved 
opened fire on the advancing Prussians, 
and the battle began. At 8 o'clock, after 
the arrival of the King of Prussia on the 
hattlefield, a general attack on the Austrian 
positions was ordered. 

About the same time Benedeck left 
the Prague suburb of Koniggratz and 
rode to the village of Lipa, which com- 
mands an extensive view, and where he 
remained almost to the end of the battle. 


* «The Battle of Koniggratz,” by Colonel Walker. 


leadership responsible for the previous 
defeats. Benedeck, who feared the deadly 
effects of the needle-gun, decided to keep 
the main parts of his army on the summits 
of the hills, from which his artillery could 
play on the dense masses of the advancing 
Prussians. His orders, unfortunately, 
were not in all cases obeyed. Thus the 
troops of General von Gablenz left the 
position at Langenhof, which had been 
assigned to them, and engaged the 
Prussians in the plain between Dohalic 
and Dohalicka, while the army corps of 
Counts Thun and Festeticz—as will be 
shown presently—advanced in direct 
contradiction of Benedeck’s orders. While 
the Prussian armies were extended over 
a front of more than twenty miles, that 
of the Austrians and Saxons. scarcely 
exceeded_five.* The allies, therefore, en- 
joyed the advantage of greater concen- 
tration. On the other hand, the defeat of 
either flank of their army endangered its 
centre and rendered it liable to be cut off 
from Koniggratz and the line of retreat. 


Privately printed. 
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Immediately after the arrival of their 
King the whole Prussian army crossed 
the Bystrice; they met with little oppo- 
sition. According to Benedeck’s orders 
most of the Austrian troops evacuated 
the Bystrice valley, while the batteries 
that had been placed at Sadova retired 
to the plateau of Lipa. Prince Frederick 
Charles did not consider it advisable to 
advance farther, with the swampy Bystrice 
in his rear—at least, till he was informed 
of the arrival of the army of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. The Prussian troops 
along the Bystrice thus remained in a 
position more trying than any other to 
the soldiers’ nerves. ‘The Austrian guns, 
that at first numbered 130, but gradually 
increased to 200, poured down incessant 
volleys on them. The Prussian artillery, 
which gradually advanced, was unable to 
face the terrific Austrian fire, and isolated 
attempts to storm the heights of Lipa 
had to be hastily abandoned. It was 
only on the left wing of Prince Frederick 
Charles’s army—the position of which was 
nearest to the line of advance of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia—that the Prus- 
sians at this time assumed the offensive 
by attacking the Swiep wood. Before 
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Elbe army. General Herwarth von Bitten- 
feld attacked the Saxons and the Austrian 
army corps of General Weber at an early 
hour. The Crown Prince of Saxony for a 
time successfully repulsed the Prussians, 
and even assumed the offensive. Yet 
the Saxon and Austrian soldiers, many of 
whom had taken part in the previous 
disastrous engagements, were not in the 
long run able to resist the Prussians. By 
two o'clock the allies had been driven 
from Problus, the centre of their position, 
after a desperate fight in the streets of 
the village, the church and churchyard 
of which were long bravely defended. 
About three o’clock the Prussians occu- 
pied not only Problus, but also Bor, 
which is situated nearer to Koniggratz. 
They had thus arrived almost in the rear 
of the Austrian army at the moment when 
the first divisions of the army of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia began to menace 
the Austrian right. 

I am, however, anticipating. The 
division of General Fransecky, which at- 
tacked the Swiep wood, had obtained 
possession of it by ten o'clock, in spite 
of the bravery of the troops of the Austrian 
centre, who marched from Masloved to 














Horinoves. 


teferring to the struggle here, which in- 
directly decided the fate of the battle, 
I should briefly refer to the action of the 


the defence of the wood. At this the 
commander of the fourth Austrian army 
corps, Count Festeticz, whose orders were 
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to remain at Chlum to guard against the 
advance of the Crown Prince, left his 
positions and marched to the Swiep wood. 
Count Festeticz was severely wounded by 
a cannon-ball, but General Molinary, who 
assumed command, continued the attack 
on the wood in spite of Benedeck’s 
remonstrances. Molinary rode up to 

















Monument to the Saxons. 


Lipa, from where Benedeck was watching 
the battle, and attempted to defend his 
movements. He maintained that if the 
Swiep wood were taken, it would be 
possible to turn the flank of Prince 
Frederick Charles’s army, and rout it 
before the Crown Prince could arrive. 
Desperate fighting continued in the 
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wood, and the commander of the second 
Austrian army corps, Count Thun, who, 
according to Benedeck’s orders, was to 
hold the ground between Nedelist and 
the Elbe, now marched to the fatal Swiep 
wood by way of Horinoves. Thus the 
whole right wing of the Austrian army, 
from Chlum to the Elbe, was—with the 
exception of small detachments—denuded 
of men. Shortly after twelve o’clock the 
Austrians succeeded in driving the Prus- 
sians entirely from the Swiep wood ; but 
they paid dearly for their success. Not 
only had their loss of men been enormous, 
but their advance on the Swiep wood had 
been a grave strategic fault, which indeed 
decided the fate of the whole army. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia, whose 
headquarters were at Koniginhof on the 
eve of the battle, only received the royal 
command at five in the morning. He 
immediately marched his troops in the 
direction indicated by the order. Some 
of his troops marched along the banks of 
the Elbe, leaving a division to mask the 
fortress of Josefstadt. Others marched 
directly on the Bystrice valley. The 
distant roar of cannon was soon heard, 
and it became clear that a general engage- 
ment had begun. When approaching the 
village of Horinoves, the Crown Prince 
noted two lime trees that crown a very 
steep hill near the village. The Prince 
immediately pointed out this landmark to 
his men, saying, “ Auf diesen Baum dort 
geht es los.” * ‘The weak Austrian forces 
at Horinoves were soon driven back, and 
the village of Masloved was carried by the 
Prussians soon afterwards. ‘The decisive 
stroke, however, was the capture of Chlum. 
The Austrian troops that had been fighting 
in the Swiep wood, and who were now 
hastily recailed by Benedeck, had become 
demoralised, and it proved impossible for 
them to resume their former positions. 
Under hot flanking fire from the Crown 
Prince’s army, part of Count Festeticz’s 
(now General Molinary’s) army corps 
retired in the direction of Chlum, while 
that of Count Thun hastily returned to 
the positions which had been assigned 
to it in the morning. Soon afterwards 
Count Thun—considering the battle as 
already lost—crossed the Elbe with his 
army corps. ‘These events enabled General 
Hiller von Gartringen, who commanded 
the first division of the Prussian guards, 


* There are really two trees, but at a distance they appear as one, as all visitors to the battle- 


field of Sadova will remember. 
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to attempt what otherwise would have 
appeared a foolhardy—almost hopeless 
undertaking. 

He led his division to the attack on 
Chlum—the key of the whole Austrian 
position— which is situated only half a 
mile from Masloved. The few Austrian 
troops that held the village were driven 
back, and Chlum was captured. This 
decided the battle. 

The almost inconceivable fact that a 
position of such supreme importance 
as Chlum was left nearly undefended 
is difficult to account for. When the 
advance of the army corps of Count 
Festeticz and Count Thun had denuded 
the Austrian right, Baron Baumgarten, 
chief of the staff, with Benedeck’s consent, 
ordered the army corps of Baron 
Ramming, which formed part of the 
reserves, to occupy the vacant positions ; 
but shortly afterwards Benedeck himself 
ordered Ramming to remain in the 
positions that had been assigned to him 
in the morning. 

Benedeck, who was at Lipa, close 
to Chlum, was of course immediately 
informed that that village had been 
stormed. The news reached him long 
before the Prussian lines along the 
Bystrice were aware that help was near. 
An immediate retreat was necessary, but 
it was not easy to remove the artillery in 
face of the now rapidly advancing masses 
of the Prussians. The self-sacrifice of 
Captain von Groben, who commanded 
the seventh battery of the Austrian horse- 
artillery, enabled most of the guns to 
escape. He hurriedly retired with his 
battery to within three hundred yards from 
Chlum, and began firing into the ranks of 
the advancing Prussians. ‘The batteries 
next to Von Groben were thus enabled to 
retreat, but the “battery of the dead,” as 
it was afterwards called, could only resist 
the murderous Prussian needle-guns for 
a very short time. By the time they had 
fired ten rounds the commander, the 
second in command, and almost all the 
men lay dead. ‘The Emperor conferred 
the Order of Maria ‘Theresa—the highest 
Austrian military distinction—on Captain 
von Groben after death—an honour which 
Is very rarely bestowed. Of the many 
commemorative monuments that have now 
been erected on the battlefield none is 
more visited than that which marks the 
spot where the men of the “ battery of the 
dead” fell for the cause of their Emperor, 
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Meanwhile Benedeck and his staff had 
succeeded in making their escape from 
Lipa, which was then taken by the 
Prussians without much opposition. ‘The 
Austrian army corps of Baron Ramming 
that had remained in reserve about this 
time made an unsuccessful attempt to 
recover Chlum, and Ramming then re- 
treated in the direction of Koniggratz. 

A last most determined attempt to 
recover Chlum was made by the first 
army corps, which had been formerly 
under Count Clam-Gallas: that general 
having been unsuccessful at the beginning 
of the campaign, had now been replaced 
by Count Gondrecourt. Brave as Austrian 
soldiers always are, his men—in spite 
of their previous defeats at Podol and 





‘* The Battery of the Dead.” 


Miinchengriitz—boldly attacked the village 
of Chlum. On the Prussian side General 
Hiller von Gartringen fell, and their loss 
in men was considerable. The Prussians 
had, however, now received considerable 
reinforcements, and the attack of the 
Austrians was soon repulsed. ‘Their losses 
were terrible: during the attack, which 
lasted only twenty minutes, they lost 279 
officers and about ten thousand men— 
almost half of their entire forces. 

* All attempts at resistance now ceased, 


though a cavalry engagement—one of 


the largest in modern times—took place 
between the villages of Stresetic and 
Langendorf. The result was doubtful 
and contested, but the Austrian cavalry 
greatly distinguished itself. The bravery 
of one of the cuirassier regiments, com- 
manded by an Englishman, Colonel Beales, 
was particularly noted. Protected by 
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artillery, the Austrian forces finally suc- 
ceeded in retreating on Pardubic, 

The result was decisive. General 
Moltke told the King of Prussia on the 
evening of the battle, “ Your Majesty 
has won not only the battle but the 
campaign.” ‘This proved true. A treaty 
of peace was signed at Prague on 
August 23rd. Austria surrendered for 


ever her position as the Jeading state of 
Germany, and ceased to form part of 


Germany altogether. Austria also gave 
her consent to Prussia’s annexing Hanover, 
the electorate of Hesse, Schleswig-Holstein 
and other smaller portions of German 
‘ territory; but Austria lost no provinces 
except Venetia in consequence of the war 
of 1866, 

I have at the beginning of this note 
briefly referred to the great changes in 
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Europe that were the consequences of 
the battle of Sadova. ‘The less known 
change in the political state of Austria 
deserves to be noted. It is a_ bitter 
saying in Austria that those nationalities 
which support the Government suffer, and 
those that oppose it are rewarded. ‘This 
certainly proved true on this occasion. 
Vhe Hungarians had been on the verge 
of rebellion during the war, and had 
actually formed a free corps to aid the 
Prussians.* ‘The Bohemians, on_ the 
other hand, had remained loyally and 
undauntedly faithful to the dynasty, in 
spite of various attempts of Prussia to 
detach them from their allegiance. Yet 
in the year that’ followed the battle 
of Sadova all the demands of Hungary 
were granted, while Bohemia’s claim of 
autonomy was ignominiously rejected. 


* Those interested in the little-known formation of this legion will find full details in Kienast, 


** Die Legion Klapka”’ : Wien, Seidel, 1900. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 


BY MARK 


HYAM. 


HE grey tree whispered, soft and low— 


‘“Would ye not have me ever so? 


Do ye not see in my branches shorn 


The hope of the life to be newly born ? 


Do ye not feel in the winter mist 


The breath 


of Remembrance by 


Sorrow kissed ? 


When the sun is ended, and all things cease, 


Shall ye not covet my gentle peace?” 




















ON THE BEACH AT TOMOCALA. 


BY HARRISON RHODES. 


O the left the beach ran straight 
as far as the eye could reach, 
until the grey of its broad sands, 

the white foam of the surf, and the dull 
green of wire-grass and palmetto scrub 
—hardy adventurers from the dunes 
behind—all seemed to mingle in a misty 
distance, shining in the blazing sun. The 
tide was low, and a broad path, a smooth 
pavement of close-packed sands, untracked 
by any passer-by, and only broken to- 
wards the edge by a fringe of shells and 
seaweed, led backwards to the north, 
to towns and ships and railways,—part 
of the little strip men know between the 
Everglades behind and the rolling Atlantic 
before. ‘lo the north was the world; 
yet the beach dipped beneath the horizon, 
and there was no sign of man. South- 
wards in a long curve the land pushed 
out to sea, and there, in the same silvery 
mist where sand and wave met, rose the 
slender tower of the lighthouse at the 
Inlet, perhaps ten miles away. Behind 
this, on the lagoon, there was a small 
settlement; then, beyond, the lonely 
beach again, stretching gradually west- 
ward towards the Gulf of Mexico, and 
finally breaking into a myriad of low-lying 
islands~a tropic archipelago whose shores 
are best known to turtles, who turn back 
each year from the blue waters of mid- 
ocean and speed straight across the 
intervening thousand miles to lay their 
eggs upon familiar sands beneath the 
summer moon. A barren and deserted 
land, yet having always something of the 
old magic that the name of Florida has 
held eversince the great Spanish adventurer 
came from the shores of Cuba seeking its 
enchantments. 

Here, for the most part of the time, 
the only living things one might see 
would be a lonely fish-hawk hovering 
above the surf, or a flock of silly pelicans 
flying in a long line near the waves. Yet 
here it is that one must come to gather 
and to fit together the fragments of the 
story of Lady Mary Hartley. She is 
dead now, and her child. There is no 
trace of the man who called himself 
Archibald Lennox, though some people 
at Tomocala maintain that the young 
Frenchman at Harper’s Grove, named 


D’Hauteville, who was his best friend, 
still hears from him ; and there is a story 
that after she died he went back with 
Big Jim Sladen, the half-breed, to the 
Seminole village which they say there 
is on an island surrounded by a clear 
lake in the wilderness of saw-grass west 
of the ruins of Sam Jones Old Town. 
3ut the story is being forgotten on the 
East Coast, and it is no stranger than 
a hundred others in that land where 
derelicts come to shore, and where so 
many lost hopes lie buried. 

In Park Lane or in Grosvenor Square 
one may still hear them talk of Mary 
Hartley; there are a hundred stories, 
each one madder and more fantastic than 
the others, and not one so simple as the 
truth. But London was far away, and 
its imagination was touched. Besides, 
London had known the girl in the days 
of her pride, and few on the East Coast 
even saw her. 

She had been an orphan, and without 
a penny; yet even before she came out 
she was a success, and talked about as 
a girl is perhaps once in a decade in 
London. ‘That she would be a_person- 
age in society there could be no doubt, 
since the old Duchess of Portrenwick, 
who was only a distant kinswoman of the 
Hartleys, and had not bothered about 
a girl for years, was to bring her out. 
‘That she was beautiful no one could 
doubt who remembered her mother, or 
had chanced to be present on the rare 
occasions when the girl herself came to 
town and rode in the early morning down 
the Row. ‘That she would be brilliant 
and perhaps eccentric was guaranteed 
by the fact that she was being brought 
up in the country by a somewhat unusual 
character, Mrs. Delafield, a cousin of the 
Hartleys, who at fifty-five wore herself 
to a bone following the hardest hunt in 
the Midlands, and recovered from these 
exertions by a brisk correspondence with 
savants in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
touching the correct text of little-known 
Persian poets. Indeed, romance and 
adventure were in Lady Mary’s blood. 
Her mother, from whom she got her 
violet eyes and her thick masses of 
almost purplish black hair, had come 


Copyright 1904 by Harrison Rhodes. 
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from the west of Ireland, near Galway, 
where Spanish blood has been mixed with 
that of the Celt; and on the extensive 
chart of her father’s family tree it gave 
Lady Mary great pleasure to contemplate 
the faded greenish circle on which was 
inscribed the name of the famous Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu. 

To introduce the girl the old duchess 
opened Antrim House for the first time 
in years for more than a dinner-party 
of eight. People had almost forgotten 
the Green Ballroom ; and until that night, 
when they saw the frail old lady almost 
stagger beneath their weight, there had 
been those who declared that the 
Portrenwick pearls had long ago been 
secretly sold in Paris. ‘The ball revived 
the old traditions of exclusiveness, and 
till the middle of July at least, that year, 
the millionaires of America and the Anti- 
podes were received with some reserve. 
London, through the glowing nights of 
the season, poured out its treasures at 
the feet of its new idol. Lady Mary was 
all that had been promised, and more ; for 
the indefinable quality of charm was what 
no one had quite described, and for this 
London did its best to spoil her. For this 
it forgave in’ her mad escapades which it 
would never have pardoned in a woman 
who engaged upon them with anything 
short of Lady Mary’s perfect openness 
and air of being forgiven in advance. 

There was little harm in the adventures : 
they were of a piece with that ride to 
Richmond in the dawn after a ball at 
Devonshire House, when Lady Mary, 
Mrs. Malhuston cf Sedgwickstown, Lord 
Ecclestour, and a certain Crown Prince, 
breakfasted heavily off eggs and bacon 
and grilled kidneys on the terrace of the 
Star and Garter, while agitated officials 
at Charing Cross Station paced frantically 
up and down the red-carpeted platform 
beside the special train which had been 
chartered to convey His Royal Highness 
to Dover, and frightened equerries scoured 
the town for delinquent royalty. It may 
have been that this episode, which was 
never especially a secret, gave rise to the 
later stories of stormy scenes between 
the young prince and his father when the 
former was said to have urged the 
heretical doctrine that the blood of 
England’s noblest families was as good 
as his own, and better than that of a 
certain plump and yellow-haired German 
princess with whom political rumours 
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were already uniting him. The truth of 
all this will never be known. When they 
used to question Lady Mary about it, she 
was non-committal, and she laughed. 
She said at least she did not think his 
heart was broken. But then she never 
seemed to think that hearts were broken, 
in spite of the many languishing and 
disappointed suitors who maintained the 
contrary. 

For two years Lady Mary went her 
laughing and triumphant way. She took 
the best that London had to offer—found 
it good, and gave gratitude ; but never 
found it good enough, so they used to 
say. While her heart was free she never 
would, was the common judgment ; and 
that when love came it should bring her 
happiness was the wish of almost every 
one. Yet when at last it did come, it 
seemed as though fate had willed it as 
the one flaw in her brilliant career. 

Most women of any importance in 
London for ten years had had their 
moment of fancying themselves mildly in 
love with Henry Vincent; and, broadly 
speaking, one may say that he had never 
doubted that each and every one of 
them had set her heart on him. He was 
an amiable and worthless six feet of 
almost perfect good looks, partly envied 
and partly laughed at by other men, 
admittedly a Don Juan, yet somehow 
lacking the fire and wickedness of his 
prototype. His wife’s attitude was 
modern, even among the most modern. 
She was a beauty of a somewhat scraggy 
order, and high in favour in the most 
exalted circles. She always said that her 
marriage was of the most satisfactory 
description, and the only kind she could 
have endured. But she commented 
sometimes upon her husband’s entangle- 
ments in a manner kindly, though 
detached ; and, giving all her sympathy 
to the women, murmured in a_ voice 
pitched lower than usual that “ Henry 
really ought not to behave so.” In this 
mild spirit she took notice of ‘poor deat 
Lady Mary.” 

Lady Mary’s infatuation with Vincent— 
it was commonly called that—was in a 
manner public property, as indeed any- 
thing concerning the young woman was 
apt to be. Despising criticism, she 
frankly offered herself for it—something 
in the grand manner of a royal personage, 
so her few enemies remarked. And the 
oddest thing about the whole affair was 
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“She took the best that London had to offer. . 


A drawing by E. J. Sullivan. 
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that in all discussions of it—and for a 
year it must have been talked of for at 
least the length of one course at every 
fashionable dinner—it was never called 
a scandal. The world was as sure of 
Mary Hartley’s conduct as she _ was 
herself; and more than this cannot be 
said to place it beyond reproach. ‘There 
was little probability that Vincent would 
ever find himself free to marry her; and 
scandal being eliminated from the dis- 
cussion, it reduced itself to wonder at the 
infatuation,—no better word was ever 
found, and it is possible the girl herself 
could have found no other. ‘The founts 
of affection cannot always be charted, 
but certain keen observers asserted that 
Lady Mary’s maternal instincts were a 
good half of her feelings towards Vincent. 
Certainly of all the women he had known 
she was the only one who had in the 
least pulled him out of the rut of his 
amiable worthlessness. No one under- 
stood, or will ever understand, just what 
he and she had plarned for the future ; 
but suddenly, to London’s astonishment, 
he accepted a Government appointment 
which took him into North-west Canada, 
near the Alaskan border. He went there 
in March, and in September the news of 
his death reached England—a respectable 
death, met while quelling a disturbance 
between the half-breed inhabitants of the 
district and some Italian labourers who 
had been brought north from the United 
States to work on the new railway. 

Since no one is in London in Septem- 
ber, it is not a month in which public 
attention can easily be focussed upon any 
one person ; but so far as the process was 
to be managed, interest concentrated 
upon Lady Mary rather than upon the 
bereaved Agatha Vincent. Not much 
was discovered, for the former suddenly 
went abroad with Mrs. Malhuston of 
Sedgwickstown, the gay companion of so 
many an escapade. ‘They were seen 
once, or at least it was said they had 
been seen, in a little watering-place half- 
way between Vienna and ‘Trieste, at the 
tag end of its season. Lady Mary was 
dressed in the deepest mourning. At the 


end of November she came back, to stay 
with the old duchess in the country ; and 
just before Christmas she announced her 
engagement to the Marquis of Queen- 
shire, a nobleman little seen of late in 
England, but known as an elderly man of 
extreme distinction and enormous wealth. 
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The credit of the Hartley name, which 
had no doubt declined a little through 
the Vincent period, was now refurbished 
and resplendent. London waited to turn 
the page and begin a chapter in which a 
Marchioness of Queenshire should eclipse 
even the triumphs of her earlier days. 
But Lady Mary appeared but once in 
town, for the briefest period of gloomy 
splendour, ‘The wedding was fixed for 
July, and meanwhile Lord Queenshire, 
with his sister, Lady Exton, Mrs. Mal- 
huston, Lady Mary, and the two Brownrigg 
men (excellent shots and good fishermen, 
who count for nothing in this tale), crossed 
the Atlantic, and chartering a yacht at 
Palm Beach, started to cruise down the 
fast Florida coast, with the intention of 
ultimately crossing to the Bahamas and 
finishing at Nassau, where a cousin of 
Lord Queenshire was governor. 


One day is very like another on the 
Florida beach when once the winter storms 
are over and a lazy summer sea is sending 
its long green rollers upon the smooth 
stretch of sands. Porpoises chasing 
mullet and fishhawks poised above the 
surf may note the changes in the tides, 
but day after day might pass and no 
human creature go that way. Here one 
afternoon, to the seaward end of a half- 
overgrown trail leading across from the 
deserted house on the river north of 
Tomocala, Lady Mary wandered. ‘The 
night before a rumour of wild turkeys to 
be found in the flat-woods beyond Tomo- 
cala Creek had come to the yacht, and 
after breakfast every one except her had 
gone in their pursuit. ‘lhe morning she 
had spent “crabbing” from the rickety 
dock where the Shushu lay, and after 
eating heartily of her catch for lunch, had 
strolled across the trail to the sea. 

She came upon the sands at a moment 
when their loneliness was the scene of a 
tragedy. A little to the south, at the very 
edge of the small advance-guards of the 
rising tide, she caught sight of a spot of 
gleaming white, and thought she saw the 
weak flutter of grey wings. A fishhawk, 
either sick or wounded, lay there, 
struggling despairingly to escape the floods 
that would soon pour over it. Protecting 
her hands against its angry bill, the girl 
carried the bird back beyond reach of the 
tide, and established it in the shade of 
a scrub palmetto in a little hollow in the 
sands. A short way back along the trail 
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she remembered seeing a pool left from 
last night’s shower, and she fetched a 
shell full of clear water, watched the bird 
drink, and wondered what more she could 
do. No one aboard the yacht was likely 
to know better than herself, so she decided 
to wait till sundown and carry her charge 
back to the returning sportsmen. Perhaps 
only its wings were broken. Well, broken 
wings did not always kill, she knew. 

An hour or more Lady Mary sat upon 
the sands, gazing with heavy-lidded eyes 
across the waters that stretch east towards 
Africa, and perhaps thinking of her life. 
Perhaps nature wrung some confidences 
from her pride that no human sympathy 
could claim. Or perhaps sand and wave 
and the east wind seemed to hint in- 
sistently at something new that life could 
offer, seemed to promise a draught that 
is not in the cup the world holds out, 
seemed to argue softly that for better or 
for worse the unknown was more than 
worth the known. London was like a 
squeezed orange. But her heart cried out 
for romance, for adventure—yes, for love. 
Was it wisdom or folly to write “the end ” 
when one was five-and-twenty, to swear it 
before a priest, at an altar, in a church ? 

It must have been between three and 
four that Lady Mary fell asleep. When 
she awoke the beach was drowsy still, 
and even the fishhawk had closed its 
beady, eager eyes. Buta little distance 
down the sands she saw an intruder upon 
their solitude—a bare-footed man with a 
broad straw hat which made an umbrella- 
like shelter for his head, splashing along 
through the shallow water at the edge of 
the tide, carrying a spade and a basket 
such as clam-gatherers use. Idly she 
watched his advance, and idly wondered 
what brought any native inhabitant out 
into the hot glare of the sun. It might be 
interesting to speak to him, she thought. 
The fishhawk stirred uneasily in_ its 
hollow. Yes, it would even be useful to 
ask his advice about the bird. As he 
came opposite her he caught the gleam 
of her white dress behind the sand dune, 
and stopped in surprise. Beneath the 
shelter of his hat Lady Mary saw a face 
bronzed to the fine light tone that only 
a fair skin will take when once it has 
learned to resist the torrid heat, and an 
escaping lock or two of yellow hair, its 
colour deepened as if regilt by a southern 
sun. A Viking marooned within the 
tropics might have come to look like 
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this, thought Lady Mary, as in response 
to her call the stranger turned and came 
to her across the sands. 


An hour later the sunlight fell more 
slantingly across the expanse of the 
turning tide. Lady Mary still sat in the 
shelter of the dunes, and on the sands 
at her feet lay the clam digger. The fish- 
hawk, examined by deft and gentle hands, 
had been left to the powerful healing of 
the sun and the sea-breeze, and now, 
resting its head near its shell of clear 
water, closed its eyes as if to sleep again. 
Meanwhile the stranger, talking with ease, 
and in the speech that betrayed him, 
tattered beach-comber though he might 
appear, as one of her own race, even of 
her own restricted aristocratic class, told 
Lady Mary some of the strange tales of 
the East Coast; and rambling on in 
desultory fashion, seemed to make the 
long low line of sands the very country 
of romance. Her imagination was touched 
as he spoke of St. Augustine, and the 
shabby gentility of its few proud and 
decaying Spanish families; of the old 
man who had been in the China Seas 
and now lived near the Mosquito Inlet, 
in what they call the “ pirate’s house.” 
where in a room where the pigs ran in 
and out there was a wonderful pagoda of 
green jade and gold; of the scattered 
descendants of the unhappy Minorcans, 
brought from their Mediterranean island 
in the eighteenth century to dig the 
trenches for indigo which can still be seen 
in the deserted hammock-lands at the back 
of New Smyrna. Since the earliest days 
the shifting currents of life have cast upon 
the Florida shores human driftwood and 
wreckage from every quarter of the globe. 
At Tomocala itself they were on one edge 
of the eternal mystery of the Everglades, 
with their curious and persistent tales of 
strange settlements within the wilderness 
of saw-grass ; and if one were only to talk 
of the people who bought canned goods at 
Sanford’s Emporium, proof was not wanting 
that the East Coast was a “rum place,” to 
quote the clam digger at Lady Mary’s feet. 

A little way to the south was a colony 
of English people, “all the right sort,” 
gone bankrupt when the big freeze killed 
every orange-tree in their groves and left 
them penniless. They were too poor 
even to hope to return to England—too 
poor to live anywhere except in the 
lazy tropics. Yet even now they clung 
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pathetically to their traditions, to their 
memories of homes in the green English 
country, and stately houses in the great 
gloomy streets of London. ‘They dined 
on a half a can of Chicago corned beef, 
but they sat down to it in shabby evening 
dress ; and when bridge came in in London 
they played it on Tomocala Creek—for a 
fiftieth of a cent a point, and even then 
sometimes gave each other I.0.U’s. And 
these were people, so the clam digger 
said, whose families his companion might 
have known in England. So far as birth 
went, Tomocala could well hold its own 
anywhere. For example, the young French- 
man at Harper’s Grove, wno was helping 
put in potatoes where the orange-trees 
had died, was a capital chap, and—if one 
chose to ask—cousin of a Duke of France. 

“And you?” asked Lady Mary, her 
eyes turned on her companion with a 
kind of solemn graciousness beneath the 
purple-black shadow of her hair. 

For one instant he seemed to hesitate ; 
then he said quite simply: ‘My name 
is Archibald Lennox Fraser. My uncle is 
Lord Dreerthorpe. I daresay you know 
my cousins ?” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Mary,—was this 
beach only a London drawing-room ? 
**T know Madeline well, and I flirted for 
half a season with Gerald.” 

“There’s something still to be said for 
London, then.” 

At this Lady Mary smiled, but soon 
her face grew grave. ‘They had come 
too close to the problems at which she 
had been staring across the tossing waves 
of the Atlantic all that afternoon. “Is 
there much to be said for London?” she 
asked. “ Youshould know. You've been 
away from it ‘ 

“Five years,” he interjected. 

‘Shall you go back ?” 

“No,” was the answer, ‘“‘I shan’t ever 
go back now. When I left it I was glad 
to leave, but you may imagine I expected 
I’d get back soon enough, one way or 
another. I’m a younger son of a younger 
son—you know how much we’re wanted 
in England. Of course I thought I 
should make a lot of money. I had 
something from my mother—well, after 
the freeze there was one tree of bitter 
oranges left in my grove, representing 
my investment of two thousand pounds. 
So I pretty well couldn’t go back.” 

““Wouldn’t your family 
Lady Mary tentatively. 
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“Perhaps,” was the response, given 
with a smile. “ But on the whole I think 
they would just as soon I didn’t. You 
see, when I left—well, it wasn’t anything 
so very bad, except for me—but I was in 
a kind of scrape.” 

“They forget scrapes in London. 
They’re too busy to remember, unless it 
is something very bad.” 

Somehow there was a faint note of 
appeal in her voice—one might almost 
have thought she begged him to put 
himself quite straight in her eyes. 

“No,” he answered, half-unconsciously 
compelled by her unspoken wish, “ it was 
nothing very bad. I could go back, 
only—-” 

“Ah!” broke in the girl, ‘that’s what I 
want to know. Does London, splendid 
though it is, call one back? When one 
has had all this, sea and sand, and days 
of sun e 

“And nights of moon,” put in the 
man, looking at the east, where a pale 
promise for the evening floated in a still 
sunlit sky. 

“When one has all this, is it enough?” 

“Yes, it’s enough. Can you under- 
stand? You seem to.” 

He looked at her with a kind of eager 
boyishness, and as he began to speak it 
seemed to the woman by his side as 
though there dtopped from him every 
suggestion that linked him in her mind 
with London, or even with the little 
world of ‘Tomocala. He seemed to her 
only a strong but gentle creature of the 
woods and sands. With hands clasped 
over her knees she sat, listening greedily. 
‘The west grew red behind them, the east 
flushed, and the drenched beach turned 
purple in the fading light as he told her 
of his life. She seemed to see the little 
whitewashed hut set round with orange- 
trees, not yet fruit-bearing, but filling 
the air with the heavy fragrance of 
their flowers. She imagined long sweet 
monotonous days in the strawberry’ beds 
and the potato patch, and quiet evenings 
under shelter ‘from the autumn rains with 
a few books that one still liked. She 
went with him up Tomocala Creek, 
curious and wondering at the tangled 
vegetation of its banks, seeing the 
beginnings of the Everglades, and half 
frightened as night fell by the hoots of 
whip-poor-wills. She shot wild turkey 
in the flat-woods, fragrant with the burnt 
scent of bracken and pine-needles. In a 
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cat-boat she sailed over the open blue of 
the lagoon, and sometimes, barefoot, dug 
for clams upon the beach. London faded 
from her mind—London of which she 
was weary and afraid. 

“ T understand,” she murmured at last ; 
“this gives, you everything you really want 
in life.” 

** Almost everything,” he said, looking 
at her as she sat, her cheeks flushed with 
the excitement of new thoughts. 

“If a woman could ever be free 
she began, and her eyes looked stormy. 
‘Suppose that I wanted to build myself 
a cabin on Tomocala Creek——” 

“What is it binds you to London?—a 
husband, children ?” 

“No,” she answered: “ I’m engaged to 
be married to Lord Queenshire. He’s on 
the yacht back there.” 

“To old Queenshire ?” broke in sur- 
prise from the man. “Oh, I beg pardon. 
I do ask your pardon,” he added. 

They sat a moment in silence, then 
Lady Mary spoke. ‘And you?” 

“'There’s no one.” 

** And are you happy ?” 

‘Almost. I can’t say more than that.” 

“Ts there—was there any one in 
England ?” 

* You couldn’t have been out five years 
ago,” he replied, half smiling, “or you 
would know. You never heard about the 
troubles of Lord and Lady Carringford, 
about her unhappiness. Well, that was the 
time I went away—that was the scrape. I 
loved her very much. She is dead now.” 

“And can one forget down here ?” 
Lady Mary demanded, a strange light in 
her eyes. 

** Almost.” 

“And can one 
asked insistently. 

He looked at her a moment before 
he spoke. Then, “One could begin 
afresh,” he said. 

There was silence again. Lady Mary 
rose to her feet. ‘‘It’s more moonlight 
than sunlight now,” she said. ‘‘I must go 
back along the trail.” 

The man was still on the sand, almost 
kneeling by her side. She stood motion- 
less, and in the moonlight he thought 
he could see her eyes brimming with 
tears. “Are you happy?” he asked, 
with a kind of catch in his voice. 

The girl clasped her hands together, 
and trembled as she spoke. ‘Oh, I 
am dying of my memories, of what the 
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begin afresh?” she 
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world is doing to me now. 


I don’t know 
why I’m talking to you like this,” she 
went on rapidly. 
just this afternoon. 
learned to forget and to begin afresh, 
Because the land and sea have taken you 
back to them, away from all that horror out 


“Tt’s because you came 
And because you’ve 


there. Because you’ve found happiness, 
and the simple life.” 

‘A Book of Verses underneath the Bough,” 
began the man at her side, 

“© A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow !” 

Lady Mary stared at him with great 
frightened, questioning eyes. He did 
not rise from the sands, but he put up 
his hands and caught both hers. 

“Will you stay?” he asked. “TI could 
make you happy.” 

The girl said nothing. 
his feet, and went on. “It’s all quite 
simple. We can leave a note here—they 
will be sure to send from the yacht to find 
you ; then we can go down the beach, and 
from the lighthouse I'll row you across to 
Tomocala. ‘There’s a minister there who'll 
marry us, amd you can be at home to- 
night. Do come, won’t you ?” 

“My name is Mary Hartley,” said the 
girl, “I was in love with a man who 
is dead now, but I haven’t been able to 
forget.” 

“T can make you forget,” was the reply. 

“Can you? Do you swear you can?” 

“T swear I can. I can love you.” 

He took her in his arms, and kissed 
her twice, once almost reverentially, on the 
brow, and then, like a lover, on her lips. 
When he released her she was crying. 

“Tm crying for happiness, though,” 
she said. 

“ Then you'll come ?” 

‘* Tl come.” 

They found Lady Mary’s note at the 
top of a split stick stuck in the sands. 
Five miles down the beach two figures 
splashed barefoot through the shallows at 
the edge of the sea, making their way to 
Tomocala Light. They had been laughing 
like children, when the man threw a pro- 
tecting arm around the girl and drew her 
to him. 

“Oh, my love,” he said, ‘* shall you 
forget ?” 

And smiling back at him, “I am for- 
getting now,” she said. 


He jumped to 
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"The pipe colourer. 


Quel bruit feratt le monde 
Le jour ott Paris se tatratt! 


MONGST all characteristic traits 
of Paris the most salient is, per- 
haps, that the lively city never 

goes altogether to sleep. No matter how 
small the hours, there is always in Paris 
a whole population wide awake and 
stirring. ‘The purposes of such night- 
birds are, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge 
of London, various and peculiar, ringing 
the whole scale of pursuits from pleasure 
to crime. Your average snoctambule 
noceur, the gay dog, young or old, is of no 
interest either here or elsewhere; and 
of the other at the bottom of the ladder 
It is sufficient to say there are in Paris 
over a hundred thousand of God’s crea- 
tures without any means of subsistence, 
but who want to eat every day. They 


do—and settle their bill of fare at the 
assizes, 


But between these two sorry extremes 
of noctambulism there is a region where 
the observer can rest with profit, if not 
downright sympathy. ‘The hours of the 
night therein, far from being “bad 
councillors,” ring their chimes upon 
scenes of work and industry: a spec- 
tacle that is the ultimate expression of 
that spirit which, more than anything 
else, makes France the power she is-— 
the spirit of minute laborious thrift. It 
is in this direction that we will follow 
the night-bird. 

The most popular amongst these is 
the ramasseur de nuit, the humblest 
member of the rag-pickers’ corporation. 
Only one degree above the common 
tramp, he is generally a labourer out of 
work, who, at his wits’ end how to keep 
body and soul together, takes a sack and 
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The rag collector, 


prowls about anywhere, collecting what- 
ever he can find and judges saleable, 
from a scrap of paper or an orange peel 
to a dilapidated glove. What is thrown 
away and wasted by others becomes to 
him a source of profit, and the catalogue 
of marketable rubbish he collects is simply 
inexhaustible. ‘Take old boots, for ex- 
ample: however bad, they have a market 
value, for they always contain in the in- 
step one sound piece that can serve again, 
and generally two or three more at the 
heel and the back. Old provision tins, 
again, are full of money: the lead solder- 
ing can be removed and melted into 
cakes, while the tin goes to make children’s 
toys. There are about six thousand of 
this class of night-birds in Paris, and 
their earnings average ninepence a day, 
a respectable total of £212 daily for 
the lot. 

One degree above in the same hier- 
archy is the coureur, a free-lance of the 
rag-pickers’ trade, in contradistinction to 
the placier, who is a fully licensed dealer, 
with a definite beat—that is to say, a 
particular street the refuse of which 
is his monopoly. Whilst the vamasseur 
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hails generally from the country 
districts, the coureur is, as a rule, 
either a born or an acclimatised 
Parisian; a distinct advantage this 
in the aleatory chase over a great 
city. The coureurs number about 
twenty thousand, and earn about 
fifteen pence a day individually, or 
41,200 daily the whole crew. 

The Placters work in full daylight, 
and do not come within the scope 
of our description. Let us men- 
tion, however, for the sake of docu- 
mentation, that they number close 
upon fifteen thousand, with a total 
of average daily earnings amounting 
to £1,500. In other words, some 
forty thousand flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity that would go to swell 
the criminal classes anywhere else, 
contrive to get in Paris through 
their industry, out of one day’s dirt 
and rubbish of the great city, close 
upon £ 3,000. 

An inevitable question here sug- 
gests itself: if the refuse of Paris 
is worth so much, how much then 
its London equivalent, and why is 


not that turned into account? 
Organised — rag-picking in ___ this 
country might give, in London 


alone, employment and profit to some 
two hundred thousand poor; there is 
nothing repulsive about the job, and the 
work is very light. But who will ever 
teach greedy and lazy poverty to get up 
and help itself ? 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the Parisian rag-picker is a prcsperous 
person, as one understands prosperity. 
He is poor—very poor; but his poverty 
is not of that helpless kind that has sunk 
to what it is and will inevitably sink lower. 
On the contrary, it is premeditated, 
conscious, and even cheerful, for there 
is the silver lining of work and profit 
to it. 

Quaintest of queer industrial night- 
birds are the vreveil/eurs and the anges 
gardiens. The former are the Parisian 
equivalent of the Lancashire “callers,” 
and like these earn a livelihood by waking 
people whose business is to be up long 
before sunrise, such as mechanics, porters 
at the Halles, and wholesale fruit and 
vegetable dealers; and the profession 1s 
exercised indifferently by men and women. 
The latter are, however, preferred, as 
gifted with a shriller voice and, also, with 


























more patience and an easier temper ; for 
it is no sinecure to rouse from his heavy 
slumber a fort de da Halle or a client who 
has “ killed” too many “ worms” at some 
public-house the day before. ‘There were 
times when the “caller” could make as 
much as two francs a day, even at the 
modest remuneration of twopence per 
head, or threepence per family of early 
risers. To-day, the standard of salary 
has dropped to twopence-halfpenny a 
week per client, owing, of all things, to 
competition! Fancy competing for an 
occupation that not only brings in such 
infinitesimal returns, but is synonymous 
with the maximum of discomfort, the 
“caller” having to begin his rounds at 
two o'clock a.m. in all weathers and 
seasons, risking abuse, and, as often as 
not, a black eye, and climbing, at the 
lowest computation, a score of four, five 
and six-storied houses every day. Still, 
there are people who prefer this occupa- 
tion to begging or succour from the 
Assistance Publique ; more than that,— 
we are credibly informed there are not 
only “deputy” callers, working at half 
price, but articled postulants, who get 
into practice by calling the ‘ callers.” 

The “guardian angel” is a_ person 
attached to the establishments of some 
mastroquets—low bar-keepers, and certain 
public-houses, for the purpose of looking 
after the safety of drunken customers. 
He accompanies them to their homes, 
defends them in case of need, as often as 
not has to put them to bed, and leaves 
them only when they are without the 
reach of mischief. It is easily 
imagined what combination of 
qualities a job of this kind requires. 

The “angel” must be brave, strong, 
honest, persuasive, patient, and, 
above all, sober; needless to insist 
on the importance of these points, 
some of which might stand in good 
stead even a diplomatist. But the 
sum of such high qualifications, when 
translated into current coin, represents 
barely eighteenpence to two shillings a 
day. As arule, the “ angel” is fed and 
sometimes lodged at the mastroguet, and 
receives for his good offices a minimum 
fee of half a franc from the object of 
his solicitude. He has also a few per- 
quisites, and opportunities of diverse 
pickings ; cases are also on record when 
grateful drunkards have remembered 
the “angel” in their wills. To return 
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the compliment, the ‘‘angel” has_ in- 
vested some of his funds in the purchase 
of a barrow, the object of which is 
but too obvious. This is a_ cheerful 
profession, on the whole, and though one 
cannot amass much wealth by practising 
it, still, you make a number of friends 
and connections that are likely to prove 
of use in your old age. The drawback 
to it is, that you have to work on the 
outskirts of the city, guardian angels of a 
different calibre taking care of drunkards 
perambulating the more centrai districts. 

An important night-bird is the member 
of the guild des pattes mouillées. He 
deals in tobacco manufactured from 
stumps of cigars and cigarettes picked 
up in the street, and holds assizes on the 
Place Maubert, by the statue of Etienne 
Dolet, twice a week at three o’clock, a.m. ; 
on these days the square is called the 
“market of wet paws.” ‘The industry is 
quite remunerative, on a very modest 
scale of course, and would be even more 
so, were it not for the Government, who 
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stepped in with characteristic greed, and, 
on the grounds of the monopoly it holds, 
proceeded to tax the tobacco collected 
with so much painstaking care. But the 
“wet paw” is tenacious and fertile of 
invention, and contrives not only to exist 
but also to defraud the  step-motherly 
excise powers. The “wet paw” has our 
perfect sympathy, 

Altogether, for these and many others 
too numerous to be even mentioned, 
times are not what they used to be. 
Small wonder then if, morally, night-birds 
leave much to be desired; a good many 


stand upon the invisible line’ which 
separates industrial from criminal life, 
and occasionally cross it. But on the 


whole they can be reckoned up on the 
right side, and their contribution to the 
economy of a nation’s labour a creditable 
one. 

Queer as the occupations of night-birds 
are, they pale into significance before the 
eccentricity of some we are about to 
describe. And there is this important 
difference yet : that while, from their very 
nature, the odd industries of the “angel,” 
the “wet-paw” smack of expedient, 
those others, odder still, fulfil every con- 
dition of legitimate trade. Let us begin 
with the most extraordinary of these 
trades—that of doulanger en vieux, or 
second-hand baker. 

The originator of this trade, one /ére 
Chapellier, died worth £10,000 a year, 
having started in life as a rag-picker, and 
made his first important bank note by the 
invention of a varnish for legs‘of turkey. 
It must be known that the test of the 
freshness of these birds is the lustre on 
their legs, which, initially of a brilliant 
sable hue, get duller and duller, until 
they turn ashy grey three or four days 
after the bird’s demise, entailing cor- 
responding drops in value,—sometimes as 
much as one-fourth of the original price. 
With remarkable, if not praiseworthy, 
ingenuity Master Chapellier set about 
inventing a varnish 
which would secure for the said legs 
permanent splendour, and after some 
pourparlers and several successful essays 
established his reputation as “ peintre de 
pieds de dindon.” ‘There departs another 
illusion, ye cooks of Paris and elsewhere ; 
and the venerable tradition of reposing 
implicit faith in the complexion of a 
turkey’s leg must be observed no more ! 
Chapellier got together very soon a 
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profitable and of course discreet c/ientd/ « 
but, sighing for wider horizons, sold his 
secret and the goodwill of his business to 
a friend and turned the resources of his 
inventive genius towards rag-picking again, 
He remembered what quantities of broken 
victuals found their way into his hotte 
(sack) of old, and conceived the brilliant 
idea of utilising the waste bread of 
restaurants and public schools before its 
consignment to the dust-bins. He went 
the round of likely places, entered into 
regular agreements here with proprietors, 
there with managers, there with waiters, 
and simply monopolised every crust of 
bread within a four-mile radius of the 
Halles. Once in possession of a certain 
stock, he took a stand on the famous 
market-place and hung out a sign, 
“Crusts of bread for sale,” and sold 50 
per cent. below the prices of cheapest 
of coarse loaves. All breeders of poultry 
and rabbits became his customers in no 
time, and the business assumed such 
proportions that féve Chapellier, now a 
full-blown “ Monsieur,” had to hire helps, 
to provide himself with carts and horses, 
and, finally, to establish a manufacturing 
plant. ‘lo manufacture what? C7voii/ons, 
gentle reader, the savoury crodé/ons for 
your clear or thick soups, for your café 
au /att, for your péwers, and all manner of 
appetising messes you are served with in 
cheap Parisian restaurants. Nor was that 
all. The crumbs accumulated in the 
process of manufacture were by no means 
wasted, but triturated further and turned 
into chapeltre for bread sauces, gratins 
and panades ; and as in the progress of 
various manipulations a certain quantity 
of crusts and crumbs get touched by the 
fire, the process in such cases was con- 
tinued until complete calcination, and 
the powder obtained in this manner sold 
to chemists for hygienic purposes. 

One would fain think that when you 
have extracted from waste bread half a 
dozen commodities, the resources of the 
article are pretty well exhausted. Not at all. 
Crusts and crumbs macerated and dried 
in a dain-marie of a special kind return to 
their primitive state of flour,—also of a 
special kind,—and the stuff obtained 1s 
used for manufacture of cheap ginger- 
bread, such as is sold at fairs the half- 
kilo for one penny. The inventor of this 
dainty, a M. Hébard, died worth many 
millions of francs, and left a magnificent 
library, the chief ornament of which was 





























a collection of all possible editions of the 
complete works of Voltaire. 

Next to the “second-hand baker ” 
comes the dealer,—forresco referens,—in 
second-hand food. Let us explain. 
Bread is, of course, not the only refuse 
of a restaurant: there are always scraps 
of food left on every plate, and these 
go straight from the table to the scullery, 
where the crockery is immediately cleansed, 
whilst the remnants of the meal are 
thrown péte-méle into a bucket. 

Another genius, a woman this time, 
one Mére Maillard, conceived the idea of 


An important night bird is the member 


turning these buckets to account, and 
found such wealth in the lamentable 
heaps that the scullions, whose perquisites 
they are, make from their sale, at 3 fr. a 
bucket, between #10 and £20 a month, 
and are,’ naturally, satisfied to stick to 
their own work at a paltry salary of 5s. a 
week. This is now what Mére Maillard 
got out of these buckets: (1) grease and 
fat, (2) peelings and scrapings, (3) bones, 
(4) edibles of every description, from 
boiled beef to truffled patés. ‘The first go, 
after a certain treatment, to dealers in 
lamps for illuminations ; the second to 
poultry yards, the bones to button factories, 
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and the broken victuals are assorted in 
small heaps and sold at one halfpenny the 
heap. The bourgeois buys these messes 
to feed his domestic pets, and the outcast 
to appease his own hunger. A dealer of 
this kind is called either djoutier (jeweller) 

nobody knows why—or wmarchand 
@’arlequins, by way of humorous reference 
to the composition of his stock-in-trade, 
as variegated as the costume of Colum- 
bine’s sweetheart. Mother Maillard had 


in her time branch establishments all over 
Paris, and gave each of her four daughters 
a dowry of 100,000 francs, 





of the guild ‘‘des pattes mouillées.” 


We may mention that not all bones go 
straight to the button manufacturer. In- 
deed, most are boiled three times before 
reaching their ultimate goal. They are 
sold in the first instance to small house- 
holds, where they serve to make consommeés ; 
then they are resold to low-class eating- 
houses for the manufacture of fofages 
gras. From there, lower still they go 
to gargottes, the meanest of cookshops, 
where they help to fabricate a hot con- 
coction called Jdouil/on, differing from 
other hot slops in that its surface is 
embellished with round spots 
called “ yeux” (eyes) ; this stuff is further 
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The solver of puzzies. 


coloured with the aid of carrots, burnt 
onions, caramels, and goodness knows 
what. 
Araby can evoke in the doucllon the 
appearance of its distinctive hall-mark, 
“eyes” to wit, and your gourmet will 
not have it otherwise. So necessity, the 
mother of invention, has called into 
existence a new profession, the most 
marvellous yet, perhaps, of all mentioned : 
the profession, namely, of the employé aux 
yeux de bouillons! ‘The mission of this 
extraordinary employé is to create the 
missing bouillon eyes, and he performs 
the miracle with the aid of fish-oil,—never 
mind how. 

Whilst on the chapter of fancy provender 
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But not all these perfumes of 





we must not forget 


the artist who 
“makes up” the 
gills of fish, and the 
“manufacturer — of 
giblets.” ‘The former 
is the — brother-in- 
arms of the painter 
of turkey-legs, and 
operates on the same 
principle and for an 


identical —_ culpable 
purpose. The latter 
is the inventor of 


a substitute for an 
edible the supply of 
which is by no means 
equal to the demand. 
The article is manu- 
factured from the 
palate of oxen, sheep, 
and calves’ heads, 
and were it not for 
its invention not one- 
half of the vol-au- 
vents consumed in 
Paris could be sup- 
plied. 

And to have done 
with this aspect of 
Parisian —_ industrial 
queerdom let us 
mention yet the 
loueur de viande, the 
butcher who _ lets 
meat on hire to 
gargottiers for the 
decoration of their 
shop-windows, so as 
to foster in the 
minds of eventual 
customers the fond 
belief that the threepenny plates of 
“rosbif” and ‘“biftecks”. they absorb 
came off the prime fillets and joints at 
eighteenpence a pound, exhibited to 
public gaze. 

The absolute of/um of the Parisian petit 
rentier and the extremely narrow horizon 
of his aspirations make of him quite the 
best client of a host of fancy trades; 
whilst some of the queerest professionals 
—the professor of birds, the culotteur de 
pipes, the devineur de rébus, and the bait 
manufacturer—owe their very existence 
tohim. The first teaches his canaries, his 
jays, and other feathered folk to whistle 
tunes, either taking the birds en pension, 
or letting an already accomplished artist 
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on hire to keep the uneducated one com- 
pany. The second colours his meer- 
schaum pipes at the modest remuneration 
of a few pence in cash per pipe and two- 
pennyworth of tobacco (of late this industry 
has fallen into the hands of sweaters). 
The “diviner” of puzzles is another of 
your observers of genius, who, chancing 
to frequent cafés and restaurants in the 
Marais quarter, where the fetits rentiers 
most congregate, was struck by the 
abnormal love of these gentry for puzzles 
published in their favourite newspapers, 
and resolved to make a living out of the 


intense excitement over their solution. 
For there were arguments, disputes, 


quarrels, and a regular upset of harmony 
each time, with a final appeal to the 
patron, the “boss” of the place. This 
gentleman, having other fish to fry than 
to bother about the solutions of puzzles, 
could do next to nothing to appease the 
ferment; but he felt his prestige trembling 
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solutions, and when appealed to in the 
evening the fatron proudly unveils the 
mystery coram populo. A childish pastime 
this, but representing to the “diviner” a 
steady income of 600 francs a month. 
The “bait manufacturer” supplies with 
worms the amateur anglers one sees every 
day along the Seine. ‘There are about 
two thousand of them, and each buys on 
an average a box full of worms, called 
calottée, for which he pays two francs: in 
other words, the “bait manufacturer ” 
makes at the lowest computation £160 
a year. It is somewhat difficult to explain 
how he gets his worms, but to justify our 
term of “ manufacturer,” we will merely 
say that his shanty is full of dead cats and 
dogs. Well, yes,—one must not be too 
delicately fastidious in this profession of 


Jabricant d@’asticots, but one need not fear 


much competition either. The trade, by 
the way, has another branch—that of 
manufacture of asticots rouges, little red 

















A rag-picker at home. 


in the balance, and accepted only too 
gladly the services of the customer who 
offered to play universal CEdipus. A 
bargain was concluded, and henceforth, 
on days in which puzzles appear, the 
‘diviner” brings in the morning correct 


worms in great demand by amateurs of 
nightingales. It seems that it is sufficient 
to fill old woollen stockings with saw- 
dust, flour, and bits of cork, to produce 
a kind of autogenesis of these worms. 
They are sold at half a franc the hundred, 











and bring easily five to six shillings a 
day. 

‘The queerer the industry the better 
the gain, one might say, and the more 
eloquent the endorsement of that typically 
French proverb: “7/7 ny a pas de sot 
métier, tl ny a gue de sottes gens.” 
Everything is grist to his mill for the 
Frenchman; and that is how we _ see 
dealers in rubbish thriving on the pro- 
ceeds of their fantastic pickings, fortunes 
made out of restaurant refuse, a “‘ diviner” 
of puzzles earning the salary of a colonel, 
and a manufacturer of worms better off 
than many a Government clerk. The list 
of sources of profit is simply inexhaustible, 
and there is not a trade, be it ever so 
precarious, that has not its caterer, not a 
tield that has not its gleaner. 

‘Take, for example, the army of Parisian 
costers, the marchands de quatre satsons. 
‘They alone represent an income of over 
#1200 a year to their purveyors. It is 
in this way. Firstly, most of them do 
not own the barrows, but pay for their 
hire half a franc a day; secondly, owners 
of barrows “put them up” at opposite 
stables at a rental of two shillings a 
month ; thirdly, the purveyor of barrows 
lets them also for removals at a charge 
of twenty-five centimes the hour. ‘The 
reckoning is easy. 

Take, again, the sellers of boiled vege- 
tables. Rather than do the cooking 
themselves, they let a wholesale concern 
supply them, and the house which does 
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it turns over a capital amounting to no 
less than £2000 a year. The man who 
had first the ingenious idea of “ garnish. 
ing” the foot-warmers of des dames de la 
ffalle with hot embers was the inventor 
of the coal briquette, and died worth 
£50,000. And so on, and so on. 
Why, the costers have even their 
banker, a financier compared with whom 
“Uncle Sixty-per-shent.” is a charitable 
institution. ‘This man lends each of his 
clients a five-franc piece in the morning, 
and receives in the evening of the same 
day the dollar A/us twenty-five centimes, 
which means five per cent. daily, or 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
per annum! A capital of five pounds 
sterling would enable a man to live a 
whole year at this rate of percentage. 
On the other side, what must be the 
profits of the coster who does not -find 
such a tax on his working capital in the 
least onerous? Anyhow, he does not 
grumble, and is probably quite uncon- 
scious of the 1825 per cent. he pays. 
We have to leave whole regions of 
queer Parisian industries unexplored, for 
obvious reasons: we might resume our 
description at a later date. For the 
present we can only say that, should we 
ever be told they make in Paris knives 
and forks out of last year’s snows, we 
will not say “no,” for the improbable 
becomes possible, and the impossible a 
reality, once the fertile brains of a Parisian 
are on the trail of profit. 





















UPON A SUMMER DAY. 


BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. 








R. anD Mrs. Bury had been 
married nearly five years. For 


that period they had enjoyed 
the best of health, undimmed prosperity, 
and close companionship. ‘That is to 
say, they had neither breakfasted nor 
dined apart. When the neighbourhood 
of the richly vegetated ‘“‘home county” 
in which they lived thought of the Burys, 
it thought of them in duplicate. In 
hieroglyphs they would have been repre- 
sented by two identical symmetrical signs, 
utilitarian and wholly decorous. From 
the very beginning John Bury had struck 
the keynote of discretion, and his wife 
sounded it obediently, perpetually. It 
vibrated in her handwriting, in her 
costume, in her style of hairdressing, as 
much as in the punctuality of the smooth 
household, and in the equipage which 
drove him every morning to the station 
for his business day in town and her 
every afternoon about the neighbourhood 
in the discharge of social and philanthropic 
duties of an entirely unsensational char- 
acter. ‘These social duties were limited 
to calls and a few tea-parties—the only 
gatherings which John Bury considered 
it advisable for her to attend alone. She 
appeared at them, stayed just long 
enough to be correct, and disappeared 
in time to say and do nothing of a 
positive character. It never occurred 
to her to do otherwise. John Bury, in 
the world’s opinion, was “an eminently 
safe man,” and his wife, impressed by 
this fact at the outset of her acquaintance 
with him, acquiesced, and affectionately 
telied upon his judgment. ‘The step 


from girlhood to marriage had not been 
attended by great changes, as in the case 


of many women. Her life from the 
beginning had been free from anxieties ; 
money had always been sufficient, and 
the consciouness of inheriting good, if 
not aristocratic blood, had, in her patient, 
sweet nature, alienated any desire for 
vulgar social ambitions. She passed from 
the single life to the double as one who 
is greatly content, supremely trustful, and 
thankful without the feverish ecstasy of 
those who know too much of apprehen- 
sion. 

One day, about five years after Jane 
Moore became Jane Bury, her husband 
announced the necessity of a week’s 
absence. It was not done violently and 
in haste; his household had a whole 
week’s notice. A distinguished foreign 
personage connected with the Continental 
interests of Mr. Bury’s enterprises was in 
London, and must be approached for his 
future advantage. He had decided to stay 
at the largest hotel, entertain royally the 
stranger and other gentlemen, and return 
at the week-end to the comfort and 
placidity of his modern manor. At this 
moment it suddenly occurred to Jane 
Bury that she would be for a week a 
rudderless and solitary individual. And 
the more she thought of it, the more 
it seemed to her strange that the house, 
the garden, the lake, the victoria, the 
dogcart, the pair-oar and the canoe (the 
canoe was never used) should exist for 
her alone—for John Bury needed nothing 
but the dogcart on weekdays and the 
punt on Sunday afternoons for lake 
fishing. Quite suddenly, after five years, 
this plenitude, unshared with others, 
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crushed her. She found the courage to 
say so; and suddenly, before she knew 
even that her throat contracted or her 
breast heaved ever so little, two tears 
stood in her eyes. 

John was playing his nightly game of 
patience, and only by the merest chance 
happened to look up at that moment. 
“T shall be back in a week,” he said 


reproachfully. ‘‘ You mustn’t be morbid, 
Jane. Perhaps you could ask some 


woman to stay.” 

“There must be heaps who have not 
such a beautiful home as mine,” she 
murmured penitently. “It might be a 
pleasure to them. ‘There’s your first 
cousin once removed—George Grant: 
hasn’t he a Girl?” 

“T believe so; but I’m afraid she is a 
handful. Impulsive, you know, and all 
that, and very indiscreet. My sister Mary 
wrote from Scotland something about 
having undertaken to get foolish ideas 
out of her head.” 

Before Jane Bury’s vision there floated 
the picture of her husband’s sister Mary, 
and she was seized with a sudden desire 
for opposition. ‘ I’msure I could manage 
George’s girl. At any rate, she could 
come to no mischief here,” she answered. 

So upon a midsummer day, upon the 
morning of which John Bury had de- 
parted for a week, the Girl, strictly in- 
vited for a week, arrived from the other 
side of ‘Town. She was such a dreadful 
mixture of shyness, utter frankness, de- 
corum, and impulse, that Mrs. Bury’s 
calculations were completely upset. She 
had expected either a hoyden or a spoilt 
miss. She found instead a wilful, wistful 
child, whose eyes went straight to her 
hostess’s heart. 

Even as Miss Pansy Grant alighted on 
the doorstep a something wildly uncon- 
ventional and irresistible seemed to per- 
vade the house. At tea she insisted on 
eating roseleaves, fallen from a vase, on 
her bread and butter, because “country 
things were such a joy, and there was 
no garden at home.” After that she 
escaped into the garden, and asked a 
hundred odd, breathless questions about 
the distance of the house from the village, 
the evening trains, the names of the 
neighbours, the best time to graft or 
prune; and ended by the expression of 
a wild longing to mount in solitude the 
hill behind the manor and look down 
upon the hamlet which clustered at the 
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foot of a still steeper hill below the Burys’ 
little estate. From the summit she gazed 
in silence at the head of a long green 
slope flanked by trees on either side, 
while Mrs. Bury waited below with an 
amused, perplexed smile on her face. 
Suddenly Pansy began to run with arms 
extended, and before Jane knew it the 
Girl had reached her and flung both arms 
round her with a little sob of delight. 

“Dear Cousin Jane!” said the Girl, 
“T love you! You are so different from 
papa’s other relations. They have never 
been young. You are young and de- 
licious. The moment I saw you on the 
platform I loved you. I know I’m 
dreadful—erratic and jumpy—but I’m so 
terribly happy !” 

Jane laughed in quite a new way, and 
gave the flushed cheek a little pat. But 
all she said was, ‘‘We must go home 
and see to your unpacking, or we shall 
be late for dinner, and Preston and the 
cook will be quite alarmed.” 

“What shall I put on?” said the Girl 
later, standing over her trunk. 

“Oh, anything. We are quite alone; 
a black thing will do. I always wear 
black in the evening.” 

“Tt is very wrong of you, when .you 
are young and rich, not to wear white,” 
said the Girl decidedly. ‘‘ You'll wear 
white to-night tg please me. I’m going 
to put on my fluffiest, bestest ivory dress 
to—to—do you honour, Cousin Jane !” 

She went on unpacking with a little 
song on her lips, while Jane watched 
her in mild amusement. 

“By the way, there are no letters for 
me ?” asked the Girl suddenly. 

“There couldn't be. ‘There is no 
post in till to-morrow morning.” 

“Of course not,” said the Girl; “how 
stupid of me!” She went on unpacking— 
but sang no more. 

Mrs. Bury went down to dinner in a 
white frock, to the surprise of her elderly 
maid, and just as Preston announced the 
meal the Girl began to pin moss roses 
into her cousin’s hair, Hence the soup 
was quite cold when they went in. Just 
after the entrée Preston handed a letter 
to the Girl. She put it by her plate. 

“ How extraordinary!” she remarked. 
“This hasn’t come by post. I wonder 
what it is!” 

“Do look at it, my dear,” said kindly 
Jane. 

The Girl read it with beautiful non- 
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chalance, and said it could be answered 
later. For the rest of dinner she talked 
some splendid nonsense, and ate nothing. 
After dessert she suggested coffee in the 
summer-house, near a shrubbery in the 
lower rose-garden. 

“Oh! I don’t know about that,” ob- 
jected Jane timidly. “It would mean 
Preston and the footman walking all 
across the wet, dewy lawn; and Preston 
does get rheumatism so badly, poor 
dear! We'll have it in the conservatory, 
as usual.” 

“Tt is a pity not to see the stars, 
though, and the light on the lake,” mur- 
mured the Girl. 

“You can see the stars quite well 
through the conservatory roof.” 

“Do you and Cousin John xever go 
out after dinner on these lovely nights ?” 

“We don’t need, somehow. John 
does so love his quiet game of cards, and 
then he smokes and reads the papers, and 
I read too, you know.” 

“Do you never want to sleep out of 
doors?” persisted the Girl. ‘“ Do you 
remember what R. L. S. says about the 
beauty of the night and the way ‘God 
keeps open house in the fields’ while 
stupid human beings shut themselves up 
in houses and never know the mystery of 
the hour before dawn ?” 

“T haven't read that book,” responded 
Jane pleasantly, “‘ but the words you quote 
are very pretty indeed. I once wanted 
to go on a camping-out expedition some- 
where in England, but John said the 
discomfort would so outbalance the 
pleasure that we decided against it. 
So we went to Homburg instead, for his 
dyspepsia.” 

The Girl sighed sharply, and Preston 
arrived with the coffee. She did not 
drink hers, 

“Tt must be nearly a quarter past 
nine,” she remarked casually. 

“Our clocks are always kept five 
minutes fast, for station purposes,” re- 
sponded Jane. “That was the quarter 
you heard, but it really wants five 
minutes to the quarter. Would you like 
to go to bed early—now ?” 

“TI couldn’t sleep a wink,” returned 
the Girl emphatically. “I must walk, I 
must go into the garden and... . think.” 

" The servants would think it so very 
odd if you walked about there alone 
to-night.” 

“Won't you come too?” 
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“‘T’ll go and get a cloak, and so must 
you,” said Jane, with an effort. 

“It’s quite warm,” entreated the Girl. 
“ Why, look here—this Japanese drapery 
on the piano will do beautifully to put 
over your shoulders.” She made a dash 
at it, overturned an array of photograph 
frames, some silver oddities, and a very 
valuable oriental vase. Its contents 
poured on to the floor, but the porcelain 
was saved. ‘The Girl gave a sort of shriek, 
half cry, half sob; and Jane, aghast, rang 
for Preston. The Girl began to laugh. 
Her laughter had such an odd sound in 
it that Jane was startled. Before she 
could investigate this the Girl drew her 
cousin back to the conservatory, put her 
into a chair, and laid her head on Jane’s 
knee. 

“Do come out with me, or else it will 
be too late,” she sobbed. 

“Too late for what ?” cried bewildered 
Jane. 

The Girl lifted her head. “ There is 
a...a Boy I know,” she faltered. 
“ He ds here in the village. I know him 
very well, and he wrote this note ”—she 
produced a scrunched paper ball—“ to 
say he would be at the lower gate near 
the summerhouse at a quarter past nine. 
He has come here on purpose to see 
something of me, and because papa and 
cousin Mary Bury say I am never to see 
him again. He has no relations, poor 
darling, either to stop him or help him. 
So I told him just to come here and I'd 
tell you, and you’d be good to us. I 
knew simply from your handwriting, when 
you wrote to ask papa if I might stay 
here, that you’d be sweet and young and 
good to us. He is waiting now at the 
gate. Come, Jane—Janie dear!” She 
tugged piteously at Mrs. Bury’s wrists ; 
and Jane Bury rose to her feet, terribly 
agitated. 

“This is most curious behaviour !” she 
said reproachfully. ‘ You tell a young 
man to wait at the garden gate till you 
go out and talk to him? It is quite im- 
possible. He must be made to under- 
stand that he should come and call 
properly in the daylight and leave his 
card upon John. I must send some one 
to him with a note. Perhaps Preston... 
or the footman.” 

“Oh no—let me go and tell him, 
Jane—Janie dear. It would hurt him 
so dreadfully. And the servants would 
think it so extraordinary.” 
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‘That suggestion of the shocked retainers 
of the Bury establishment increased 
Jane’s agitation. 

‘Let me go now at once—I won’t stay 
there a moment,” said the Girl. 

“Certainly not. J shall go, It is the 
only dignified thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. I will explain it all, and he 
can call to-morrow. You will stay here.” 

** Honour!” said Miss Pansy bravely, 
as she flung the embroidered Japanese 
gauze over Jane’s pretty white shoulders. 

Oh, how wet the grass was! Poor 
Jane fled across the plats and down the 
paths with a horrid guilty conscience. 
Once she heard steps and turned, bracing 
herself to the encounter. ‘lo her infinite 
distress she saw her own under-house- 
maid, evidently on her way to a tryst, 
peering at her from a door into the 
fruit-garden. ‘The mistress slackened her 
pace, pretended to pick a flower, gained 
the shelter of a laurel bush, and then 
hurried on. Now she plunged into the 
rose-garden, and now she entered a great 
ancient avenue of rhododendrons, assisted 
by a slope on the left, the overhanging 
bushes of which met and interlaced with 
the bushes closely flanking the other 
side of the path. Here it was black— 
far blacker than the summer night— 
and the ripe blossoms had shed many 
a petal, turning the path into a strip 
as soft as plush and as noiseless to 
the tread. On she went towards the 
gate, hearing nothing, when—of a sudden 
—came a crackle of boughs, a little ex- 
clamation, and a movement, generous, 
all-enveloping. She found herself caught, 
held, kissed on the mouth. Her cheek 
touched the glossy coolness of starched 
linen, the breath was nearly crushed out 
of her by the close embrace. 

* You mustn’t !” she gasped. 

** My darling !” remonstrated the owner 
of the arms. 

“Let me go!” she commanded, still 
in a stifled whisper. ‘It’s all a mistake.” 

“How dare you!” said the voice. 
“T’ll take you, madam, where I can see 
your face, and challenge you to tell me 
again we’ve made a mistake.” 

His arm carried her onward a couple 
of yards, to where a gap in the arching 
bushes let in the moonlight. She pushed 
him gently back with both hands as they 
came to a halt, and said, ‘‘ You ought to 
have waited at the gate—where you told 
Pansy you would be.” 





He fell back a few steps. 

“Great Scott!” he said, ‘I mean— 
good gracious! I don’t know what you 
must think of me...I made sure it 
was Pansy. I oh, what can [ say ?” 

“You had better tell me your name 
at once,” responded Jane coldly. 

“ Harry Okeover. Iam in the Indian 
Civil Service. I love Pansy, and am 
going out to India in a month. I want 
to take her out as my wife,” responded 
the young man humbly, “TI thought she 
would have explained,” he added. 

“There hasn’t been time. You had 
better go home to your lodgings—I sup- 
you ave in lodgings in the village ?—and 
come to-morrow morning.” 

““Mayn’t I see her just for a minute 
now ?” 

She hesitated, thought of John, of 
Preston, of all the Bury convention and 
dignity, and then contemplated the man 
before her. He was very carefully dressed 
in evening costume; he was unmistakably 
a gentleman ... and a gentleman may 
take a very good position in the Indian 
Civil Service, she reflected. 

“You can come back with me,” she 
answered; “but we will go along the 
avenue,’ please. The grass is so wet.” 

She felt her whole body burn as she 
thought of the encounter in the corridor 
of flowering rhododendrons, and do what 
she would she could not get it out of 
her head. She left the lovers in the 
conservatory, and tried to read a serious 
magazine in the drawing-room, but the 
memory of that kiss was insistent. It 
made her feel glad and wicked and 
horrified all at once. 

When the Boy had decorously bidden 
his hostess adieu till the morrow, the Girl 
floated in from the conservatory and 
clasped Jane’s knees. 

“Vou dear!” she said, once more 
between laughter and tears, “how pretty 
you look! Iam so proud that that Boy 
mistook you for me. He confessed it— 
poor darling !” 

“Tt was all because of the white dress,” 
said Jane sharply : “ I ought never to have 
worn it; and the lace is ruined with the 
dew and dust. He ought to have re- 
mained at the gate.” 

“Do forgive him!” pleaded the Girl. 
“Do remember how horrid and hateful 
everything has been, and how different it 
is for you and John. Why, you can kiss 
each other every day of your lives, and 























lay in the garden ; and Harry and I have 

ae living in a town, and only able to 
meet in secret on the Inner Circle under- 
ground railway. And the tunnels are so 
short, and there are so many stations on 
that line.” 

Jane’s lips tried to remonstrate, but all 
she could do was to laugh helplessly. 
“Child,” she said, ‘the best way to avoid 
any difficulty is to ask this Boy to stay 
here for the rest of the week. Or else I 
really don’t know what people will think. 
Of course I must write to your father, too, 
and tell him.” 

“You'll intercede ? 
the Girl. 


You angel !” cried 


Il. 

Five days later Mrs. Bury, as she passed 
downstairs to breakfast, stared about her 
in mild surprise, and then began to laugh 
softly. A kind of delicious disorder 
pervaded the house. The Girl’s sketching 
things, the Boy’s camera, and other species 
of youthful paraphernalia, were in evidence. 
Tennis-shoes lay under proud oaken seats, 
tennis-balls rolled on the polished floor. 
Breakfast was actually laid in the shade 
of an acacia, and the head gardener, 
Briggs, who cherished every garden bud, 
and always cut off gorgeous blossoms with 
a miserable stalk of three inches, was 
moving in and out of the drawing-room 
with his arms full of glorious flowering 
sprays. The Girl uttered joyous com- 
mands to him from the other side of the 
lawn, and he hastened to obey. “ Saving 
those buds for the flower-show? Oh no, 
I shouldn’t ! The more you cut the better 
the bush will flower for the show.” 

And so Briggs winced as he grinned, 
and, grinning, slashed his pet blooms, 
wherewith to turn the manor of the Burys 
into a midsummer bower. 

There was a gentle relaxation of rigidity 
also in the bearing of the Burys’ seneschal, 
which was the most marked change of all. 
Jane, overhearing the following conversa- 
tion that same morning, wondered what 
John would think, on his return in three 
days’ time. 

“Good morning Preston,”’—this from 
the Girl. 

“Good morning, miss.” 

“ Isn't it a day and a half?” 

“Tt doesn’t look like rain, miss.” 

“Really, Preston! Say ‘It is a simply 
Gorgeous, topping, stupendous day of a 


day ! ? 
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“Tt really is, miss,” said Preston with 
a chuckle. 

“You wriggled out of it, 
That was bad of you!” 

‘“*T meant it, miss, all the same,” pleaded 
Preston. 

The Girl gave an ecstatic sigh. ‘“ All 
sorts of things could happen on such a 
day, Preston, you know.” 

‘**Very possibly, miss,” said Preston, 
arranging various kinds of preserves very 
symmetrically on the table. 

“Do you ever feel like that too ?” said 
the Girl ardently. 

“Not here, miss,” he 
creetly. 

“Where, then ? and when?” teased the 
Girl. 

Preston’s lids fluttered in agonised 
entreaty, and he gave her one perplexed 
glance, deprecating confession. ‘‘ In Paris, 
miss, when I used to go there with the 
Honourable Burford, miss.” 

“ Very long ago, Preston ?” 

“Time passes, miss,” sighed Preston, 
re-setting the breakfast-cups. 

“Why, there is nothing to prevent you 
going again. If I were your master I’d 
skip off to-morrow.” 

“It’s not at all Mr. Bury’s way, miss, 
to skip off. He’s a very careful gentleman, 
miss—not but what I admire it. Mr. Bury 
is a very fine character, miss, a very fine 
character indeed, and never in a hurry... 
quite different to the Honourable Burford, 
miss.” 

‘“*He was 
Preston ? ” 

** Exactly that, miss.” 

“Gay, but dangerous, Preston ?” 

Again the decorous lids fluttered. 

“ Wasn't he?” persisted the brown- 
haired rogue in white muslin and _ pink 
ribbons. 

“Everything that Mr. Bury is xoé, 
miss,” responded Preston with solemnity. 

And his mistress swept out, controlling 
her face, to give her guest and kinswoman 
a kiss of morning greeting. 

‘I felt that almost anything might 
happen to-day,” said the Girl excitedly 
under her breath, as the two women 
strolled through the gardens that after- 
noon, waiting for the result of a certain 
interview between the Boy and the father 
of the Girl. For Jane had done great 
things in these five days. She had 
written boldly to “‘Cousin George” of 
her unblushing complicity in the con- 


Preston. 


rejoined dis- 


what is called a ‘flyer,’ 
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spiracy of the lovers, and while assuring 
him of her loyal cousinship, had pleaded 
eloquently for the Girl, commending her 
choice of the Boy, who appeared to her 
in all ways a most dignified and attractive 
person. Finally she had invited the 
stern parent to stay a night and treat with 
the rebellious young people. George 
Grant refused to stay the night, but very 
gradually, through the hours of that 
irresistible summer day, he and the suitor 
came to terms, and when Jane Bury went 
into the Girl’s room that night, that the 
two of them might brush their glossy hair 
by the window, she felt that a great deed 
had been accomplished. As for the 
ecstatic Girl, she talked such romantic 
nonsense that Jane’s cheeks tingled, and 
she ran away, 

Blue haze of heat on wood and hill 
sent Miss Pansy carolling out betimes 
next morning, and she woke her hostess 
by throwing flowers in at the open 
window from a ladder on which she was 
perched, while a young under-gardener 
(whose heart was quite ravished) held 
the ladder below and a basket for the 
sprays which she hurled down upon him. 

Jane Bury sat up in bed blinking the 
dew of fragrant buds out of her gentle 
eyes. But a cluster of crimson rambler 
aimed with good effect made her search 
for her handkerchief and remonstrate. A 
laughing face appeared at the window. 

“The lark now leaves his watery 
nest !” quoted the Girl. 

“T am not a lark,” pleaded Jane, 
tittering. 

“No; /’m the lark and you are the 
beloved. But in the song there is also 
a lover, you know. Never mind, darling, 
Cousin John will be back to-morrow, and 
he’ll be on the ladder instead of me.” 

“John doesn’t go out before breakfast. 
His ‘ Whiteley’s Exerciser’ always takes 
up his time before his bath,” Jane 
replied. 

**T should burn ‘ Whiteley’s Exerciser ’ 
then, if I were you,” retorted the Girl. 
** How perfectly lovely you look, Jane! 
What a ridiculous name Jane is for you! 
It ought to be June or July. You look 
like a damask rose. No wonder Cousin 
John hides you away in the country and 
keeps you all to himself. He must 
worship the ground you tread upon. Why, 


I can’t think how he can do anything 
but look at you when you wake up! 
I should like to bury you under roses. 
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May I come in? 


I’m_ bored, and my 
Boy has gone for a swim in the lake.” 
“You are a very silly girl, and I wish 
you to go to the bottom of the ladder, or 
else I will not come to your wedding,” 


said Jane firmly. At which threat the 
laughing face disappeared. 

Upon this last “day of days,” as the 
Girl called it again and again, the com- 
radeship of the three—the hostess and 
her happy guests—seemed to touch its 
highest point of sincerity and delight. 
All the week through Jane had been 
aware of a generous abandonment of her 
own conscientious little enterprises to the 
whims and fancies of this radiant pair, 
Now, upon the last day of their visit, as 
she regarded the situation dispassionately, 
she became conscious of having voyaged 
through a series of moods, the velocity 
and succession of which took her breath 
away. At the beginning of the week she 
had appeared to herself as a very con- 
siderable personage indeed. Now she felt 
herself like a child playing at life, or 
like a traveller wishing to ford a river, 
yet afraid to wet his shoes. Six days ago 
she had been the protectress of these 
two, the hostess, the dignified chaperon, 
the wise confidant. It was delicious to 
feel that they deferred to her—above all, 
needed her. She was their close com- 
panion. ‘They found happiness in merely 
teasing one another in her company, and 
the three of them drove and boated and 
rambled and picnicked together. ‘There 
were, of course, moments of solitude @ 
deux, but strangely enough Jane Bury, in 
her isolation, delighted in these. During 
these moments she was filled with happy, 
goodly, tender thoughts, and all the 
noble altruism in her nature welled forth 
in a generous flood, till, at last, she fell 
to laying pretty little snares for the two 
love-blinded children. ‘Their naive as- 
tonishment at first, their pretended 
indignation later, lured her into such 
audacious banter as she had never before 
attempted, so that there were times when 
Jane, even from the depths of her 
humility,.acknowledged herself a wit. 

There were now only twenty-four hours 
left of this threefold comradeship. But 
the atmosphere had suddenly changed, 
and with it the whole situation, Some- 
thing not unconnected with the fact of 
the parental visit of negotiation had 
happened. ‘The Girl and the Boy were 
still girl and boy, and yet the halo and 


























dignity of the betrothed crowned each 
of them. The beautiful formality of a 
flashing ring had bestowed upon the Girl 
4 sudden mundane importance, which 
mere love passages—be they never so 
vivid-—never impart. In brief, the Two 
had become independent of the One, and 
the One began to realise her oneness. 
But the tender Girl, divining it, poured 
out her heart to Jane at intervals in 
lavish gratitude. 

“How absurd and ridiculous we must 
seem to you!” she exclaimed, in loving 
apology. “But you have been through 
it, and you know how one can’t help 
being a little selfish and idiotic. We 
aren't really selfish, you know. I could 
kiss the whole world. Don’t you feel 
like that ?” 

Jane was puzzled and silent, but she 
smiled. 

“Tt is all so wonderful,” rattled on the 
happy child: “it’s like walking on an 
earth made of air. Now that Harry and 
I have each other, nothing will ever 
matter. I feel as if we had suddenly 
found the most beautiful of gardens, a 
kind of place ‘secure from all adversity,’ 
as Ruskin says. And I just feel, Jane 
darling, as if you had opened the gate 
of it and let me in and told me to stay 
there for ever and ever. Life seems to 
me just a big garden—a garden just like 
this beautiful one of yours and Cousin 
John’s. I shall never forget it. It is 
a kind of picture of what life can be when 
one is loved. And when I go away with 
Harry I shall always think of you and 
Cousin John as being in this garden, 
happy just like us. No wonder you look 
so young, dear! I can just fancy how 
Cousin John talks nonsense to you, as 
Harry does to me, out on the lake and 
down in that beautiful shrubbery—and 
how the two of you sit together after 
dinner when you are alone, in that lovely 
seat—‘ the Romeo and Juliet seat,’ Harry 
calls it—away down there by the old 
sundial in the Italian garden. How 
wonderful you are! There never was 
any one who understood so well as you 
what people feel when they are like—like 
Harry and me. Of course you never 
could have understood if you hadn’t been 
through it too. And, oh! isn’t it simply 
a Heaven-sent time? JZ do thank you. 
And I do thank Cousin John too. How 
glad I am that you'll have him back 
to-morrow night! I should hate to be 
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separated from Harry even for one day. 
I’ve made him promise he will never 
leave me. And I’ve been talking to him 
about ... the future. I said, ‘ Harry, 
whatever happens, don’t ever pretend to 
get accustomed to me. No man should 
ever get accustomed to his wife, and 
think everything is smooth and dull and 
pleasant. Because it isn't; and if it is, 
one or the other of us will grow dread- 
fully unhappy.’ That is why you and 
Cousin John are so happy; and yet 
you've never wandered out of your garden 
—you’ve never grown tired of it or ac- 
customed to one another. ‘That’s what 
I feel about ourselves. Right up to the 
end we shall always have things to find 
out about one another—vright up to the 
end,” 

Thereafter and till evening fell Jane 
Bury busied herself in solitude about the 
house and estate. More than once she 
came upon the lovers, and fled in a new 
shyness. And each time she was guilty 
of this innocent espionage she found it 
harder to return actively to the enterprise 
of the day. Thoughts of John Bury 
pressed upon her—foolish, dear, inexcus- 
able thoughts. Whereat the little tasks in 
hand assumed a sudden and sensational 
significance. They were silly things in 
themselves, but if their execution were 
irradiated by the thought of John, if they 
were done for his pleasure—why, then .. . 

She went to the stables and gave com- 
mands there; she consulted her gardeners ; 
she gave orders for preserve-making, for 
pickling, for the weeding of shrubbery 
paths, the repainting of garden woodwork 
—and all the while her thoughts ran upon 
John as he was and John as he might be 
in this garden of theirs. She found 
herself repeating some of the tender 
phrases which she had overheard in her 
flittings past the bowers and bushes and 
knolls where the lovers, that week 
through, had met and held converse. 
At the last she could hear John’s voice in 
some of the continually echoing phrases. 

She went to rest at the close of that 
day with a happy smile. Yet the night- 
ingales were too busy to admit of sleep, 
and she stole in to look at the Girl. But 
the Girl never stirred. 


* . * . * 

Rich silence hung over the manor 
garden, for the Boy and the Girl had gone. 
Mrs. Bury was glad of it, for she wanted 
wanted to 


breathing-time. She make 
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John’s house as beautiful as it could be 
made, for his home-coming. She longed 
to note the surprise in his face, the be- 
wilderment at the change wrought in his 
surroundings in that short week. Roguishly 
she pictured his face, gently shocked at 
first, then interested, and at the last 
tender and full of approval. He would 
say, “Why, you have changed all the 
furniture!” or “You've brought the 
garden wholesale into the house, my dear. 
What does Briggs think?” And they 
would laugh, and breakfast in the garden, 
and dine at a deliciously late hour, and 
after dinner they could perhaps go down 
to the lake, and he would say to her, 
after long, wonderful silences, “Speak to 
me, dear,” just as the Boy was wont to 
say to the Girl. But John might be too 
tired to-night, after a week of ‘Town, to 
go down to the lake. The Italian garden 
and the old green seat with its high back 
—that would be the place! They would 


sit there, and he would tell her of all the 
hopes and fears of the week and his 
contact with great men Of other nations, 
and she—she would have the story of 
the Boy and Girl to tell, and then the 
fairy tale would be in swing, the fairy tale 


of two who love one another through the 
summer hours! At one moment the day 
seemed an eternity, at another as if there 
would not be half time enough to do all 
that she planned. 

A quarter of an hour before the in- 
coming of the London “ dinner-train,” she 
surveyed herself carefully in her room. 
Near by, on a table, was a photograph 
taken six weeks since, a portrait of the old 
Jane Bury. She laughed at it—shame- 
faced, and then looked in the giass. The 
Girl had changed the style of her hair, 
banished all her sterner, more utilitarian 
gowns, forbidden her to apparel herself 
in aught except the most picturesque 
fashion, and had laid down rules for her 
guidance. These rules Jane had care- 
fully followed. Her hair showed pictur- 
esque confusion, and a wreath of star 
flowers was set in it. The dinner-gown 
was white, the one she had worn when 
she ran precipitately along the rhododen- 
dron avenue, to her embarrassment, that 
night a week ago. Her heart began to 
beat at the memory. But now it was no 
more in embarrassment, but because of 
the bare possibility that John’s arms 
might clasp her as those other arms had 
done. 
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She heard the wheels of the dogcart 
scrunching on the gravel, blushed furiously, 
and went downstairs. 

John entered, kissed her pleasantly 
asked after his horses and birds, and went 
up to dress for dinner. 

“Did you expect any one to dine?” 
he asked, as he ate. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“IT mean you’ve rigged yourself out 
so,” he said, smiling. 

“White is a change,” said Jane timidly. 

‘Just as you lke—you always do the 
right thing,” answered John benevolently, 
and called for more ice in his hock. 

“Tt’s ripe for rain,” he remarked as the 
meal went on. ‘ There’s thunder about, 
How oppressive it is! And there'll be a 
very heavy dew.” 

After dinner he followed her into the 
drawing-room. 

“Do you notice anything at all different, 
John ?” she ventured. 

“The house seems rather untidy,” he 
said, after a pause for consideration ; “] 
fear your care of those young people and 
the management of their affairs, to which 
you alluded in your two letters, have 
rather taken up your time. But anyhow, 
that is no excuse for Preston or Simpson. 
I really think, dear, you will have to give 
Simpson a little lecture. After all, it is 
the head housemaid’s business to attend 
to the details of the rooms. I found 
frilled table-covers in my dressing-room, 
and all that. It is very industrious of 
Simpson to make these things, but I don’t 
like them.” 

“Tt wasn’t Simpson,” began Jane—but 
the words stuck in her throat. 

“Then it must have been the girl 
under her, I suppose. You can see that 
the things are taken away without hurting 
her feelings.” 

Coffee came, and she put hers down 
untasted—as the Girl had done a week 
before. Happiness was waiting at the 
gate—she felt sure of it—as it had waited 
for the Girl only seven days since. 

“What makes you so restless, Jane?” 
said John, as he slowly and carefully 
chose his cigar. 

“Tt is the heat,” said Jane in a low 
voice. “I cannot stay indoors—I must 
go out.” 

“If you move your chair,” answered 
wise John, “ you'll feel a delicious air, not 
to say rather a powerful draught.” 

“I must go out,” said foolish Jane again. 














She had risen to her feet, and was 
trembling as she looked down upon John. 
“T can’t go alone,” she went on; “you 
must come with me, John. I shall stifle 
if I stay indoors.” 

John did not move. “I thought I 
should just like a little quiet game of 
pa——” he began. 

“You have all the evening for that, 
and to-morrow evening, and hundreds 
and hundreds of evenings,” said Jane 
slowly. “It is so beautiful outside. We 
miss half the wonder of the summer by 
sitting indoors. Why, I don’t believe 
we've ever seen our garden by moon- 
light |” 

“There isn’t a moon to-night,” said 
John, puffing away. 

“There are stars,” said Jane desperately, 
and she stepped out on to the grass. 
Subterfuge, strategy, all the armament of 
the Girl—would that she possessed a little 
of it! She caught at the only ruse which 
suggested itself. 

“By the way,” she said lightly, “ that 
rain-gauge of yours in the Italian garden 
—there’s something wrong with it, I 
think. You ought to look at it before we 
have rain, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh—ah, perhaps I’d better take a 
look. I'll go and put on some thicker 
shoes. Keep off the lawns, Jane,” he 
called ; “it’s a very heavy dew, and be- 
sides, the grass is full of those black 
rain-slugs.” 

But she heeded him not. 

“Come down the rhododendron walk,” 
she called, and ran ahead to wait and 
wait. Vexed at waiting, she went on at 
last to the green plat where the rain-gauge 
was set. John was already there with his 
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trousers turned up, making investigations 
with a candle. She sank down into the 
“Romeo and Juliet ” seat, her feet soaked, 
her face burning, her heart throbbing with 
disappointment. The flowers poured out 
scent, and the stars looked down upon 
her through a haze. 

“'That’s all right,” said her husband 
cheerfully. “There’s the distant thunder, 
by Jove! But it may hold off yet.” 

A drop of rain splashed upon her hands. 

“Tt is delicious out here on this seat,” 
she- said gently. “Come and sit here, 
John, and tell me all about yourself.” 

“It’s rather bad for my sciatica,” said 
John dubiously. ‘I think it would be 
safer to go in. Shall I send you a 
cloak ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Don't get wet, dear, that’s all.” He 
blew out the candle and returned to the 
house. 

Into the corner of the curving, high- 
backed wooden seat, oveg which her 
loving fingers that afternoon had flung a 
rich Eastern fabric, shrank Jane Bury, in 
her white dress, with the star flowers in 
her hair. ‘Through the trees she could 
see the warm light in the room where 
John sat at his nightly game of patience. 
The paler flowers leapt out of the velvet 
greenery of the garden, the thunder 
muttered, the distant lightning played 
in broad sheets, while Happiness waited 
ever at the gate. Very soon the rain 
began. It fell in thick, straight lines, 
invisible now against the star-hiding 
murkiness of the night. It fell upon her 
hair, her shoulders, her knees ; and every 
drop seemed to her a pellet cf bruising 
lead. 























111, North End Road, Fulham: Samuel Richardson. 


LONDON’S HISTORICAL HOUSES. 


BY FREDERICK DOLMAN, 


ONDON hitherto has paid but 
little tribute to the memory of its 
illustrious citizens, It has neither 

named streets nor put up statues in their 

honour. Fora long time Londoners did 

not seem even to care to know where 

great statesmen, artists, men of letters 
and of science had been born and had 
lived, worked and died in their midst. 
Perhaps in this, as in other things, the 
immensity of London has been the chief 
impediment in the way of action: with 
hundreds of houses hallowed by the 
shades of greatness, the task of com- 
memoration has seemed all but insuper- 
able. Yet it is the multiplicity of historical 
houses over a large, densely-populated 
area, where pulling down and rebuilding 
are of-constant occurrence, which makes 
the task of commemoration so urgently 
necessary if London is to retain in any 
tangible shape the memorials of its 


glorious past as the centre of national life. 
Even in the largest of our provincial cities 
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the local worthies are not so numerous 
but that the homes they occupied can all 
be matters of general knowledge. In 
London, on the other hand, the identity 
of a particular house is soon lost to 
the great mass of Londoners, who walk 
through their streets without thought of 
the richness of their associations with 
great names, noble lives and_ brilliant 
careers. 

The immensity of London is _ still 
growing ; but there has come into force a 
unity of feeling on the part of Londoners, 
which takes pride in all that the great 
overgrown city has to be proud of. A 
prolific source of civic pride is obviously 
to be found in the noble multitude of 
“immortals” who have had their homes 
in the Metropolis. This nascent London 
patriotism may have had something to do 
with the success of the efforts that have 
been made to preserve intact the houses 
of two of the most distinguished latter- 
day Londoners —Thomas Carlyle and 

















Lord Leighton. It was certainly at the 
bottom of the movement of the London 
County Council for the clear and authentic 
indication of all the more interesting 
historical houses in the county, which 
Lord Rosebery recently inaugurated. 
For years past the observant Londoner 
and the diligent American visitor have 
noticed here and there on the walls of an 
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residence—perhaps the birth-place or the 
death-place — of this or that eminent 
individual. But the existence of these 
tablets was known to only a comparatively 
small number of people, and few passers- 
by, therefore, kept their eyes open for 
them. ‘The houses thus distinguished, 
moreover, were very few and far between, 
—in all London only thirty-five tablets 
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No. 1, Devonshire Terrace : Charles Dickens. 


old house an unassuming plate or tablet 
simply recording the fact that it was the 


were erected in the course of nearly as 
many years.* 


* The following is a list of the thirty-five houses provided with memorial tablets by the Society 


of Arts between the years 1868 and 1901 :— 


Bolton House, Windmill Hill, Hampstead— 
Joanna Baillie. 

36, Castle Street, Oxford Street— James Barry. 

15, Wimpole Street—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

19, Warwick Crescent, Paddington—Robert 
Browning. 

37, Gerrard Street, Soho—Edmund Burke. 

16, Holles Street [pulled down: but a fresh 
memorial, consisting of a bronze relief bust of 
Byron placed in an architectural frame of Port- 
land stone, has been erected]—Lord Byron. 

37, Conduit Street-—George Canning. 


263, Hampstead Road—George Cruikshank. 

11, Bolton Street, Piccadilly—Madame d’Arblay 
(Fanny Burney). 

Furnival’s Inn [pulled down]—Charles Dickens. 

43, Gerrard Street—John Dryden. 

2, Blandford Street, Portman Square—Michael 
Faraday. 

7, Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square—John 
Flaxman. 

7, Craven Street, Strand—Benjamin Franklin. 

Schomberg House [now part of the War Office], 
Pall Mail—Thomas Gainsborough. 
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The Society of Arts, at whose cost they 
were erected, had shown as long ago as 
1868 the courage of the idealist; but as 
years went by it became obvious that the 
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position which was also given to it by the 
general legislation known as the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts of 1882 
and tgoo. As soon as the Council had 
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14, York Place, Baker Street : William Pitt. 


task to which it had set its hands was far 
larger than it could carry to completion, 
having regard to the other objects which 
this Society had in view. Under section 60 
of its own General Powers Act of 1898 
the London County Council became 
the authority for the care and preserva- 
tion of historical buildings in London, a 


5, Adelphi Terrace— David Garrick. 

7, Bentinck Street-—Edward Gibbon. 

25, Brook Street —George Frederick Handel. 
Bertram House, Hampstead —Sir Rowland Hill. 
30, Leicester Square—William Hogarth. 
Lawnbank, Hampstead—John Keats. 

17, Gough Square, Fleet Street —Samuel Johnson. 
3A, King Street, St. James’s—Napoleon ITI. 
147, New Bond Street—Lord Nelson. 


35, St. Martin’s Street—Sir Isaac Newton. 
15, Buckingham 
Great. 


Street, Strand — Peter the 





shown its appreciation of the responsibili- 
ties placed upon it by these enactments 
it seemed the natural course that the 
work thus begun should be transferred 
from the private society to the public 
authority. The Society of Arts cordially 
endorsed this suggestion, but when the 
subject came before the Council an 


47, Leicester Square 

54, Hunter Street, 
Ruskin. 

14, Savile Row—Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

17, Upper Baker Street—Mrs. Siddons. 

Kensington Palace Green—William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

24, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn— 

Belmont, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead 
Vane 

5, Arlington Street-—Sir Robert Walpole. 

Bunhill Row —John Milton. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Brunswick Square—John 


John Thurloe. 
Sir Harry 

















opposition of unexpected strength was 
offered to this important and interesting 
but quite inexpensive addition to its 
manifold duties. It was condemned by 
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memorial tabiet distinguishing the home 
illustrous Londoner, if erected 
by London’s representative public body, 
would have a value and a meaning which 

















4, York Street, Govent Garden : T. De Quincey. 


some members as usurpation of private 
philanthropy, and by others as an ex- 
tension of municipal work into unknown 
and dangerous regions of abstract senti- 
ment. In the end the proposal was 
carried by a small majority, with whom 
the predominant motive was probably 
due to recognition of the fact that a 


* (1) Holly Lodge, Campden Hill—the house in 
which Lord Macaulay died. 

(2) No. 122, Great Portland Street—which 
Stands on the site of the house in which 
James Boswell died. 

(3) No. 67, Wimpole Street—a 
Henry Hallam. 

(4) No. 48, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh 
Square—one of the residences of Charles 
Dickens. 

(5) No, 22, Theobald’s Road—the birthplace of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

(6) No. 4, Whitehall Gardens—the house in 

which Sir Robert Peel died. 


residence of 
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could be given to it by the warrant of no 
private society, however respectable and 
influential. 

It is more than two years since this 
resolution was passed, and up to the time 
of writing the commemoration of only 
fourteen houses has been authorised by the 
Council.* Cynics may see in the fact an 

(7) No. 56, Devonshire Street, Portland Place 

—a residence of Sir John Herschel. 
(8) No. 1, Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place 
a residence of Charles Dickens. 


(9) No. 12, Clarges Street, Piccadilly—a resi- 
dence of Edmund Kean 

(10) Holly Lodge, Wimbledon Park Road—a 
residence of ‘* George Eliot.” 

(11) No. 34, Gloucester Square, Hyde Park— 
Robert Stephenson. 

(12) No. 14, York Place, Portman Square 
William Pitt. 

(13) No. 6, Frith Street, Soho—William Hazlitt. 

(14) No. 48, Welbeck Street—Thomas Young. 
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illustration of the dilatory red-tapeism 
which entangles the work even of muni- 
cipal bodies. But in truth the adequate 
preparation for the undertaking, in order 
to secure that, once started, it shall pro- 
ceed both satisfactorily and expeditiously, 
has really required far more time than 
might have been supposed. The designing 
of a suitable tablet, and the choice of a 
material in which it was to be made, were 
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conditions of London architecture was to 
be secured, as well as imperviousness to 
the insidious influences of smoke and fog. 
The compilation of a list of names most 
deserving of early honour, together with - 
the choice for distinction of particular 
houses associated with them, called for 
deliberation.* The solution of historic 
doubts, and the adjustment of conflicting 
statements such as have too often grown 
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63, Gower Street : Charles Darwin, 


matters not to be lightly disposed of, if 
legibility to the passer-by under the varying 


up concerning time and place in the 
annals of famous lives, required, in some 


* The following houses, among others, are on the list for commemoration :- 
£ ’ ’ 


No. 111, North End Road, Fulham—Samuel 
Richardson, 

No. 23, Grosvenor Street, New Bond Street— 
Sir Humphrey Davy. 

No. 8, Victoria Square, Buckingham Palace 
Road—Thomas Campbell. 

No. 55, Great Queen Street (probably in place of 
122, Great Portland Street)—James Boswell. 

No. 11, Berkeley Square—Horace Walpole. 


No. 4, York Street, Covent Garden—Thomas 
de Quincey. 

No. 14, Hertford Street, Mayfair—Edward 
Jenner. 

No. 63, Gower Street —Charles Darwin. 

No. 16, Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington— 
James Clerk-Maxwell, 

No. 9, Arlington Street, Piccadilly—Charles 
James Fox. 


























cases, lengthy investigation. Finally, the 
leave of occupiers, lessees and owners 
had to be procured before the Council 
could sanction the placing of tablets on 
houses in all other respects eligible for 
the distinction. Occupiers can usually 
be communicated with easily enough, but 
lessees and owners are much more difficult 
of access; and for the erection of what 
are intended to be permanent memorials 
it is deemed necessary to have the 
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the Corporation of the City of London, 
as the owners of the house, 4, Grafton 
Street, which was for thirty years the 
home of Lord Brougham, objected to 
the letters ““L.C.C.” as part of the 
inscription, and in the alternative decided 
itself to erect a tablet. 

As the result of most careful considera- 
tion, the type of tablet adopted by the 
London County Council is much the 
same as that used by the Society of Arts. 

















9, Arlington Street, Piccadilly: Charles James Fox. 


consent of both. When the names and 
present addresses of lessees and owners 
have been discovered, much correspond- 
ence has sometimes ensued as to the 
conditions on which consent was given. 
In several cases, unfortunately, tle Council 
has already been met with practical refusal. 
In one case the Duke of Bedford stated 
his intention of placing a tablet at his 
own expense on the house occupied by 
Henry Cavendish, the natural philosopher 
—t1, Bedford Square. In another case 





It is of encaustic pottery, circular in 
form and twenty-one inches in diameter. 
But uniformity does not include colour, 
which will be dark blue, chocolate, green 
or red, according to the colour of brick 
or stone with which the tablet will be 
placed in juxtaposition, having regard to 
the all-important point of the legibility 
of the lettering. With this variation in 
colour will be a variation in the cost 
of each tablet from five to eight guineas. 
Each tablet has to be separately wrought, 
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and the 
occupies something like three months. 
But this slowness in the making is to 
have its compensation in the duration 
of the product, which may be expected 


process of baking and drying 
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In some cases these difficulties begin 
with the verification of the circumstances 
which connect them with particular persons, 
In respect to Lord Beaconsfield, for in- 
stance, the Council has accepted the 

















6, Frith Street, Soho: William Hazlitt. 


to last as long as any London building, 
and should therefore be found, as Lord 
Rosebery good - humouredly suggested, 
among the ruins of London when re- 
visited by Macaulay’s New Zealander. 
Nor will the difficult and tedious process 
retard, of course, the actual progress of 
the work of commemoration. Provision 
has been made in this year’s estimates 
of the London County Council for the 
erection of twenty tablets. Their cost in 
time and money is, as I have indicated, 
by no means the obstacle to a more rapid 
consummation of the work which the 
Council has undertaken. 


Two or three examples will illustrate 


the many difficulties that attend the 


selection of houses for commemoration. 





responsibility (too boldly, perhaps) of 
determining the historic doubt as to his 
birthplace. St. Mary Axe, 6, Bloomsbury 
Square, the Adelphi, and 6, John Street, 
Bedford Row, have all been described 
as the birthplace of the great statesman ; 
the first three being mentioned by Disraeli 
himself at various times as the abode 
in which he first saw the light. Yet all 
three are incredible. For St. Mary Axe, 
apart from Disraeli’s reference to it, there 
is no evidence whatever. It can be 
shown that 6, Bloomsbury Square, did 
not become the residence of his family 
until he was thirteen years old; whilst 
2, James Street, Adelphi, was in the 
occupation of his father before marriage, 
the lease being assigned to Coutts, the 




















banker in March 1802, two and a half 
years before the statesman was born. 
But “6, John Street, Bedford Row,” gives 
us the clue. It is quoted as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s birthplace in Foster’s 
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Boyle’s Court Guide the name of Isaac 
D’Israeli is given as the occupier of the 
house from 1803 to 1817, and the parish 
books show that he paid rates for this 
1801. No. 6, King’s Road, 
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12, Clarges Street : Edmund Kean. 


Collectanea Genealogica, on the authority 
of a lady (Mrs. Tait), who stated that in 
April 1802 Isaac D’Israeli took her 
father’s house, “6, John Street, near 
Bedford Row,” and that her mother had 
told her that Benjamin Disraeli was born 
there. Reference tothe Middlesex Regis- 
try elicited the fact that Isaac D’Israeli 
in 1802 took the lease of a house in 
King’s Road, Bedford Row, officially 
described as “the first house eastwards 
from and next the house at the corner 
of John Street.” An examination of 


Horwood’s Map led to the identification 
of this house as 6, King’s Road. 


In 





is now 22, Theobald’s Road; and as 
Benjamin Disraeli was born on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1804, it would seem to be 
conclusive that 22, Theobald’s Road, is 
to be honoured as the birthplace of the 
greatest Tory statesman of the nineteenth 
century. 

Before authorising the placing of a 
tablet on the house, containing this state- 
ment, the responsible committee of the 
Council, however, had to decide upon 
the rejection of still another tradition, 
according to which Benjamin Disraeli 
was born away from his father’s home, 
in a house on what is now the site of 
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215, Upper Street, Islington. ‘This tra- 
dition was put forward in a letter to the 
Standard, April 22, 1881, by Mr. Jeaffre- 
son, of Highbury, who stated that ‘my 
grandfather, Dr. Jeaffreson, ushered one 
of Isaac D’Israeli’s children into the world, 
and that child was, according to my 
young tradition, Benjamin D’Israeli: this 
was in Upper Street, Islington.” Mr. 
Jeaffreson added that in 1803 the D’Israeli 
family were living “ behind Canonbury 
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tablet, they can at any rate venerate it in 
perfect confidence that it was his home 
during childhood. 

As a rule, choice has to be made of 
one out of several houses occupied by the 
celebrity to whom honour is rendered, 
In the case of Charles Dickens it was felt 
that an exception must be made to the 
ordinance, “one celebrity, one tablet,” 
and at least two of his London homes 
will be commemorated—48, Doughty 
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22, Theobald’s Road : Benjamin Disraeli, 


Tower,” and while their house was being 
repaired they occupied a house next 
door to Dr. Jeaffreson, in what was then 
Trinity Row and is now Upper Street. 
The vague tradition of a residence “ be- 
hind Canonbury ‘lower ” is in flat contra- 
diction, of course, of the contemporary 
evidence given by the Court Guide and 
the rate-book. If Lord Beaconsfield’s 


admirers should still feel some qualms 
of doubt as to 22, Theobald’s Road, not- 
withstanding the London County Council 





Street, Mecklenburgh Square, and 56, 
Devonshire Street, Portland Place. The 
same course may be taken with Thack- 
eray’s London homes. Various con- 
siderations may enter into a choice when 
a choice has to be made. ‘Thus, in 
the case of De Quincey, who never had a 
house of his own in London, No. 4, York 
Street, Covent Garden, has been selected 
for commemoration, subject to the consent 
of the owners and occupiers, because It 
was in his lodging there, in a “little back 




















room,” that ‘Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater ” was written. ‘Then, if other 
considerations are fairly equal, the greater 
accessibility of a tablet to the public eye 
may determine on which of two houses it 
isto be placed. In the case of William 
Pitt, for instance, 12, Park Place, St. 
James’s, and 14, York Place, Portman 
Square, have fairly equal claims, generally 
speaking. But Park Place, St. James’s, is 
a cul-de-sac, and this circumstance turned 
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century and of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
in the nineteenth century. 

The rapidity with which older London 
is disappearing must, indeed, somewhat 
circumscribe the possibilities of com- 
memorating historical houses. Three 
of the houses commemorated by the 
Society of Arts have practically been 
obliterated since the tablets were placed 
upon them: Byron’s house, 16, Holles 
Street, and Dickens’ chambers in Furni- 




















11, Berkeley Square: Horace Walpole. 


the scale in favour of York Place, Portman 
Square, 

Some houses on the list of the 
Historical Records and Buildings Com- 
mittee have a double claim to recognition. 
Thus, the premises now known as The 
Grange, North End, Fulham, are note- 
worthy as having been the home of 
Samuel Richardson in the eighteenth 


val’s Inn have been pulled down, 
whilst Thomas Gainsborough’s home, 
Schomberg House, has been merged 
into the buildings of the War Office; 
and at the moment of writing a fourth, 
Mrs. Siddons’, 17, Upper Baker Street, 
is undergoing demolition in connection 
with an improvement at Baker Street 
railway station. 
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SWINDLE. 
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[BEING NO. V. OF THE SWINDLE SERIES.) 


BY Sik F.C 


HE following story that I am setting 
down for, as I trust, both your 
enlightenment and amusement, 

is, if I am correct in my calculation, the 
fifth of this series, and I may add as a 
favorable recommendation, it is quite the 
shortest. In it there are no complica- 
tions, and so simple is it that the merest 
tyro in shoplifting might practise it—if, 
that is, such an one would think it worth 
his or her while to venture upon attempt- 
ing the repetition of an artistic four de 
force that did honour, such as there is 
among thieves, to the dexterous hand, 
brave heart, and acute brain that might 
have been so infinitely better employed in 
gaining an honest livelihood. 

Thus, to a certain extent, I may say 
beforehand, letting my readers just peep 
in behind the scenes,—that there is a 
certain grade in feminine ranks of 
the upper class of professional Dames 
@industrie, who are known to French 
police as ‘“ Anguilleuses,’ that is, as 
“ Voleuses des magasins de nouveauteés. 
LAnguilleuse cache les objets volés sous 
ses jupons,” and in other parts concealed 
from public gaze by her elegant costume 
made in the very latest fashion, 

The knowledge of how these superior 
shoplifting robberies had been almost 
invariably performed, suggested to an 
ingenious mind the application of an 
ancient method that, at the moment, 
might be considered as pretty well played 
out, but which, once upon a time, having 
done good service in this line of business, 
only required a fresh and adroit adaptation 
to make it as workable as ever. 

The name of the firm of jewellers which 
I will here style Messrs. Metheson & 
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Joubert is as well known as is their 
brilliantly attractive establishment in the 
West End of London. ‘The show made 
at their business premises is highly attrac- 
tive by reason of its evident genuineness 
and solidity. ‘There is nothing flashy 
about it, though the brilliants are con- 
spicuously in evidence. 

The month of June was bright, but 
trade had been dull. Buyers were at a 
discount. Americans and foreigners were 
comparatively scarce, and the season was 
not up to the expectations of Messrs, 
Metheson & Joubert. 

“T think,” said the senior assistant, 
“‘we have one customer who is likely 
to purchase largely before she leaves 
town.” 

“You mean Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate,” 
put in the second senior, adding, as his 
superior nodded assent, ‘“‘I served her 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Tt was a matter of twenty-five pounds 
cash—eh, Mr. Martin?” observed the 
senior, referring to a junior who was 
engaged on the ledger. 

“That is so, Mr. Dorley,” answered 
Mr. Martin. 

“She doesn’t buy much, nor at very 
high prices,” said the second senior, rather 
gloomily. 

“What of that, Mr. Fisher?” asked 
Mr. Dorley. ‘Slow and sure is the best 
trade motto.” 

“And cash payments are cash pay- 
ments,” quoth Mr. Martin, “ even allowing 
for a fair discount.” 

Whereupon Messrs. Dorley, Fisher and 
Martin smiled in unison, and _betook 
themselves severally to their duties. 

A few customers of varying importance 























now appeared on the scene, and for a 
while business seemed to have revived. 
Then, as the luncheon hour drew near, 
it slackened sensibly, and Messrs. Dorley 
and Fisher decided that with safe con- 
sciences they could retire for a three- 
quarters-of-an-hour lunch, leaving Mr. 
Martin, with Mr. Jeremy, a_ recently 
engaged hand, in charge, while, at the 
door, stood a stalwart guardian in appar- 
ently the uniform of a Russian officer, 
whose duty it was to keep his eyes wide 
open, to attend the door, carry parcels 
to and from carriages, and look im- 
posingly fierce. 

They had scarcely been absent a quarter 
of an hour by Mr. Martin’s most correctly 
kept timepiece when from a neat brougham, 
drawn up in style at the door, descended 
an elegantly attired lady, who, on alight- 
ing, requested the military guardian to 
carry into the shop a small parcel. ‘This 
he did; and, having placed it on the 
counter, he returned to his post outside 
the glass door of entry. 

“Good-morning, madam,” said Mr. 
Martin, just conscious of inhaling a 
delicious perfume that emanated from the 
new arrival, as he courteously recognised 
the customer who had furnished him and 
his seniors with a subject of conversa- 
tion, as above recorded, during the earlier 
part of the morning. _ Mrs. Douglas-Cald- 
gate inclined her head gracefully, and 
took the seat which had been placed for 
her by Mr. Jeremy, to whom, as being 
no less impressionable than Mr. Martin, 
the lady appeared as a perfect vision 
of beauty. 

“T have called in,” said Mrs. Douglas- 
Caldgate in the sweetest voice imaginable, 
“to bring back this bracelet, and to ask 
you to substitute for it another which I 
have come to choose. I mean the one 
I saw the other day, when I think my 
husband was here.” 

Mr. Martin bowed assent, and Mrs. 
Douglas-Caldgate, in a musically caress- 
ing tone, continued: ‘‘ Yes—that is so— 
and he didn’t quite approve my choice. 
I agree with him ow. But you—it 
was you, I think?” and she cast up her 
eyes at Mr. Martin in a manner that 
made the tell-tale colour mount to the 
very roots of his light brown hair as he 
owned to the fact by interjecting, 

“Yes, madam, it was—I mean, I had 
the pleasure of serving you.” 

“ Quite so,” she replied, gently inclining 
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her head towards him. “I’m sure that 
I couldn’t have been mistaken.” 

(“Lucky chap Martin!” thought the 
juniorest assistant, Mr. Jeremy.) 

‘*¢ And now,” the lady went on, “I have 
brought it back, please see that it is 
all right.” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Mr. Martin, after 
casually inspecting the bracelet and case. 

“You're guife sure?” insisted Mrs. 
Douglas-Caldgate, with timid insistence, 
‘as I am always nervous in such matters, 
and my husband is so dreadfully par- 
ticular. In fact, I ought not to be here 
without zm.” 

Mr. Martin bowed deprecatingly, and 
Mr. Jeremy, in some vague pantomimic 
action, expressed his entire concurrence 
with Mr. Martin’s sentiments, and his 
deep sympathy with the wife suffering 
from tyrannic oppression. 

She resumed : ‘‘I want to surprise him 
this evening with the very bracelet he 
wished me to purchase, and which he 
said he would give me as a present if I 
would only prefer it to the one I bought 
the other day.” 

“Do you remember, madam, which it 
was ?” asked Mr. Martin. 

“T do; but I can’t describe it,” she 
answered. “I should know it at once 
were I to see it again.” 

“Tf you will permit me, madam, I will 
show you a few of those we had the 
pleasure to exhibit to you the other day,” 
suggested Mr. Martin. 

“By all means, if you won't be very 
long,” said the customer, looking at her 
little ivory tablet of notes, “‘as I have so 
many things to do to-day.” 

Mr. Jeremy proffered his assistance, and 
in a few minutes the counter was covered 
with specimens of all sorts, and absolutely 
shining with* precious stones in various 
settings. 

“Seeing so many all at once puzzles 
me,” said Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate, rising 
from her chair and bending over the 
counter, as she drew off her gloves and 
handled the articles of dijouterie. 

Mr. Martin drew her attention to certain 
bracelets, and Mr. Jeremy ventured to 
remind him that he had not yet shown 
the lady that beautiful tiara, in the 
centre of which was a really splendid 
diamond. 

“Oh!” cried the lady, “that’s much 
too expensive for me! But,” she added 


rapturously, as it was placed directly in 
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front of her, “it zs beautiful!” and she 
sighed. 

“Tt is indeed, madam,” chimed in 


Mr. Martin sympathetically. To him the 
sale of such an article was worth a con- 
siderable percentage on his dealings for 
the firm. “It is, as you say, beautiful. 
The value of that diamond alone is just 
on a thousand pounds.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Douglas-Caldgate. 

Mr. Jeremy whispered to Mr. Martin. 

‘* Ah, true,” observed the latter. “ Mr. 
Jeremy reminds me that this tiara was 
returned here under certain circumstances 
which would enable the firm to let you 
have it a bargain. In fact, I think I am 
authorised to say that the tiara, as it is, 
may be purchased for a little over the 
price of the diamond.” 

“ Over a thousand pounds 
Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate. 

She held up the tiara, turning it this 
way and that. She hesitated. ‘Then she 
asked, ‘‘ Would it be really a bargain ?” 

* Undoubtedly,” answered Mr. Martin, 
beginning to congratulate himself on the 
percentage in view. 

“Tt would indeed,” asseverated Mr. 
Jeremy heartily, thinking that there might 
be some crumb for him, as, should the 
purchase be made, it would be mainly 
through his agency. 

“Can I see some others ?” she inquired, 
still ‘retaining this in her hand, her eyes 
intently gazing on it as if she were a bird 
completely fascinated by a serpent. 

Then both Mr. Martin and Mr. Jeremy 
opened cases, displaying diamonds of all 
sorts and sizes, in a variety of settings. 

Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate replaced the 
tiara on the counter. ‘Then she examined 
all the other gems most critically, her 
actions being accompanied in every in- 
stance by the heads and hands of both Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Jeremy, who, now offering 
to fit rings on her taper fingers, now to 
encircle her neck with a splendid parure, 
busied themselves about her, just like a 
couple of children ornamenting a doll. 
That marvellous perfume of hers was too 
much for both of them. 

And while they showed her this and 
that work of the jeweller’s art and ex- 
patiated on the different beauties and 
values, she from time to time took up the 
diamond tiara, glancing at it, handling it 
gently, sighing, replacing it, until at length 
Mr. Martin, unable to tempt her with 
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any more varieties, expressed his opinion 
confidently that she could not find such 
value for money, nor any ornament so 
brilliantly effective, as the tiara, in the 
centre of which was that diamond, in 
itself and by itself worth one thousand 
pounds sterling. 

“ And the whole tiara, eleven hundred 
guineas, Mr. Martin, is it not?” Mr, 
Jeremy asked. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Martin, per- 
suasively, ‘only eleven hundred guineas.” 

“Tf I purchased it,—you would allow 
me for the bracelet I have returned?” 
inquired the lady hesitatingly. 

Mr. Martin smiled. Here was a 
charming, sweetly unbusinesslike person ! 

‘With real pleasure,” he promptly 
answered. ‘Certainly, madam. The 
twenty-five guineas would of course be 
deducted.” 

At this moment Mr. Dorley returned 
from his lunch, and was immediately in- 
formed of the transaction in progress. 

“T do not like to say yes positively 
until my husband has seen it,” said the 
lady, who with a gentle wave of her 
handkerchief seemed to be diffusing a 
fresh and stronger supply of her marvel- 
lously overpowering scent; “and,” she 
added, ‘fon no account would I incur 
the responsibility of having it left at our 
house.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Douglas-Caldgate could 
make it convenient to call in here to- 
morrow,” suggested Mr. Dorley mildly, 
as he too fell under the enervating in- 
fluence of the delicious perfume. 

“I’m afraid not,” returned Mrs. Douglas- 
Caldgate ; “but at all events I'll try my 
best to bring him, if you will put this aside 
for me and not show it to any one.” 

“With pleasure,” said Mr. Dorley 
readily. “It shall be wrapped up and 
put aside at once.” 

Then, as he was proceeding with the 
utmost politeness to usher the fascinating 
customer out by the glass door and, if 
need were, to dispense with the services 
of the Russian warrior and see her to 
her carriage, he observed the junior 
assistant standing with a look of horror 
on his face—absolutely gaping, mute and 
motionless, in front of the tiara on the 
counter. 

“Mr, Jeremy!” exclaimed Mr. Dorley, 
“what #s the matter?” and he paused 
with his hand on the knob of the glass 
door which remained unopened. 














Mr. Jeremy gasped. Mr. Martin came 
round to him and seized his arm. 

But Mr. Jeremy could only point to 
the tiara. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Martin, turning 
pale, “‘ the diamond's not there !” 

“Not there!” echoed Mr. Dorley, 
thunderstruck. 

“Not there echoed Mrs. Douglas- 
Caldgate. ‘Then she reeled, and would 
have fallen, but for the support instantane- 
ously proffered by the three men. 

At this juncture the second senior, Mr. 
Fisher, returned. Hurriedly explanations 
were made. In a twinkling Mr. Jeremy 
was on the spot with a glass of water, and 
Mr. Dorley was besprinkling the un- 
fortunate lady, who was supported in her 
chair by the paternal arms of the senior 
assistant, Mr. Dorley, while Mr. Fisher, 
looking sympathetically on, unconsciously 
inhaled the fragrance of the potent scent, 
and he too, hard man of business that he 
was, a trifle softened perhaps by his glass 
or two of double-diamond at luncheon, 
became positively gentle in his manner 
towards the temporary invalid, who was 
now gradually recovering. 

“Shall we send for your doctor?” 
asked Mr. Dorley, who was a married man 
with a large family, and flattered himself 
on knowing how to deal with cases of 
hysteria. 

“No, no,” murmured Mrs. Douglas- 
Caldgate, “ but”—her voice scarcely rose 
above a whisper—‘“‘send for a searcher.” 

““A searcher!” they all repeated in 
various tones. 

The lady grew atrifle stronger. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she went on, her voice being interrupted 
by occasional sobbing, ‘‘ Please—send for 
a searcher.” 

“ But,” protested Mr. Dorley, “ why on 
earth——” 

“Remember my husband,” she sighed : 
“think of it. . A valuable diamond 
lost when Z am the only person in the 
shop.” 

“Excuse me, my dear madam,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Dorley most gallantly, “ Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Jeremy were here, and I 
came in only a few minutes ago.” 

“Ah!” groaned the unhappy lady, “I 
do not suppose you would bring such a 
charge-——” 

“Charge !” they all exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she explained her meaning, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, “ of 
—of—stealing.” 
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** Stealing !” they repeated, horrified. 

“What would my husband say!” she 
cried, vehemently wringing her hands. 
Then rising she seemed to have regained 
her strength ; and addressing Mr. Dorley 
with decision, she said, “ For your own 
satisfaction, and for that of my husband, 
let me be searched.” 

“Tf you wish it, madam, certainly,” 
assented most unwillingly the senior 
assistant. “There is no need to send to 
the police court for a professional. If 
you will accept the services of our 
housekeeper——’” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Douglas-Cald- 
gate, with a sigh of great relief, “if that 
will satisfy you.” 

“* Perfectly,” replied Mr. Dorley, with 
the utmost alacrity ; and while Mr. Jeremy 
went in search of the housekeeper, Mr. 
Dorley, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Martin, using 
the utmost caution, began to clear away 
the goods displayed on the counter. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Dorley, who was 
now fast recovering his equanimity, “there 
will be no necessity to call in the house- 
keeper as a professional searcher.” 

At this minute an elderly, highly 
respectable-looking matron was introduced 
to Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate as “ Mrs. Danks, 
our housekeeper.” 

“Will you kindly walk this way, 
ma’am ?” said Mrs. Danks, as Mr. Fisher 
opened the door of the inner room, into 
which Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate and Mrs, 
Danks disappeared without further cere- 
mony. 

“IT do pity her awfully!” said Mr. 
Dorley, scarcely above his breath. 

““She’s_ excitable and hysterical,” 
observed Mr. Fisher decidedly. 

**A very handsome woman,” remarked 
Mr. Jeremy. 

“What a wonderfully fragrant perfume!” 
observed Mr. Martin. 

“Unhappily married, I fancy,” sighed 
Mr. Dorley ; then turning to Mr. Martin 
he inquired, “ How is it you didn’t notice 
the diamond was loose ?” 

Mr. Martin, who by this time was 
down on his hands and knees behind 
the counter, searching vigorously, replied, 
“Well, Mr. Dorley, if you remember, 
that’s exactly what I did point out when 
it was returned. Mr. Fisher remarked 
upon the fixings not being quite secure.” 

“True,” cut in Mr. Fisher, suddenly 
rising from a tour of inspection on all 
fours of the cocoa-fibre matting about the 
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shop: “I did, and I had put it aside on 
purpose that it should be done to-day.” 

Their backs were aching with stooping, 
their hands and faces were hopelessly 
dirty, and their trousers in want of a 
severe dusting at the knees, when, just as 
this jerky conversation was finishing, the 
door of the inner room opened, and Mrs. 
Danks, reappearing, beamed on the dis- 
turbed occupants of the shop as she said, 
magisterially addressing the senior assist- 
ant, “Mr. Dorley, sir, at your request I 
have examined of this lady, who has 
afforded me every facility for so doing, 
and she have not got a single thing as 
don’t belong to her as personal and 
private property. And this,” she added, 
as she presented a paper, “‘at the lady’s 
wish I have testified on oath in my own 
‘andwritin’.” 

“Which,” added Mrs. Douglas-Cald- 
gate, regarding Mr. Dorley imploringly, 
“T am sure any one of you gentlemen 
will sign, so that my husband may have 
nothing to reproach me with.” 

“That’s nothing but fair,” observed 
Mr. Dorley, and at once placed the 
document on the desk,.where it was 
attested by himself, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Fisher, and Jeremy. ‘Then the lady most 
heartily thanked Mrs. Danks, who begged 
to know if she could be of any further 
assistance. 

‘No, no,” the poor lady replied. But 
the trial she had gone through had 
evidently been too much for her, as she 
stumbled backwards, only saving herself 
from a severe fall by clutching the 
counter with both hands. The men 
rushed forward, so did Mrs. Danks. But 
Mrs. Douglas-Caldgate convulsively waved 
them off with one hand while with the 
other she supported herself against the 
counter, 

“Open the door,” cried Mrs. Danks, 
‘and let in the air. Stand away, please, 
all of you.” And so Mrs. Danks, an ex- 
perienced nurse, took the patient in hand. 

“The sooner, ma’am, as you returns 
home and gets to bed the better,” was her 
last piece of advice as, assisted by the 
brass-bound porter, she helped the poor 
sufferer into the brougham. 

“Where to, mum ?” inquired the func- 
tionary in uniform. 

But no reply was needed. Evidently 
the word was “ Home,” and that as quickly 
as possible. 

* a * * 
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Now Mrs. Danks used to drop in of an 
evening at the residence of that experi- 
enced police-officer, Sergeant Wilder, to 
have a cup of tea and a chat with the 
sergeant’s good lady; and to her she 
recounted the scene in which she had 
played so useful a_ part. Naturally 
enough Mrs. Sergeant Wilder “communi- 
cated with the police ” as far as confiding 
this story to her husband ; and he, good 
man, on hearing it, put his finger to his 
nose and winked the other eye. 

The very next morning Sergeant 
Wilder appeared at Messrs. Metheson & 
Joubert’s, and requested to see Mr. Dorley 
and Mr. Fisher. From them he heard 
it all. 

‘Very superior woman,” observed Mr. 
Dorley. 

“Using the most marvellous perfume !” 
put in Mr. Fisher, as if he were still en- 
joying a sniff of it. 

“Ah!” said the sergeant in a confident 
tone. ‘‘That’s the identical lady. Won- 
derful perfume, as you say, sir. It threw 
you off the scent, and it puts me on it.” 

“You know her?” gasped Mr. Fisher. 

“ Ra-ther,” returned the — sergeant. 
“She’s called ‘The Duchess,’ and _ has 
any number of adiases. She generally 
carries on in Paris and Brussels. This 
identical trick is not a new one to her. 
It’s rather an improvement on the old 
dodge, which is a bit blown upon.” 

“But she was searched!” they ex- 
claimed. 

** And we gave her an indemnity,” said 
Mr. Dorley. 

“She hadn’t the diamond on her, /’°// 
swear to ¢hat,” said Mrs. Danks—‘“‘no, 
not even in her mouth or ear.” 

“She hadn’t it at all,” answered the 
sergeant, “until Mrs. Danks had done 
with her.” 

“What ?” they all exclaimed. 

‘It was in the shop,” said the sergeant 
decisively. 

“* But we searched,” they shouted, “all 
over, everywhere, in every case on the 
counter & 

“Ah,” interjected the sergeant lily, 
“but not directly under the ledge of the 
counter.” 

They looked at one another. What 
did he mean? 

“Just this,” explained the sergeant: 
“but first let me ask, has this part, this 
projecting bit of ledge, been cleaned—l 
don’t mean merely dusted—since the 























Duchess washere? No? Justso. Then 
it has only been ordinarily wiped ?. Good: 
then oblige me and put your finger where 
I shall stop mine,”—and so saying, he 
ran his hand underneath the ledge, 
pausing in the centre. 

“T suppose,” said he to Mr. Martin, 
“this,” removing his hand in order to 
rap upon the counter exactly above the 
spot he had just indicated, “is about 
where you would display any fancy 
article ?” 

Quite so: he had hit on the very spot 
where the tiara had been exhibited. 
“Good,” he went on; “and this is where 
our nice young lady examined it, and 
where she turned it about and talked 
of it, while, at her request, you were 
hunting up a lot of other articles, she 
remaining about here, eh?” They as- 
sented. ‘Quite so,” he resumed: “then 
just you, Mr. Dorley, put your finger 
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under here and scrape a bit with your 
nail.” 

Mr. Dorley did so. ‘* Why,” he ex- 
claimed, “ it’s dirty ! and it’s sticky!” 

‘Just so,” agreed the sergeant quite 
cheerfully. ‘‘Now you stoop down low 
and look up at it, and you'll see it’s the 
remains of a very nice bit o’ beeswax, 
—and——” 

** Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Dorley, as 
he carried out the sergeant’s instructions, 
‘I see it all! 

“All except the diamond!” responded 
the sergeant with a chuckle,‘‘ which you 
won't see again in a hurry, you may take 
your oath of chat.” 

And the sergeant was right. It was a 
very simple trick most adroitly played by 
an uncommonly clever and fascinating 
professional, of whom nothing more was 
ever heard by Messrs. Dorley, Martin, 
Fisher, and the impressionable Jeremy. 


























“The Rocher de Guie, which, more than anything else | had yet seen even 
in these abrupt Pyrenees, reminded me of the West of America.” 


UNMAPPED EUROPE. 
ON FOOT THROUGH THE PYRENEES, 


BY H. 


BELLOC. 


I. The Journey to Andorra. 


OW much of Europe has grown 
lonely, and what sustenance may 
be drawn from her abandoned 

places, every man who travels much on 
foot has thoroughly learnt. Many know 
it and yet do not say it to themselves or 
to others, because books and newspapers 
do not tell them it is so: they know 
it without giving expression to it even 
within their own minds, and _ therefore 
the knowledge remains useless to them- 
selves and to others. Some know it and 
keep the knowledge wickedly private, in 
a foolish fear of disturbance. A very 
few—and I will count myself one—know 
it, express it, and are glad of it: we 
proclaim it, and do no harm even to 
our own security, but only good by pro- 
claiming it. If the things we love are 
to decline, and if the civilisation of Europe 
(by which we live) is to continue in its 
modern peril, at least this evil has brought 
with it a compensation and as it were 
a medicine for itself: the places to which 
a man may escape from falsehood and 
pressure and reseize himself: the sanc- 
tuaries where he has nothing but broad 
wisdom and the sky for his companions 





increase daily in area and in number, 
In these places he will discover always, 
silent, universal and well in possession, 
that best of straighteners for the soul: I 
mean the history and achievement of our 
own people, of Rome and of the West. 
For though we are fallen into gutters and 
pools, the past is universal: our arms 
and our faith have at some time or other 
penetrated every valley and scaled every 
hill. 

It is a good thing to remember it and 
a good thing to publish it, because, as 
I have said, it is a medicine for the 
modern time. The pasture and the 
mountain are open, and if all that is 
diseased in Europe were to be poured 
into them their dignity would hardly be 
disturbed—so vast are they. 

* * * * * 

Among the thousand corners of Europe 
which men print but never see, a com- 
panion of mine and I had chosen one 
which, we were convinced, would give 
us more surprises and delights than any 
other so near home. ‘There were no 
pictures in it, no one had praised it, no 
popular saint had blessed it; you may 


























say that the Rich and all the evils that 
follow in their wake had never known 
the place at all. 

It is that little oblong of the Pyrenees 
which runs from the Cerdagne to the 
Bon, Agua upon the southern side of the 
range. 

If you will take a rough plan of the 
Pyrenean contours (such as Schrader’s, 
which Mr. Spender has printed in his 
book), you will see that, though there 
are higher peaks in the range, there is 
no part of it where the main ridge is so 
continuously high, broad and uninhabited. 
Behind this huge wall lurks that little 
hole, the independent and jealous Re- 
public of Andorra. On every side are 
mountains without roads, unknown except 
to the peasants at their feet, and even 
to these known by varying names. ‘The 
place is not even mapped. 

There is indeed said to be an accurate 
map of it printed by the Ministry of War 
at Madrid, but they will not let you buy 
it. The elaborate maps of the Pyrenees 
which Barrére sells in Paris do not go 
eastward of the Maladetta. The only 
attempt at mapping is what the French 
Government have done to complete the 
squares of their ordnance: they have 
filled in odd bits of the Spanish side,— 
but vaguely, and one can count only on 
main features and not always on the 
accuracy of names. 
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tion of France comes up and _ breaks 
against the Pyrenees exactly like a sea 
of wealth and order. The good roads, 
the motor-cars, the telephone, the masses 
of eager men and their strict officialdom, 
run up to a certain level and then stop 
dead. Beyond that limit you have a 
complete loneliness, a great noise of 
falling water and of wind in the pines, 
and nothing to remind you of law except 
this, that up to the frontier these heights 
have been everywhere carefully surveyed, 
and are found in all their details upon the 
map you carry. 

When we had come to this limit we 
photographed the starting-point behind 
us: the great rock of Guie, which over- 
hangs the mouth of the Aston valley: the 
Rocher de Guie, which, more than any- 
thing else I had yet seen, even in these 
abrupt Pyrenees, reminded me of the 
West of America—bare limestone, facades 
as clean as the Yosemites and the same 
excess of height and hardness : nor would 
I set it down here but that later, in our 
misfortune, it became a landmark for us, 

These high valleys of the Pyrenees are 
built all upon one plan, and that more 
regular than the plan of the Alpine 
valleys. All mountain valleys go in steps: 
beds of old lakes, with narrow gorges 
leading from the higher to the lower. 
In the Sierras of California they are called 








This country we de- 
termined to gain by a 
climb straight over the 


range. We noted on 
the French ordnance 
map a little track or 


path that left the trench 
of the Ariége and the 
railway at a place called 
Les Cabanes, followed 
up the torrent called 
the Aston, and led in 
less than twenty miles 
to the high ridge-tiles of 
the Pyrenees, Choosing 
the last of the summer, 
when the snows of spring 
are almost gone and 














those of autumn have 
not yet fallen, we left 
Les Cabanes upon an 
afternoon, determining to sleep that night 
in a hut upon the high mountains and 
to cross the next day into Andorra. 

The accurate and centralised civilisa- 


“By such a road Charlemagne and all his army went... . 
have marched upon a narrow front.” 


They must 


“flats,” here in the Pyrenees “ jasses.” 
Even upon the highest the snow melts 
in the end of summer, and they become 
pastures for the cattle of the villages 
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below. 
will be a cabane, made of rough stones 


Often upon such “jasses” there 


and thatched. It was in one of these, 
the Cabane of the Jasse of Guioul, that 
we designed to sleep. It was marked 
upon the map, and stood, it seemed, 
about six miles from the crest of the 
main ridge, an obvious site—but we never 
reached it. The beauty of the evening 
put a spell upon us and led us on to 
evil, We debated for a little while (as 
the darkness fell and a great moon nearly 
full rose above the gorge) whether it 
would not be better to make a camp 
at once, gathering 
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upon the slow dawn or upon our painful 
effort after such a night to climb the main 
ridge and to reach food upon the Spanish 
side. It is enough to say that we went 
silently with heads bent, climbing perhaps 
six hundred feet an hour, not more, and 
resting at intervals which shortened as 
the sun grew hotter and the rocks more 
bare. Since it is a rule, however, that no 
day, however wretched, should be allowed 
to go by unmarked of at least one good 
deed, we performed one. For, coming to 
a place where a little jumble of rocks no 
larger than a hut had to be crossed, one 

of us took a photo- 





wood for a fire and 


choosing a cave 
under a rock to 
sleep. But the 


night tempted us, 
and we went on. 
The torrents that 
make up the Aston 
come from half a 
dozen valleys that 
spread like the 
branches of a tree : 
we took the wrong 
one, and in good 
faith went on ; be- 
fore us in_ the 
moonlight stood 
up a mysterious 
mass of hills which 
we thought to be 
the main range, 
and when we had 
admired it we 
pressed on, hoping 
to find at its foot 
the jasse and the 








graph of the other 
as he began to 
climb, and this we 
did in order to 
show how those 
lying pictures are 
made which repre- 
sent mountaineers 
clinging like flies 
to precipices and 


doing impossible 
things. Here in 
this picture one 


would only have 
to lift the camera 
a foot or two (so 


as to leave out 
the ground and 
take in the head 


and hands of the 
man climbing), and 
paint out the rocks 
beyond, to havea 
perfect appearance 
of some bold fellow 
scrambling for his 








hutwhere we might 
sleep. A jasse we 
found, but no hut, 
and at iast towards midnight we lay 
down to sleep as best we could under the 
lee of a great stone. Before we lay down 
we built a fire of gorse, but it was not 
enough to warm us, and the miserable 
hours that remained we spent watching 
the clock of the Great Bear creeping 
round the Pole, and trying to feed the 
dying embers with damp fuel. 

It would need a long book with maps, 
sections, and other entertaining things 
to explain how excusable was the error 
we had made. The upper ramifications 
of the Val d’Aston are one so like 
. but I need not insist, either 


another . 








“This you may take for the truth, and the truth is 
rare ; you may never meet it again.' 


life in mid-air. Do 
not, in future, pay 
the least attention 
to such things when you see them in 
shop windows, still less when writers put 
them into books to glorify themselves, 
calling them ‘‘a nasty place on the Dent 
du Rateau,” or ‘‘a ticklish corner on the 
Grand Marnier.” Do not believe them— 
they are all lies ; but this you may take 
for the truth, and the truth is rare: you 
may never meet it again. 

It was perhaps noon when we stood at 
the foot of the steep bank which in all 
mountain ranges marks the final ridge of 
a pass. We stood at somewhat over seven 


thousand feet, and the skyline was some 
thousand feet above us. 


It had to be 























climbed; and, not confessing to each 
other our utter exhaustion, we assaulted 
that abominable hill. Even as we laboured 
the sky covered, and when we had at last 
attained the summit we saw no vision 
of Spain, but angry folds of black cloud. 

Our affairs were so nicely ordered by 
fortune that, during a long repose be- 
neath the 
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humane than bullets); but here we lonely 
two in this immensity were the sole 
objects of so much fury. We cowered 
close together next to a boulder, which 
presently began to spout cataracts upon 
us from its top. We sheltered the photo- 
graphic films right under the bend of a 
stone—all the rest we abandoned to the 
elements. 





shelter of a 
rock, the 
clouds only 
lowered, and : 
even half aay 
way down nti e 
the other 
side we were 
spared. We 
thought it 
well, for there 
was little 
left of our 
strength, and 
our hearts 
were nearly 
broken. 
Then it was, 
on a damp 
and very 
steep piece 
of grass, with 
no shelter 
but random 
stones less 
high than a 
man, that the 
signal was 
given and 
the storm 
broke. It 
banged and 
shattered 
through the 
bare hills, 
thundering 
back from 
one cliff to 











How long 
this accursed 
thing went on 
I cannot tell, 
but after the 
first three- 
quarters of 
an hour of it, 
my com- 
panion cried 
out in a loud 
voice, “ This 
is intoler- 
able,” and I 
answered, 
“It is not to 
be borne.” 
We rose, and 
in spite of it 
scrambled 
down the last 
thousand feet 
to the valley, 
and when we 
had gone a 
mile down it, 
despairing, 
the storm 
ceased and 
other adven- 
tures were 
prepared for 
us. 

‘There was 
something a 
little serious 
for us in this 








another; it 
flashed great 
useless blinding lightning flashes from 
anywhere into anything ; it dashed _hail- 
stones of the size of prize green peas by 
millions round and about us: they came 
so hard that they leapt off the rocks like 
marbles as they fell; and the rain came 
harder still, as though from a hose. It 
was like the water which is turned on 


to mobs of poor people by the rich when 
poor people riot 


the 


(a thing more 





“The vision of a great mountain peak, quite separate from the 
world.” 


game of the 
Gods: of our 
strength little 
remained, and though men can do much 
more than they think, yet there is a 
limit, and after that limit you are done 
for. I have come to believe, after 
seeing all manner of mountains, that 
lonely men who are killed in them are 
nearly always killed from exhaustion. 
Often they are found at the foot of preci- 
pices, but nothing makes a man slip or 
catch a loose hold like fatigue: and men 
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into and 


Spain, 
torrent we followed to be 
an affluent of the Spanish 


that 


rivers. We knew how 
easily cottages are masked 
by woods and rocks, and 
how suddenly mountain 
villages appear. Mile 
after mile and hour after 
hour we forced ourselves 
down this valley under a 


failing light, but never 
saw a sign of human 
beings. ‘The grandeur of 


the hills began to have 
something awful and un- 
blessed about it ; we said 
to each other once or 








“The first very foreign thing... 
along the track.” 


exhausted stumble on in the dark, hoping 
to reach a light,—despair is a bad coun- 
sellor, 

It may be that the danger and hunger 
had affected me, but I thought the 
mountains to have a strange air under 
the clouds, and to be steeper than those 
I had yet seen, and I was appalled to see 
so many miles of valley stretching away 
infinitely before me. 

At the head of the Andorran valley the 
first houses are called “ Serratt.” ‘They 
are said to be six miles from the ridge: 
I was willing to allow eight, but for much 
more than that the vale lay open, and no 
sign of man, 

Still we suspected nothing, but. still 
believed ourselves to be going southward 


- @ mule all betrapped picking his way 


twice that the place was 
haunted, and later, as it 
grew dark, that it was 
enchanted as well. 

The woods (which had now begun to 
clothe the valley) were full of enormous 
white rocks, some as large as houses, left 
there when the last glacier melted, eleven 
thousand and some hundreds of years 
ago. ‘They assumed the most fantastic 
shapes. ‘Twice I called out to a stone 
that I thought a man, five times we went 
up to the human door of a hut that— 
when we peered close, and felt it—be- 
came a rock. It was too like a place of 
flocks and men all turned to stone by 
an evil power to be pleasant in the dark- 
ness, and in the misery of our brains. 
In the daylight we had said to each other 
that we would go on at whatever risk until 
we found men, supporting ourselves by 
the truth that if you 











follow running water 
downwards you always 
come to men at last— 
for we were in an abso- 
lute necessity for meat 
and warmth; but when 
we had _ finished our 
twelfth mile from the 
pass and still saw no 
light nor any sign of 
mankind we © surren- 
dered. 

We chose a camp near 
the noise of the torrent 
on dry sand under an 
enormous rock. We 
gathered a great quantity 
of dry wood, and lit a 








“Never have | seen churches . . . 





. more justly to be called ‘houses,’” 


strong fire; by its light 

















and partial warmth, in spite of our fears, 
we found some sleep. But in a wakeful 
moment, when I had risen to put more 
wood upon our fire, I noticed through 
a rift in the clouds (where a narrow belt 
of sky roofed the deep gorge) the strug- 
gling moon. She seemed to be north 
of me! And, dazed as I was, I said to 
myself, “How can the moon be north 
of me in Europe?” and a suspicion 
entered me. Next morning, as we 
crawled along, that fear was confirmed: 
we saw right before us at the end of the 
vale the landmark of our departure, the 
red precipice of the Rocher de Guie— 
and so we staggered on the third day 
into Les Cabanes, having completed what 
may justly be called a voyage circulaire. 

We had but gone from one fork of the 
Aston over that high pass to come into 
another—and that is called by mountain- 
eers “getting into the wrong valley.” It 
might have cost us our lives. 

+ + * 

We stayed a little while in the valley 
to recruit our strength, sitting together in 
silence, and watching the ironic challenge 
of the great hills. ‘Then we determined 
that there was nothing for it but to go, 
as the contraband muleteers go, by Ax, 
and up the high road to the Hospitalet, 
and so over the watershed by the Pass 
of the Emballire into Andorra. 

So we went to Ax tamely in the train, 
and in Ax we met by chance, dined and 
took coffee with a Rural Dean, a dignity 
of which I had often heard, but which I 
had never yet seen. Next day at suprise, 
to help us on our way, we got upon the 
coach that goes up to Hospitalet. 


The gorge of the Ariége, up which the 
coach climbs, might be renowned through- 
out the world as one of its wildest things, 
but the road is so admirable that the 
place can now never be famous. Where 
civilisation has stamped itself so strongly 
it is impossible to feel of nature otherwise 
than as a show ; nor am I quite sure that 
this is not the reason why, in highly 
civilised times, the great scenes of the 
mountains have been neglected by 
writers and by painters. 

_Upon every bridge there is a little iron 
disk about three inches across, and in 
the middle of this the exact height above 
the mean level of the sea given to half an 
inch. Every hundred yards is a squared 
Stone marking the distance, and every 
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thousand yards a larger one ; the width of 
the road is the same to an inch all the 
way ; the curve of its profile is the same ; 
and to enhance this brutal victory of man 
the old, half-natural, abominable road 
runs now below now above the track, 
always pathetic and ridiculous. High 
above, along the mountain side, little 
flags placed at intervals mark the track 
of the railway they were going to build 
through into Spain, but not, please God, 
by way of Andorra. They are going to 

















“Each had its tall watch-tower, which | could wish to 
have been ‘as old as Charlemagne,’ but which / must 
confess to have been rarely medicval, but more often 
of the seventeenth century, or even modern.” 


take it into the Cerdagne, whose Count, 
you will at once remember, bought the 
beauty of a dove, that is, of Sabine, 
for a ring; and if you cannot seize the 
allusion, what loss is that to you or to 
me ? 

With regard to all this road, then, I 
have only these bits of advice to give. 

First : offer nothing to the driver, for if 
you do he will ask cigarettes of you, 
coffee, cigars, bread, wine, cheese and 
meat. He is a strong and unscrupulous 
man, utterly without shame. Secondly, do 
not take the coach at all. Quite three- 
quarters of the ten miles they make you 
walk, to ease the horses. ‘Thirdly, eat 
nothing at the detestable village of 
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Meerens, half way up to Hospitalet. 
Some time ago Providence carried half of 
it away with a cloud-burst: He (saving 
your grace) would have done better to 
have finished the job thoroughly : it is a 
nasty rabbit-warren, where they charge at 
random anything they choose. So much 
for Meerens. 
+ * + + + 

Hospitalet is a very little hamlet, 
situated thus:—The road goes off over 
other hills into the Cerdagne: The Ariége 
(which means the gold-bearer) runs from 
a valley beyond, and forms the frontier, 
A little path crosses 
the stream (which 
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on very well with his doctor’s practice, but 
George is not doing as well as I could 
wish with his contraband.” Or, again, he 
gets up from lunch with a sigh and says, 
“Well, well! Business is business, I 
must be off to my smuggling.” So true 
is this that the French have given up 
watching the trade, either from connivance 
or despair. 
* * * * * 

All the way up the great road from Ax 
to Hospitalet, a mist had hung from one 
side of the valley to the other like a roof, 
and when we left the road and crossed the 
frontier, we came 
nearer and nearer 





ishere but a brook), 
and you are at once 
in Andorra. For 
though geographi- 
cally Andorra only 
begins beyond the 
pass, yet politically 
it begins upon the 
French side, occu- 
pying the western 
bank of the valley ; 
and the moment 
one gets into that 
ancient —_ republic 
one knowsit. The 
path becomes an 
Andorran road-— 
that is, a pile of 
irregular _ stones, 
good for mules, 
bad for men, 

By the picture 
of it you may 
learn what every 
high road across 








to this roof with 

every step of our 

upward climb. 
There 


was one 
moment when it 
lifted, making a 


kind of window 
towards the north- 
east, and through it 
for three minutes 
or less appeared 
the vision of a great 
mountain peak, 
quite separate from 
the world. Then 
the curtains closed 
again, and the dull 
monotony of the 
moors returned. 
For there was 
nothing to vary the 
way. ‘The rough 
irregular stones of 
the mule-track went 
climbing upwards 








the Pyrenees has 


been since the 
Roman empire 
fell. By such a road Charlemagne and 


all his army went to the avenging of 
Roland, ‘They must have marched upon 
a narrow front. The torrent to the left of 
this picture is the last spring of the Ariége. 
And on this road we saw the first very 
foreign thing of our journey—a mule all 
betrapped picking his way along the track, 
a mule of Spanish genus, of Andorran 
species, a mule laden most heavily with 
contraband. For contraband is not a 
shameful trade with the Andorrans, but 
a noble trade, a gentleman’s trade. The 
Andorran, if you ask him news of his 
sons, says, “Thank you, Charles is getting 


“Even the villages here have gates, as being more 
noble.” 


over a great roll of 
barren land ; down 
in the vale just 
beneath ran the Ariége, now no more 
than a rivulet, and getting smaller and 
smaller all the time. ‘There branched off 
on our right a valley leading to what must 
have been a pass into Andorra, for the 
telegraph poles followed it until they were 
lost in the cloud; we were going to follow 
it also, for the sake of adventure, but a 
wandering shepherd, whom we met, told 
us not to do so, lest we should get killed, 
for though it was not dangerous in a good 
light, yet it was so in bad weather. We 
went on therefore doubtfully and rather 
sadly until we ourselves had got into the 
very edge of this sullen bank of cloud, 











and then indeed we did not know what 
todo. We took our chance, however, of 
where we thought the pass might be (for 
we knew it to be a broad saddle), and 
went right up the mountain side into the 
dense fog; and the moment we were in it 
we felt that peculiar horror of mist upon 
sreat mountains—-I mean, that everything 
suddenly becomes absolutely silent. One 
does not know 
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we reasoned (rightly as it turned out) that 
this road must have been begun in some 
fit of energy by the Andorrans, and that 
it could not but lead towards the pass 
or over it. We trusted to it, therefore, 
though it was on no map nor in any book 
that we had read upon the country, but 
appeared an unknown and magic road. 
It was the oddest sensation in the world— 

walking upon 





what a com- 
panion a 
torrent 1s, nor 
what a guide 
it is, until one 
loses the sound 
of it. In this 
silence we 
went up and 
up the steep 
bank, follow- 
ing no rule ex- 
cept to keep 
ascending 
straight before 
us, when, to 
our very great 
surprise, we 
came upon a 
magnificent 
road, 

r say “a 
magnificent : 
road,” but omy. ee 
really it was 
only half a a 
road, It was 
banked, —_en- 
trenched and 
levelled as 
beautifully as 
could be any 
great French 
or German 
military road 
near the 


“ 
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unmetalled, 
common 
earth, with the 
exact shape 
of pavements, 
cuttings and 
embankments 
on either side 
of one, the 
work stopped 
dead, Heaven 
knows how 
long ago, and 
no sort of clue 
as to where we 
were going. It 
went up and 
up, and the 
mist got colder 
and colder, tll 
at last, after a 
long flat 
fas (which must 
dae have been 
some six thou- 
sand feet up, 
or three thou- 
sand abovethe 
rd valley), it be- 
gan to fall a 
little, and we 
knew that we 
were upon the 
watershed _ of 
Spain. But 
there was 


= 








frontier for- 
tresses — but 
there the work 
stopped. It had never been metalled, 
nor the escarpment faced, nor the cul- 
verts arched with hewn stone; and yet 
it was not new—the work had _ been 
finished for some years. It was as 
though a school of engineers had been 
turned on here for fun to begin a road 
y way of a model. It seemed to lead 
from nowhere to nowhere; but having 
hothing else to go by in that dense mist, 


“As excellent a sight as any that there are: the astonishing 
escarpment of the Pyrenees.” 


nothing save 
this slight in- 
clination to 
tell us so; the fog still clung round 
us, very wet, very cold, and quite 
silent. Then, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, in one of those liftings of veils which 
one gets so often on the farther side of a 
mountain ridge to which clouds cling, the 
air all round us turned quite bright and 
warm, a strong gust blew through the 
whirling vapour, and we saw under the 
afternoon sun what I supposed to be as 
26 
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excellent a sight as any that there are : the 
astonishing escarpment of the Pyrenees. 
For very many miles clear peaks stood 
out, and the miniature green of the 
valleys, with small brown villages such as 
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We eagerly watched for every sign of 
this expected country. We noted its 
prosperity, in cattle, grass, and ordered 
forest, and houses far off. The first of 
its inhabitants whom we saw was a little 
child, not yet old enough 











to speak, who _ first 
smiled at us—a good 
omen—and then, di- 
vining that we were 
strangers who had vio- 
lated his sacred home, 
began to cry. Then we 
saw two very large, very 
thin hogs, of the kind 
called razor-back. Then 
we saw the imperfect 
road stop suddenly and 
turn again into a hap- 
hazard medley of great 
stones: till at last we 
entered Soldeu, and 
curiously watched _ its 








“The very beehives were sections of hollow trees, roofed 


with flat slates.” 


I had not seen before in my life, clustered 
at intervals of a mile or two along 
the water-side. Right before us, at the 
head of the stream which runs down 
to nourish all the Val d’Andorre, stood 
up, enormous in the mist that blew across 
it, the high peak of the Cuvil. Its great 
flanks had on them ghosts of forests 
which melted into the drifting steam of 
the fog; and up above the band of this, 
right against the full light of the afternoon, 
the jagged summit stood dark and precise, 
a thousand feet, perhaps fifteen hundred, 
above the pass whence we were gazing. 

Right down below us there were tiny 
poplar trees, and the very white mark of the 
foaming river between them. We looked 
down at this with as much pleasure as 
might men, who had been granted such 
an adventure, look down into a new 
world ; and then we went very fast down 
the mountain sides towards the mosaic of 
fields and hedges below. We took the 
steep but easy hill in great strides, to 
make up for the toil of the ascent, and 
because, not knowing the hour, we were 
afraid of evening ; wé leapt and stumbled 
down. At last we were so far down that 
a little stream began to trickle in the 
moss, and we knew it for an arroyo, and 
were overjoyed to think that it fed at 
last the Ebro and not the Garonne. 


* * * * * 





dark brown houses all 
piled up together, its 
threshing-floors and 
its stores of weaith in corn, hay and 
wine. 

One of these Andorran villages may 
stand for all. Each is moving with a 
full populace, each huddled together 
oddly, each dirty, each overflowing with 
all the wealth men can possibly need ; 
each strung on the stone path of its 
valley like a bead on a thread. And 
from this high one the view showed, 
under a failing light, village after village 
stretching away downward into Spain, 
Each had its little church—never have I 
seen churches more domestic or more 
justly to be called “ houses.” Each had 
its tall watch-tower, which I could wish 
to have been as old as Charlemagne, 
but which I must confess to have been 
rarely medieval, but more often of the 
seventeenth century or even modern, as 
the dates upon them showed. 

Everything in Andorra was, as it were, 
straight out of the soil. ‘The houses were 
built of the flat stones left as men found 
them, the planks of building were pine 
logs, the very beehives were sections of 
hollow trees roofed with flat slates, picked 
up as they happened to fall. 

+ + * * * 

We came to Cunillo, and there drank 
our first wine ; but though it was growing 
dark we would not sleep there, but pressed 
on down the valley till we came to 4 























gorge of singular depth and horror, quite 
naked and unlike anything upon the 
farther side of the range. 

What that wall of rock may seem under 
the daylight I do not know: pitiless 
certainly, and probably terrible; but 
that night, under the strength of the moon, 
with our own path in complete darkness 
and the other cliff stark in sheer light, it 
was as awful as though the mountains had 
been mountains of hell, and I was as glad 
to see at last little lights below and before 
us as a man dreaming an evil dream is 
glad to recognise, half awake, the familiar 
furniture of his room. 

For we had already determined to sleep 
under the moon if it were necessary 
(though we had some hesitation upon it, 
for there was a heavy dew, and the whole 
place was too cultivated for us to make a 
good fire) when we ran upon these lights 
and knew them for the lump of houses 
called Encamps. 

To what shall I compare these villages? 
They are like the pictures of Thibetan 
villages which one sees published in the 
English papers. All the houses are 
massed together, and bundled up towards 
a kind of centre or peak; one burrows 
into them, and for every sort of indication 
one has to ask one’s way. 

Now, though it was not late to the 
people of Encamps (it 
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face indeed. A woman whom I believed 
to be his wife, but who turned out to be 
his mother-in-law, was with him, and he 
consulted her on what price we ought to 
pay for a bed. They settled upon one 
peseta—that is, 7}d@.—and as we were 
much too tired to haggle we accepted this 
price and went in. 

A dinner was served to us of several 
courses, each the same as the last, and 
for this also and a bottle of wine the 
charge was 7#d@. each man. Nor was the 
wine worse than any other wine which it 
had been predestined through ail eternity 
that we should drink when once we had 
crossed from the French frontiers until 
we crossed them again. It had a strong, 
peculiar taste, which reminded me, in a 
confused manner, of ships and of the 
mending of roads in great cities, though 
why these dissimilar thoughts should cross 
my mind whenever I tasted it I could not 
for the moment explain. 

At dinner, a conversation was opened 
between me and the innkeeper, the man 
with the sad face. It was held in French, 
his French being of the Andorran— 
that is of the Catalan kind; and since 
exegesis and moralities lengthen and 
make tedious human life, I will write 
down his principal sentences as they fell 
from his lips and from mine. 





was but just past nine 
o'clock), yet it seemed 
late to us on account 
of the great fatigue of 
the days before, and of 
the early. hour at which 
we had risen, and of 
the very long way we 
had come, and of the 
very great and cold 
height we had traversed. 
We wondered, there- 
fore, to find the whole 
place sitting out of 
doors on its doorsteps ; 
and when we _ asked 
whether there was an 
inn and where, they 














pointed to a very bright 
light, which, when we 
noticed it, seemed much 
too bright for such a country as Andorra. 
Indeed, when we came to it and stood 
under it we saw that it was acetylene gas. 

We knocked at the door; there came 
down and met us a man with a very sad 


“A bridge . . . which perhaps the Progressives had re-arched, but of which 
certainly the makeshift wooden part was the work of the Clericals.” 


HE (or Him): I was not always thus. 
I was at a college in Perpignan. 

I: I have never been there ; but under 
an apple-tree in Normandy, now fourteen 
years ago, I sang a song about that town 
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longer pause) Each 
village has to support 
its own priest, and 
every two villages one 
doctor between them, 
bone after a porten- 
tous pause) For seven 
months of the year we 
cannot move out of our 


houses. 
I (having just finished 
a stoup of wine): Why? 


HE: Because of the 
snow. (a further 
pause) Land is very 
valuable here. 

1: I have hardly ever 








A woman drawing water at the fountain. 


with three others whom I had met by 
chance upon an autumn road in the time 
when the cider is made. 

He: Oh.... It is difficult in this country 
to obtain progress; they have not the 
positive spirit. 

I: Over the mountains, in France 
(whence I have just come), they have as 
much of it asa man can carry. I assure 
you if you were to go back there you 
would find it boiling and fizzling with 
progress, and the positive spirit is making 
dents in everything. 

HE (shaking his head): But indeed we 
need it here in Andorra. (after a 
pause) It is too Conservative a place... 
(after a longer pause) The Revolution has 
not penetrated here. .. . (after a very much 


seen so rich a place. 

HE (not Listening to 
me, and sighing pro- 
Joundly) : We are in a backwater ; we have 
not benefited by the Great Principles ; 
we have no school of forestry. 

I: One thing you certainly ought to do. 
You ought to light all this valley by 
electric light; you have any amount of 
energy running to waste. 

HE (ia a manner more lugubrious than 
any he had yet put on): Yes, but the 
clericals are opposed to every sort of 
progress. 

His eyes then assumed an expression 
of final despair, and I noted to myself 
how in this secluded paradise, which 
unites all the characters which all the 
greatest men of Europe have always 
premised for the perfect state, men are 
sullen, brutish, discontented, unhappy, 
besotted, and peevish. 

















z But not my innkeeper. 
Bie I would not use such 
words of him! He was 
rather a type of that per- 
petual struggle and of that 
perpetual sadness which 
not isolation nor complete 
democracy nor the Faith 
can lift away from men. 

I was on the point (be- 
fore I went to bed) of 
asking him whether it was 
not a little above Cunillo, 
upon the height called 
Bosch, that the serpent 
had successfully tempted 
Eve, but fearing arrest at 
the hands of the authori- 








“It made one understand what is meant by a city-state, a 


small people.” 


ties and I know not what 
complication and delays, 























I checked my curious spirit, and I slept. 
But next morning, when we wandered out 
past the awakened life of the village— 
the women at the fountain and the men 
harnessing their mules—we saw that what 
he said was true. For there was a bridge 
just beyond Encamps which perhaps the 
Progressives had re-arched, but of which 
certainly the makeshift wooden part was 
the work of the Clericals. 
* 





+ * 

Andorra, like all very good things, is 
simple. When you have seen it and 
spoken of it once, you have nothing more 
to say. We set out in the morning ; we 
passed one heap of houses and _ then 
another (same wealth, same _ sadness, 
same unreal, unearthly, incredible moun- 
tain-tops). We passed a third village a 
little after eleven, wondering when we 
should reach the Thebes of this Beeotia. 

Before us was another little village. 
No greater and no less than the others, 
with two more large and dirty pigs fighting 
as to which should go first along the slabs 
and boulders of the path. When we had 
ferreted into this forsaken hole, in which 
nothing seemed more venerable than 
what we had passed, nor anything grander, 
my companion said in Castilian to a man 
who was sitting in the shade thinking of 
nothing : 

“What do you call this little place? 
Is it St. Andrews ?” 

But the Republican answered with 
great dignity, in Catalan, ‘You are 
standing in Andorra the Old.” 


Let those who will remark the Capital. 
I found it but one village of the several 
that make up the State of Andorra. 
True, there is a post-office. It is a man’s 
left-hand coat pocket. ‘There is an inn— 
but so there was at Encamps, and ¢hat 
had acetylene gas, which most people 
cannot boast even in Paris and London. 
No, I saw nothing much in the Capital. 
Indeed, on leaving it to make our way 
into Spain, we noted a_ village still 
Andorran and more charming—a_ place 
called San Julia. It had a gate, for even 
the villages here have gates, as being more 
noble ; and it had a kind of gaiety which 
the Capital lacked. Moreover, if the 
Capital was as populous as a Cumber- 
land village, San Julia ran it close, for 
it must have had four or five hundred 
people. 
But, as we neared the frontier, we did 
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indeed reach a place where the nature of 
this little republic and its peculiar charac- 
ter became quite clear to us; for as we 
looked back we saw such a view as illu- 
minates history more than the comment 
of any student. 

What we saw as we looked back 
northward here was the nucleus and 
centre of the republic. 

It was one of those perfectly level 
alluvial valleys—floors for which the high 
mountains make a rampart and a garden 
wall. To the north were the great heights 




















**A single and lovely place which we called the ‘Gates 
of Andorra.’” 


we had crossed, and to the south we were 
to pass through a narrow gorge, a single 
and lovely place which we called the 
Gates of Andorra. In between lay this 
oval of fertile and prosperous land. 

Quite apart from its known history or 
the record of its independence, it made 
one understand what is meant by a city- 
state: a small people. That oval and that 
garden are Andorra : the place into which 
no wheeled thing has ever come; the 
place defended on the north by something 
steeper than the Alps, and on the south 
by something straiter than Thermopyle. 
The valleys that branch left and night of 
it lead up to passes as high as are those 
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of the main range. There is no entry 
into Andorra from any point for individual 
men unless they will take great labour. 
For an army there is none at all—I mean 
none at all if the place be defended, and 
even then only one. 

+ * * * * 


When we had spent a happy hour 
looking at this view and understanding it, 
we turned again southward, and very soon 
began to find such changes in the land- 
scape as marked our descent into Spain. 

The tortuous narrows of the Pyrenees 
began to broaden, the hills lost their 
crags and their unapproachable summits. 
The clouds were no longer familiar with 
men, but high up above us all. I saw 
the ploughed fields climbing the rounded 
backs of the knolls. The road got elbow- 
room for itself between the slopes and 
the river, and that river ran less noisily ; 
it had deep places and the dignity of a 
fruitful stream. Beyond a little spur we 
looked at last upon a broad plain under 
the last light ; and near us, just distinguish- 
able, a jumble of houses, which was the 
See of Urgel. 

When we came into it, at the end of 
that march, with the night full on us, it 
might have been Africa that we entered. 
Crooked, narrow, unplanned lanes, over 
which the houses nearly met, deep 
arches, sharp irregular lights, and voices 


everywhere, and the life of a town 
awakening with the darkness. Above 


the slits of the street shone a few lonely 
stars. Yet here was one of the cities 
backed into the frontier mountains which 
the Mahometan could never hold. Over 
this place, also, Charlemagne brooded. 
Its whole tradition was Christian—but 
Africa had touched it surely enough, and 
it was not of the West. 

We knew of no place to sleep, and I, 
who had never seen such a place, said, 
“Let us get to the main square and find 
the hotels.” But hotels do not belong 
to Urgel. There was a man who sat 
enjoying the cool dark under a _ wall. 
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We asked him to direct us. He took 
us to a kind of vault, where dozens of 
gigantic casks stood by the light of one 
oil lamp against thick walls. ‘There was 
no sign of a bed, or of food. We offered 
him wine, but we did not understand 
each other, for he said ‘‘It does not suit 
me.” 

We went out, therefore, from this place, 
and saw before us, in a few steps, an 
inn called “’The Universal Inn,” and 
very much pleased by such a title, we 
passed through its oaken doors. The 
ground floor, as we found afterwards to 
be the usage in this country, was full of 
animals and litter, but on the first floor 
were a kitchen, a large eating-room and 
many other rooms. Also, what every inn 
should have—an open terrace. 

Upon that terrace, the southernmost 
point of our exploration, for one hour we 
filled ourselves with Spain. The full 
moon of the harvest looked right upon 
us from above that dome of mountain 
which overawes Urgel from the south, 
and which is, as it were, a bastion of the 
Pyrenees, cut off beyond the plain. What 
it lit was the tender pattern of a vine all 
at random along the balustrade, and the 
gardens of the city below. 

The complete content of this people 
easily invaded us : their ignorance of hours, 
and their slow bullock-labour, and their 
ordering of life by no clocks but by the 
sun and stars. Though no music was 
playing, not even the random music of a 
song, the shape of things and the quality 
of the air seemed full of music. A good 
task accomplished also lent us its reward. 
The Pyrenees were crossed, and we had 
come to the farther plains—to Spain and 
the strangers we had desired to see. 

So, for one hour and more, we sat 
drinking malaga under the full moon at 
Urgel. Then, when we had dined, we 
went early to sleep ; for with the morning 
it was our business to begin the road 
again, and to cross by a more easterly 
way that Wall which is the chief barrier 
in Europe. . 












TYRRINGHAM’S INFATUATION. 


WARRADAAAP LESS ISL IIIS. 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


I. 


YRRINGHAM leaned back in his 
chair, filled with the sense that 
life was good. Around him, so 

far as the eye could reach, were lawns of 
velvet turf, flower borders gay with colour, 
arch and arbour hung with saffron or 
with crimson rambler, marble-stepped 
terraces, gravelled walks, and flower-filled 
vases. Near him a fountain threw its 
slender shaft of water skyward, to fall 
with a plash of coolness into a basin 
beneath. 

His chair was drawn within the 
aromatic shade of a tall deodar. It was 
a warm early morning in July. The day 
would be hot. But under the deodar it 
was fresh and sweet, and the multiple 
scents of the garden were borne to him 
on gentle airs. Before him stood a 
dainty table, spread with napery and 
silver, bars of golden butter, amber honey, 
fruit and flowers and yellow cream, making 
breakfast a feast for not only one but for 
several senses. 

Above him the sky swam translucently 
blue. About him birds sang. 

He leaned back in his chair with a 
smile on his face. Life was inestimably 
good. Presently he sat up listening. He 
rose and stood beside his chair, his smile 
exchanged for looks of happy gravity and 
expectation, his face turned in the 
direction of the house which showed amid 
the trees. Yet there was nobody to be 
seen, and the dog at his feet betrayed no 
sign of hearing sound. 

But Tyrringham was right. There had 
been sound, the sound of a footfall on the 
distant gravel, the swish of a skirt against 
the grass. 

For, a minute later, a woman appeared, 
moving swiftly and gracefully across the 
lawns. Now the dog heard her and 
frisked to meet her. 

“Breakfast—and I—are late,” she 


cried gaily as she neared. “Dear, you 
must be famished.” 

“T have no need—now you are here,” 
he answered. 

She went to his arms. He embraced 
her tenderly. 

“My life! my light!” he murmured 
passionately. 

Then he released her, his head bent 
once more listening, his face turned to 
the house. 

“ Breakfast is coming now,” he said. 

She also turned her face. But there 
was nothing to be seen. Presently, how- 
ever, a couple of footmen bearing trays 
came over the lawns. 

“What ears you have, Harold! What 
wonderful ears!” she said. 

“In lieu of eyes,” he answered, with a 
touch of sadness. 

“But you have eyes,” she _ insisted 
playfully—“ beautiful eyes, blue and clear 
and full of light.” 

“Useless, stupid eyes,” he retorted, 
“since they see nothing—not even 

ou.” 

What she had told him was not wholly 
true. The eyes were blue and well formed, 
but there was a slight film over them 
which it made one uneasy to see. She 
may have believed what she said. She 
may have said it—it was so safe to say !— 
in order to comfort him. 

The men having set down their burdens 
of steaming dishes, silver tea- and coffee- 
pots, letters and the morning papers, 
departed, and husband and wife were 
alone to make their meal. His hands 
were astonishingly clever to find what 
they wanted. She did not press super- 
fluous service on him. She watched 
him, nevertheless, her faithful intuitive 
eyes for ever on the alert to supplement 
the disabilities of his, ere he had time, 
indeed, to be reminded of them. 

The world said it was a cruel sacrifice, 
the absorption of this beautiful and gifted 
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woman’s powers into the dull obligations 
and necessities of a blind man’s wife. 

If you had asked the world in what 
more sweet and inspiring fashion the 
gifted woman could have employed those 
powers, the answer might have been 
difficult to find. It would probably have 
been that such a woman might well have 
made herself a brilliant success in society. 
Possibly! But perhaps Agneta Tyrring- 
ham preferred the ré/e of happy woman 
to that of brilliant social success. And 
no woman, in this world of limitations, 
has ever succeeded in being both. 

During breakfast she read her husband’s 
letters to him, and such scraps of interest 
or of amusing gossip as her own afforded. 
After breakfast she read the papers to him 
and they discussed the news. 

Had they but known it, they were 
supremely happy. But the one bitter 
drop for ever lying in the cup of happiness 
is a suspicion that the cup is not full. 
“ But one thing more!” cry the sufficiently 
blessed, “‘and I should be blessed indeed.” 

“Tf only I were not blind!” was 
Tyrringham’s perpetual cry. 

“Tf only he were not blind!” was Mrs. 
Tyrringham’s. 

She had found him two years earlier in 
this selfsame garden, a serious and lonely 
man. The house had belonged at that 
time to his elder brother; and she, ona 
visit to Edgar Tyrringham’s wife, had one 
day, wandering through the grounds, 
chanced upon the younger Tyrringham, 
groping on hands and knees for his stick, 
which had rolled from his reach. 

She had picked it up and returned it to 
him, and had lingered to charm away by 
cheerful talk the mortified mood induced 
by the reminder of his helplessness. 

Normally he bore his lot with fortitude, 
finding compensation in books, in music, 
and in walking. Occasionally he was taken 
with dejected fits, wherein his forlorn 
and lonely state seemed insupportable. 

He and she drifted into love, and 
shortly after their marriage, a year later, 
his brother died, and Harold succeeded 
to the estate and the beautiful home in 
which this story finds them. 

His love for her was explicable enough. 
She was sweet and gay and noble-minded. 
Her love for him, though pity glorified 
it, was by no means the offspring of pity. 
His rich, well-stored mind, his fortitude, 
his fine height and breadth, his strong 
clever face, with the pathetic clouded 
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eyes, aroused that admiration in her which, 
with all due respect to the Immortal 
William, is far more akin to love in 
woman than is pity. 

Now, as she read to him on this fine 
July morning, his ears paying more atten- 
tion to the music of her voice than to 
the politics and world’s affairs the words 
conveyed, he presently went round and 
stood behind her. 

“Let me see you—let me see you!” 
he cried passionately. ‘My blind eyes 
hunger to see you, my ears drink your 
voice. Put down the paper—and the 
commonplaces, dear.” 

She set down the paperandcomposed her 
features, dropping her lids upon her eyes. 

His fingers drew over them with a 
lingering delicate touch. “ ‘The compact 
high forehead, where the thoughts are 
stored!” he murmured, as though eyes 
were in his finger-tips. “The curving 
brows, the satin lids curtaining the eyes, 
the delicate chiselled nose ; the rounded 
cheeks, as smooth as silk; the mouth, 
with lips as soft and warm and fragrant 
as rose-petals that have lain in sunshine; 
the dainty chin; the little ears, which 
crumple like flowers in my hands. ‘The 
long soft throat, with fine firm modellings 
beneath the softness; the rounded 
shoulders, filling my palms like _ balls. 
How beautiful you are—beautiful, my 
beloved! If only I once might see you, 
and the craving of my sightless eyeballs 
be for ever afterwards at peace!” He 
broke off short, with a sob in his voice. 

She caught the delicate, subtle hand, with 
its quickened powers, and kissed it fondly. 
“Never regret, dear,” she whispered. 
“We are happy—divinely happy. It is 
ungracious and ungrateful to ask more.” 

“TI know, I know,” he said, and re- 
turned to his chair. ‘Somebody is 
coming,” he said presently. “A strange 
footstep. Dearest, you shiver. Can you 
be cold?” 

“You are a magician,” she laughed ; 
“you have no need of mortal eyes. I 
did shiver. Such an icy wind blew 
through the trees. It has gone, and I 
am warm again.” 

She stood up, casting astonished glances 
at a stranger approaching under convoy 
of a footman. 

“Charles !” she cried, moving to meet 
him. ‘Can I believe my eyes? Cousin 
Charles, have you dropped from the 
skies ?” 




















“J jmagine not, Cousin Agneta”; the 
stranger smiled as they shook hands. 
“T’ve come no farther than across the 
Atlantic.” 

He spoke with a faint trace of accent, 
which gave piquancy and sincerity to his 
speech. 

When she had welcomed him with 
pleased interest she introduced him to 
Tyrringham. 

“You have often heard me speak of 
Cousin Charles Carey, of New York,” she 
said, 

The two men eyed one another as they 
shook hands, Tyrringham’s scrutiny being 
confined to touch of palms. 

“The truth is, Sir,” Carey said, looking 
intently at him, ‘I came over mainly on 
your account. Something Agneta wrote 
to my wife about you set’ me wondering 
if you couldn’t be cured. One of our 
oculists has just done a grand operation— 
restored sight to a man stone blind for 
forty years.” 

Tyrringham drew a breath that was 
a gasp. ‘Then he sat down suddenly, 
pale and trembling. “It’s kind of you,” 
he replied after a space, mastering the 
tremor of his voice. “ But I fear it’s too 
good to be true in my case.” 

Carey had taken a small lens from his 
pocket. “Allow me a moment,” he said. 
For a few minutes he closely examined 
the misty-looking orbs. “I suppose you 
have been to oculists, and have had the 
best advice ?” 

“No,” Tyrringham told him. ‘“ My 
father would not allow interference while 
Iwasa child. He was a deeply religious 
man, and regarded my defect as a divine 
dispensation. By the time I grew up I 
had come to look upon the thing as the 
inevitable.” 

“Heavens, what a sin!” the other 
cried. ‘My dear Sir, I don’t wish to 
excite false hopes, but from the merely 
superficial examination I have been able 
to make, I am almost prepared to stake 
miy professional reputation on a cure. 
As I suspected, the whole trouble lies in 
a thin membrane covering the eyes. If 
this can be removed—and the thing has 
been done—you will see as well as I do. 
Better, perhaps,” he added whimsically, 
“because I need glasses, and you may not.” 


II. 


The operation was over. The eminent 
oculist had been summoned from New 
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York, the beclouding membrane had been 
removed—successfully so far as could be 
judged for the present. ‘The patient was 
left for further treatment in the hands of 
Professor Carey. 

The Tyrringhams suffered an anguish 
of suspense. Where no ray of hope had 
glimmered, the sense of the inevitable 
begot the fortitude to meet it. Habit had 
done the rest. But hope having glimmered, 
his whole soul, and hers for him, cried out 
for full light. 

For three weeks the eyes remained 
scrupulously bandaged. In their hyper- 
sensitive state, irritation and possible in- 
flammation were not to be risked. 

At the end of the third week, Professor 
Carey momentarily lifted the thick band- 
ages. The patient cried out as though 
in sharp pain. And indeed, the first 
glare of light upon the unaccustomed 
retina had been like a sword thrust 
through the brain. 

“Bravo!” Carey cried, and instantly 
replaced the swathings. ‘‘’The operation 
has been so far successful,” he pronounced, 
delighted. 

Then followed further weeks during 
which the eyes were slowly accustomed 
to gradually increased degrees of light. 
Then came a day whereon all bandages 
were discarded for large protective goggles 
of a deep blue tint. 

Then came finally a day of days on 
which the eyes were pronounced strong 
enough to tolerate ordinary daylight ; and 
the patient was to be permitted to remain 
for some minutes with unshielded eyes. 
“Let me not first see Agneta,” he had 
pleaded, “through grudging spectacles. 
Let me first see her face to face without 
a jealous shield. And let me, unaided, 
distinguish her from a number of others. I 
am convinced that were ten thousand faces 
present I should point unerringly to hers.” 

To humour him—he was so gay, so 
boyishly overjoyed in the miracle science 
had wrought for him—Agneta was care- 
fully excluded from the room during the 
blue-spectacle régime, and on that day 
of days whereon this came to an end 
she and some ten other women, friends 
and nurses, smilingly took their stand 
before him a few moments before his 
eyes were released. 

“He will know me at once,” Agneta 
asserted confidently. She had arrayed 
herself in her daintiest frock—and stood 
with a loving and confident smile. 
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Some of the earliest wonder and fear 
of sight had by this time worn off. At 
first he had cried out in awe to see men 
moving. Incapable of judging distance, 
it had seemed to him that a step must 
bring them towering upon him. In the 
beginning all faces had appeared alike, 
but through the violet obscurity he had 
now come to mark features, and readily 
distinguished those about him. 

There was a hush of painful expectancy, 
as Professor Carey smilingly prepared to 
loose the closely-fitting goggles. Poor 
Tyrringham sat forward in his chair, his 
hands trembling with excitement, his face 
pale to ghastliness. 

Yet there were joy and a great expect- 
ancy in his heart. Was not the dream— 
the yearning of his life to be fulfilled? 
One moment, and he would be face to 
face with the beloved. Their love had 
needed but this crowning sweetness, that 
his eyes should drink her image into his 
soul. He had no fear but that he would 
know her. Were not her features in- 
delibly and lovingly limned at his faithful 
finger-ends ? 

He winced when the glasses were re- 
moved. His eyeballs oscillated, his brows 
contracted sharply. ‘Then he threw up 
his head and sent his glance tremblingly 
along the line of faces. 

Once! twice! The third time his eyes 
rested steadily upon the fourth face to the 
left. Rested, swept swiftly again in review 
of the other faces to return as swiftly 
to that fourth. It was she! it was she! 
His beloved! his beautiful! In hooks 
he had read of cheeks like roses, skin 
of alabaster, rich hair framing perfect 
features, eyes full and dark and humid. 

In that moment the meaning of a 
thousand hitherto unmeaning phrases 
broke upon his quickened sense, All 
that he had heard and read of woman’s 
loveliness seemed revealed as by a light- 
ning flash. 

He rose, swaying as though he would 
fall. Distance was still a difficulty, direc- 
tion even more so. But, nerved and 
directed by the passion welling in him, 
he strode forward and stood smiling 
joy and love before that exquisite face. 
“My wife!” he cried, in a low fond 
voice. “ My beautiful Agneta !” 

The face drew from him. ‘The black 
eyes flashed oddly. From the other end 


of the line of women rose a sobbing cry. 
The pain of it now 


He knew the voice. 
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He turned his 
There came moving toward him, 
with outstretched hands, a woman with 


cut him like a knife, 
eyes, 


a face like white paper. ‘There were no 
roses there, no warm black eyes, no mass 
of ebon hair. Only a small white face 
like paper, a face wan and colourless 
framed by colourless hair, and eyes so 
pale of hue as to be well-nigh un- 
noticeable. 

But the hands were hers. They 
thrilled him with recollection as they 
clung to him. And he. knew the voice, 
the melodious voice which now strove 
bravely for speech, 

“* Harold, it is a mistake,” she said at 
last. ‘But how could you know? Of 
course you could not know, dear. This 
—this is I.” 

With one irresistible passionate impulse 
he glanced back to that first rich dream 
of beauty. ‘Then, bewildered, he closed 
his eyes and passed his fingers quickly 
over the face beside him. It was true. 
This was she. He composed himself. 
He put an arm about her and, stooping, 
kissed her. ‘‘ What a fool I was—a poor 
fool not to know you!” he said. He drew 
her with him into an adjoining room. 


III. 
For the minute following their departure 
a complete and embarrassed silence 


reigned. 

The fourth woman in the row of women 
drew out a handkerchief and applied it 
self-consciously to her lips. She patted 
her black mass of hair, and adjusted a 
comb in it. Then, finding Carey’s eagle 
glance upon her quizzically, she drew out 
of line, and proceeded with an air of 
occupation to rearrange a row of medicine 
bottles on a distant table. She wore a 
nurse’s uniform. She was one of the two 
trained women who had nursed Tyrring- 
ham during his incapacitation. Her dark 
eyes rolled occasionally with a curious 
absorption to the door of the room 
through which husband and wife had 
passed. 

“Tt’s an odd thing, and I shall make a 
note of it for future reference,” Carey was 
heard observing dryly to his assistant— 
“that form as a blind man’s fingers trace 
it evidently bears no resemblance to form 
as his eyes perceive it.” 

The assistant nodded. ‘ Apparently 
not the slightest,” he assented. 

He picked up Tyrringham’s discarded 
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goggles, and followed his chief into the 
other room. 

The patient’s allowance of unscreened 
light had been apportioned for the day. 
To avoid an embarrassing interruption 
Carey had before entering fumbled for 
a moment with the handle of the door. 
He found his consideration superfluous. 

Husband and wife sat apart, with a 
constrained, almost a stunned air. Tyrring- 
ham resumed his goggles eagerly, seeming 
to seek refuge in their obscurity from the 
embarrassment which unprotected sight 
had brought him. He turned their blue 
vision with a pathetic solicitousness upon 
his wife, as though hoping that that 
obscurity might restore lost illusions. But 
his expression lost none of its dejection. 

Rousing herself, Agneta advanced with 
outstretched hands to Carey. ‘‘ Cousin 
Charles,” she said tremulously, “‘ how can 
we ever, ever thank you enough ?” 

“Don’t thank me at all,” he insisted. 
“T’m more proud and glad over this 
thing than over anything I’ve known.” 

He smiled at her pained wistfulness, as 
one smiles upon the distresses of a child. 
The man of science saw nothing more in 
Tyrringham’s mistake than an awkward 
and very pardonable blunder. How 
could he, who had all his life been blind, 
know one face from another at a glance? 
The blunder was regrettable, since it had 
pained a devoted wife and charming 
woman, But devoted wives and charming 
women were liable to expect the super- 
human from mere mortality. Even love 
cannot perform miracles ! 

“Well, Sir,” he addressed Tyrringham, 
“and how does it feel to see? I envy 
you an almost unique experience—to open 
your eyes for the first time on the world 
with a man’s brain and knowledge behind 
them,” 

“It’s almost too much,” Tyrringham 
answered ina troubled voice. ‘I confess 
I’m bewildered.” 

His wife marked, if Carey did not, how 
his eyes sought the door, ashamed, yet 
athirst for that beauty which had bewitched 
them, She saw a tremor shake him as 
the nurse came in presently. She was 
tall and _ well-proportioned, and _ bore 
herself with a certain handsomeness of 
movement. Her glance shot swiftly, and 
with more than a gleam of interest, toward 
the patient. 

; Tyrringham’s hands went with a sudden 
Impetuosity to his glasses. “Rid me, 
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Professor,” he cried, “ once more of these 
abominations. Letme see. I have been 
so long deprived that every moment of 
vision I now lose seems a year.” 

Carey laughed, and counselled pru- 
dence. 

Tyrringham was an idealist and poet. 
The darkness in which he had lived he 
had peopled with visions. These he had 
now to reconstruct by the light of reality. 
He had to learn, as though he had been 
an infant, the A B C of vision. He 
learned rapidly, having, as Carey had 
pointed out, a man’s brain and knowledge 
behind his novice eyes. iverything 
served him for a wonder and delight. 
Sky, tree, and flower, man and creature, 
bird, fish, and insect, pool and meadow— 
these, which to others have become mere 
commonplaces, were to him ever-occurring 
miracles. His newly-acquired sense made 
a re-creation of the universe afresh for 
him. Each day, each hour—each minute, 
indeed—brought new marvels he had 
missed the day or hour or minute earlier. 
His man’s mind stood dazed, and at 
times stunned, before the panorama of 
interest and beauty unfolding before him. 
Those who have always seen have no 
conception of the richness of their precious 
gift. 

But of all the wonders, one remained 
pre-eminent. His crown of vision was 
that lovely face, which had gone to his 
brain like strong wine. It seemed to him 
that of all the lovely things which God 
had made, that fair thing was the fairest. 
In it was made manifest every grace and 
preciousness and virtue he had come to 
associate with womanhood. He did not 
connect his adoration with any thought of 
love. He admired the face, as one might 
admire an exquisite picture. 

Her approach did not thrill him, as he 
had been wont to thrill at the coming of 
his wife. Her voice did not move him. 
When she adjusted his pillows, or bathed 
his eyes, her touch had no potency. Yet 
he felt humbled that a goddess should 
demean herself to do these things for 
him. And the wonderful face close to his 
made an intoxication in his senses. 

When Carey, on bidding him good-bye, 
informed him, “ Your recovery is com- 
plete. You can send away your nurse 
to-morrow,” darkness swept into his soul. 
Her face was the joy of his eyes. To 
lose it would be to lack the richest 
blessing of his rich gift. 
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He made one excuse after another to 
delay her going. Nobody could minister 
to his still weakly eyes so skilfully as she. 
After her long and close attention, was it 
not just to retain her for a while with 
lightened duties ? 

“IT admire her,” he told his wife frankly. 
“ Her face is a delight.” 

Seeing hers turn from him with a 
sudden spasm, he drew her into his arms. 
He lifted the small colourless face, and 
set his lips to her pale mouth. He 
released her with a shock. What had 
come to him? ‘To him-or to her? 
He might as well have kissed a statue. 
His hands had met and had parted from 
hers without warmth or thrill. His lips 
might equally have been pressed upon 
paper. All the fire and charm of her 
seemed suddenly extinct. 

A moment later flame fired his every 
nerve. The thought had flashed with 
lightning potency: what it would be to 
kiss that goddess’ face! Another moment, 
and he was filled with shame unutterable. 

God! Why had they not left him as 
he was—blind, but honourable ? 


IV. 
Nurse Sheldon doffed her nurse’s 
uniform and donned her mufti. Her 
taste in dress was pronounced, Her 


mufti on this occasion translated itself 
into a gown of ruby cloth, handsomely 
braided with black, the gown tightly fitting 
and setting off her fine figure. A large 
black hat, much befeathered, and with a 
bunch of crimson roses nestling beneath 
the brim, completed the picture. She 
dressed with particular care, and for last 
finishing touches she dusted a film of 
powder. over her features and sprinkled 
herself with patchouli. Then, selecting a 
time when Tyrringham was alone, she 
went in to make her adieux. 

For days he had been nerving himself to 
the parting. It must come, of course ; and 
as he was no weakling, he had ceased soon 
from delays and had faced the inevitable. 
But he realised the inevitable as a terrible 
irreparable. All other senses seemed to 
have become abeyant, absorbed into that 
last acquired one of’ sight. And the 
desire of his eyes for this woman’s face 
had become a haunting fever. He did 
not delude himself with a notion that the 
fever would pass. He believed he would 
carry it to his grave. 

But honour, and his recognition of 
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all that Agneta had been to him in 
his blindness, forbade indulgence of his 
passionate admiration. The irreparable 
was inevitable. He sat with a pale face 
strained upon the door. 

When she appeared, her demure garb of 
office discarded, her marvellous beauty, as 
it seemed to him, enhanced a hundred- 
fold by a radiance of reds, brain and eyes 
reeled. How could he let her go? He 
could not let her wholly go. 

A thought which had been formu- 
lating suddenly took shape. ‘“ Nurse,” 
he appealed, inadvertently clinging to the 
hand he held, “ will you add one more 
kindness to your many kindnesses to 
me ?” 

The black eyes sparkled into his, the 
red lips unclosed upon a dazzle of white 
teeth. “ With pleasure, Mr. Tyrringham,” 
she said. 

A devout joy had always filled him that 
no voice held the melody and sweetness 
of that voice which had made light and 
colour in his darkness. He clung to 
that one pre-eminence in Agneta, who had 
been sc dear. This other’s voice now 
grated on him. ‘The strong perfume of 
her clothes offended him. Then he found 
he had unwittingly closed his eyes, He 
opened them— and forgot all else. 

“It is no news to you,” he said 
diffidently, “‘ to learn that you are beauti- 


ful. Having been so long deprived, your 
face has given me much _ happiness. 


Should I be asking too much were I to 
ask you to sit for a picture? An artist 
friend of mine, if you will allow it, shall 
paint two portraits of you—one for your- 
self if you will accept it, and one for me 
if you will permit it.” 

“Oh, certainly, Mr. Tyrringham,” she 
said. ‘“‘You ask nothing at all. It is 
you who are doing me the favour.” Then, 
hearing footsteps, “‘ Here is my card with 
my address,” she added, and thrust it into 
his hand. 

He had not meant to conceal his pro- 
ject from Agneta. But, infected by the 
spirit of secrecy with which the card was 
given, Mrs. Tyrringham entering saw him 
thrust it furtively into a pocket. 

Upon some natures jealousy acts as 


does frost upon delicate plants. It 
shrivels and kills. So it had been with 
Agneta. 


The scene after the operation, when 
Harold had fallen worshipping before that 
stranger face, had set a blight upon her 


























soul. Charm and warmth and sweetness 
seemed to perish in her. And_ her 
husband’s vain subsequent attempts to 
conceal the spell under which he suffered 
froze her but deeper and deeper. She 
was in no mood to re-charm him. So, 
they were drifting apart. 

When ‘Tyrringham, accompanied by his 
friend Cyril Hay, the famous artist, 
appeared a week later in Miss Sheldon’s 
rooms, they found her awaiting them, 
arrayed in ruby. She lost her composure 
and some of the roses Tyrringham so 
admired as she went to meet them. 

Tyrringham was still slow of sight. He 
missed, therefore, the glances of recog- 
nition which passed between his former 
nurse and his friend. He missed also the 
motion of secrecy she made. 

Having presented Hay, he sat happy 
once more in the presence of incom- 
parable beauty. How he had longed for 
it! How his eyeballs had ached for her ! 
He left the talk to them, himself content 
to gaze. 

“Can paint do her justice?” he de- 
manded eagerly of his friend, as they 
descended the stairs leading from the 
small flat she occupied. “It is such 
matchless beauty.” 

Hay turned and stared him in the face. 
Seeing the gravity and rapt admiration 
there, he answered, after a minute, “I'll 
do my best, old man.” At the foot of the 
stairs he said suddenly, ‘ Just a moment, 
Tyrringham. There is something I 
forgot to ask her.” He ran back up the 
stairs. He knocked upon her door and 
entered without ceremony. ‘ Well, Nell,” 
he said drily, “so it’s you. How has life 
been treating you ? ” 

“Oddly,” she returned, with a laugh. 
“Tve given up ‘sitting’ and taken to 
nursing. And almost my first patient 
sends me back to ‘sitting.’ ” 

“You did well as a model,” he said. 
“You've got the figure. Why did you 
give it up? Several times I’ve tried to 
find you—for a ‘ classic.’ ” 

“It’s time I settled,” she returned 
practically. “Nurses marry — models 
don’t—not, at all events, as I intend to. 
Now he, for instance,” she jerked a thumb 
In the direction of the stairs, “if he 
hadn’t already got a wife, he’d marry me 
to-morrow.” She laughed again. “ Thinks 
me a perfect Venus,” 

“Well, you’ve kept your looxs wonder- 
fully,” Hay returned coolly, ‘ But I say, 
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Nell, let us have no tricks. You know 
Tyrringham’s my friend, and—Mrs, ‘Tyr- 
ringham too.” 

She turned angrily upon him. ‘I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘tricks,’” she 
cried. ‘Any lady may have her likeness 
painted, mayn’t she ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” he assented placably, 
“and [ll try to make this a good one. 
Well, good-bye, old girl. Come to me 
to-morrow at twelve for the first sitting.” 

Hay was not prepared for Tyrringham’s 
attendance at the sittings. It displeased 


him. As he had said, Mrs, Tyrringham 
was his friend. He had a great regard 
for her. But Tyrringham pleaded so 


hard, that he allowed him to remain. 
The eyes of rapt admiration the man 
turned upon the sitter, however, the 
yearning and pain of his face, filled him 
with uneasiness. By the time the portrait 
was finished he had conceived a plan. 

To present his own view of the case, 
he knew would be fruitless. The candid 
truth from friends is proverbially power- 
less against infatuation. 

“Look here, Tyrringham,” he said: 
“you need a holiday, and so do I. I 
propose starting next week for a tour in 
Italy—see Florence and Rome and Venice 
and the finest art treasures of the world 
Come with me, and for the first time in 
your life learn the value of eyes.” 

Tyrringham smiled sadly. “I’ve learnt 
that,” he said, adding gloomily, “ I’m not 
sure that I wasn’t better off when I was 
ignorant.” 

“When your eyes have been educated 
you'll find them worth more to you,” Hay 
returned. 

V. 

*“* Now wasn’t my scheme a great one ?” 
Hay demanded two months later, when 
he and Tyrringham, bronzed and well, 
arrived in London at the conclusion of 
their tour. 

“A grand one,” Tyrringham assented. 
“Tt has been like visiting another planet 
to take my new eyes abroad with me.” 

“Young things need training,” Hay 
returned. 

‘“*T don’t know about training,” Tyrring- 
ham laughed ; “ they’ve had perhaps more 
feasting than is usually allowed to young 
things. Where are we going now ?” 

“Why, I’ve got a bit of a luncheon 
party on at the studio. You must spare 
me another hour or so,” Hay insisted. 
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Tyrringham shook his head. “I 
promised Agneta to take train for home 
at once,” he protested. 

‘* Promises and piecrusts!” Hay retorted 
gaily. 

“You're a better artist than husband,” 
Tyrringham told him. 

“Tt’s a failing of the craft,” said Hay. 

Arrived at the house, “ I have one or two 
things to see to: stop here like a good 
chap till I come for you,” he enjoined 
him. ‘You'll find pictures to look at.” 

Tyrringham found himself in a small 
ante-room of the luxurious suite in which 
the artist received his sitters. He had 
been there many times before, but he 
did not recognise it. It was proving, 
indeed, a cause of constant surprise to 
him that his memory served him but 
poorly. He had not recognised Hay’s 
house, nor even the street in which it 
stood. He would not have known Hay’s 
butler, whom he had seen a score of 
times at least, had not the man’s voice 
been familiar. 

He began to examine the pictures on 
the walls—absently, for his mind was 
beset with problems. During his travels 
the thought of Agneta had been ever 
present. The memory of the sweet high 
qualities, for which in his blindness he 
had worshipped her, had rekindled warmth 
and tenderness. He was returning to 
her with gratitude and affection in his 
heart. But his passionate worship was 
dead. All the fire and ardour of his 
nature had been irrevocably focussed by 
that perfect face. With every faculty he 
had fought the infatuation. Bravely— 
but vainly, albeit he had come back 
determined never to see the woman. All 
he would permit himself would be—his 
picture. His picture! He was swept by 
an impulse to see it. The old fever crept 
into his eyeballs. 

“Can this be it?” he asked himself, 
stopping short all at once before a picture 
draped upon an easel. 

For a while he dared not—then with 
a reverent hand he drew aside the velvet 
folds. A blaze of reds and whites and 
vivid blacks rewarded him. Yes! This 
was his Picture—his Picture! When his 
excited brain permitted him to see clearly, 
he stood staring into the face. He broke 
into an angry laugh. 

Had Hay been fooling, or was this 
mere pitiable failure upon his part? He 
had questioned whether oil and colour 
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could delineate those matchless features, 
But—— Well, he had not expected these 
and his friend’s skill to fall so immeasur- 
ably short. 

He stood staring at it, furious. After 
all, was this—this wretched travesty—to 
be his sole solace through life, the only 
thing to remind him of her beauty? His 
soul revolted. A thousand times no! 
In his mind was her true image, an 
image beside which all the Madonna 
faces of Italy, pictured and in the flesh, 
had paled. 

The day it should come home, he 
would cut the pitiful caricature from the 
frame and throw it upon the fire. But— 
lacking the picture, could he exist without 
revitalising memory at that fount of 
beauty? Might he not see her once 
again’ ..« <P 

His ears, still abnormally sharp, caught 
the. fall of approaching footsteps. He 
strove for composure. 

“Ah!” Hay said, suddenly lifting a 
portiere, “you've found Miss Sheldon’s 


portrait. Well! DTve brought you the 
original. You must compare them and 


give me your opinion of my work.” 

A tall woman in red, handsome of 
figure and of pose, stood smiling before 
him. Dimly he recognised the vivid reds 
and whites of her complexion, the striking 
black of her thick hair, her full eyes, the 
strongly pencilled arch of brows. 

Then his eyes fell. He went sick to 
the soul. “The portrait is admirable,” 
he said with an effort. 

The large eyes flashed with pleased 
complacency, the full-lipped mouth rolled 
back upon gleaming teeth. ‘‘And you 
don’t think it flattered?” the original 
said, in a voice that grated and with a 
smirk which made him wince. 

“Not at all,” he said gravely ; but he 
knew he was lying. Apart from the fact 
that Hay had softened the coarse out- 
lines, had toned down the masklike reds 
and whites, the picture did not speak— 
nor smirk, 

“Well, I’m sorry I’ve got to go so 
soon, Mr. ‘Tyrringham,” the original con- 
tinued, still smiling in all complacency, 
and extending a gloved hand ; “but Mr. 
Hay hasn’t invited me to lunch, though 
to read the menu makes any one feel 
hungry. You have my address,” she 
added, “and if you feel sociable at any 
time, I’m always at home to friends on 
Sundays from three to seven.” 




















She was gone in an atmosphere of 
patchouli. 

Hay crossed the room with a laugh, 
and dropped the curtain over the portrait. 
Then he turned a serious face upon 
Tyrringham. “Stop here just another 
minute,” he said, “and I’ll send you—a 
very different person.” 

Tyrringham would willingly have given 
a year of his life for a minute’s respite— 
one minute in which to recover equilibrium. 
But in less than half that interval his 
quick ear caught a’ gentle footfall. A 
well-remembered fbrill flashed through 
him. He stood gazing at the doorway, 
his soul in his eyes. 

A moment she stood, framed by the 
velvet curtain she had let fall behind her. 
The next she was wrapped in his arms, 
stifled against him, kissed till her small, 
white, exquisite face was rosy. 
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“My Beautiful, my Beautiful!” he 
cried passionately, again and again. And 
with each cry he set her away and feasted 
his eyes upon her face. 

*‘ Dear,” she said later, with tremulous 





lips, “how could you make such a 
. J ‘Ty’ i 

grievous error? There are women far 

prettier than I ; but she P 


? 


“Oh, I know now,” he said. ‘“ But 
though science helped me to sight, my 
untrained eyes were only a child’s or 
a boor’s.” 

“And am I beautiful enough ?” 
whispered, clinging to him. ‘ 

“A thousandfold more than enough,” 
he said. 

And presently their good friend Hay 
was smiling their excellent health above 
the champagne creaming in his glass. 
“Tf lunch is spoiled,” he warned them, 
“you have only yourselves to blame ! ” 


she 


IN WINTER. 


BY 


. EWARE, fond heart ! 


“VIOLET FANE.” 


In Winter-time 


No bud shall blow, no bird shall sing ; 


The woodland ways are white with rime, 


The leaves lie- brown and withering !” 


A still small voice thus whispers, low, 


When fitful rays of sunshine gleam, 


And hearts would wake to throb and glow 


Beneath the evanescent beam ; 


Because, for all the Wintry weather, 


The gorse’s spears are decked with gold, 


Whilst there a bird, with ruffled feather, 


Trills forth a welcome from the cold. 


But, once again, the still small voice 


Whispers its warning in my ear, 


And bids the heart that would rejoice 


Grow pulseless with the dying year ; 


“The gorse-spears bloom to bid beware 


When Twilight veils the skies above, 


And as for him that pipeth there 


He sings from hunger, not from love!” 
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BY IRA REMSEN, 
President of the Johns Hopkins University, U.S.A. 


R. CARNEGIE has recently 
given ten million dollars for 
the encouragement of scientific 

research in the United States, and the 
world is now waiting to see what will be 
done with this money. What is scientific 
research? That is not an altogether simple 
question to answer, but the trial is worth 
making. 

In the first place, scientific research 
has something to do with scence. This 
suggests another question—What is 
science? Not long ago the writer tried 
to answer this question before a large 
audience, and, after the address, several 
intelligent persons who were present took 
occasion to thank the speaker. Their 
remarks showed clearly that many who, 
one would think, ought to know, do not 
know what science is. 

One idea, not an uncommon one, is 
that science is something that has for its 
main object the undermining of religion. 
Another idea is that it is accuracy and 
skill. This is shown by the expression 
“‘a thoroughly scientific game ”—of base- 
ball, tennis. But while scientific work is 
accurate, it must be much more than 
accurate to be scientific. 

The efforts of men through past ages 
have taught us a good deal about the 
world around us. Some have studied 
especially the heavenly bodies: these 
are the astronomers. Some have studied 
plants: these are the botanists. Others 
have studied animals: these are the 


zoologists and physiologists. 


So too the geologists have tried to find 
out all they can about the way the earth 
is made up, and about the causes that 
have led to the formation of the earth. 
The physicists have studied motion and 
heat, and light and sound, and electricity 
and magnetism. And the chemists have 
studied fire, and decay, and the com- 
position of the things around us. 

Thousands are engaged in this kind of 
work, and have been so engaged for ages. 
The result is, that we have a vast amount 
of knowledge of the earth and of the 
universe. We speak of the science of 
astronomy, the science of botany, the 
science of zoology, the science of physio- 
logy, and the sciences of geology, physics 
and chemistry. By the expression “ the 
science of astronomy” we mean, first, the 
knowledge of the sun, moon and stars, 
that has been collected by all those who 
have given their time to the study of 
the heavenly bodies. There is nothing 
mysterious about this. Those who are 
engaged in the study of nature, trying to 
find out what they can, are carrying on 
scientific research, 

But all this does not help us much 
to understand the nature of scientific re- 
search. An example may be of assistance. 
Take fire. What do we know about fire? 
and how has this knowledge been gained? 
Most people have no idea what fire is. 
If they want to know something about it, 
they ask some one who knows, or they 
consult a book. Clearly there must have 
been a time when there was no one who 
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could tell and no book to consult. What 
could the person who wanted to know do: 
then? What could you do? Very little. 

You could tell without much difficulty 
that fire is hot, that it gives light, and 
that when a thing burns -it gradually 
disappears, generally giving “smoke” and 
leaving “ashes” behind. You could tell 
that some things burn and others do not. 
That is about all that anybody could tell 
about fire by ordinary means. 

Everybody knows this much. By the 
aid of scientific research vastly more has 
been learned about fire, and this know- 
ledge has been recorded in books. Any 
text-book of chemistry will now tell us in 
afew words what it has taken centuries 
of hard work to find out about fire ; and 
when we read the simple statements we 
are apt to forget all about the work that 
has made the statements possible. ‘The 
fact is, fire was one of the most important 
and most difficult problems that occupied 
the attention of chemists for centuries. 
We are far from knowing all about it now, 
but we do know very much more about it 
than our early ancestors did. 

The earliest attempts to explain fire 
were, as we should now say, childish. 
There was supposed to be a “spirit of 
fire” that resided in the thing that could 
burn, and this “spirit” sometimes escaped, 
and this escape of the spirit was supposed 
to be the act of burning. ‘That was 
during the time when everything was 
explained by imagining special spirits to 
be at work. It took a long time to get 
through that period. 

Later—and this was only about three 
hundred years ago—everything that could 
burn was supposed to contain a substance 
called phlogiston, and burning was then 
Supposed to consist in the escape of this 
substance. ‘This idea was not much 
better than the idea that burning was due 
to the escape of a spirit, but it was some- 
what better, for if phlogiston was a 
substance there was some hope that it 
inight be extracted from one of the many 
substances that were supposed to contain 
It; and, if it could be got out and 
described, of course the correctness of 
the explanation could thus be proved. 
On the other hand, there was no hope of 
getting possession of a spirit. 

Anyhow, this idea of burning being 
caused by the escape of a substance was 
generally believed in, and the hope that 
this substance might be got out led a 
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good many earnest workers to try to get 
it. ‘That would have been a great dis- 
covery. But, in spite of all the work, 
phlogiston was not obtained. Of course 
there were false alarms. Occasionally the 
announcement was made that at last 
phlogiston had been found. But in every 
case this was shown to be false, and at 
last many began to doubt whether there 
really was any such thing as phlogiston. 

In the meantime discoveries were 
made that seemed to show that burning 
could not be due to the escape of some- 
thing from the burning body. It was 
found that, if everything that is formed 
when a body is burned is collected and 
weighed, this weighs more than the body 
did before it was burned. 

In an ordinary fire, to be sure, that 
which is left behind in the form of ashes 
weighs much less than the wood or coal 
that is burned; but we know that some- 
thing escapes in the form of smoke, and 
it is by no means easy to collect and 
weigh this. It can be done, however, 
and has been done over and over again 
by those engaged in scientific research, 
and the result is that we now Anow that 
whenever a body burns something else 
is formed that weighs more than the 
body did ; or, generally, whenever a body 
burns other things are formed that weigh 
more than the body did. 

This is an important scientific discovery 
that could only have been made by those 
who gave a good deal of time and thought 
and labour to the study of the problem of 
fire. ‘The result of these labours can be 
stated in a few words. These few words 
are the result of the work of centuries. 
This work has brought us nearer the 
truth. It does not tell us what fire is. 
It does not make fire any less wonderful. 
It does cause us to ask a new question— 
why do the substances formed when a 
body is burned weigh more than the 
body does? ‘The answer to this question 
was given only about a hundred years ago. 

It was first shown that the air has 
something to do with burning. Then it 
was shown that the air contains two 
invisible gaseous substances, in one of 
which burning bodies burn more brilliantly 
than they do in ordinary air, while, in the 
other, bodies cannot burn at all. The 
one in which bodies burn is the well- 


known gas oxygen, that was discovered in 
the year 1774 by the Englishman, Priestley, 
and the Swede, Scheele. 
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Shortly after this discovery, Lavoisier, 
a young French chemist, showed that 
oxygen is the true cause of burning ; that 
when a substance burns it is being acted 
upon by oxygen, the two uniting to form 
one or more new substances; and_ that 
the weight of the substance burned, added 
to the weight of the oxygen consumed, is 
exactly equal to the weight of the sub- 
stance or the substances formed. 

This was another great discovery, and, 
like the one already referred to, it was the 
result of a great deal of careful work. As 
the idea of phlogiston, a substance, banished 
the spirit of fire, so the great fact dis- 
covered by Lavoisier banished phlogiston, 
and brought us nearer an understanding 
of the nature of fire. But there remains 
much, very much, more to be learned, 
and it is improbable that we shall ever 
know all there is to be known about fire. 
Fire is no less mysterious to us now than 
it was to our forefathers. In fact, the 
wonders of fire are hidden from those 
who have not thoroughly studied it. 

The above is a brief and inadequate 
account of the way in which scientific 
research is adding to our knowledge of 
nature. Innumerable examples of this 
kind might be cited ; but this will suffice 
for our present purpose. By scientific 


research, then, carried on by a host of 


workers all over the civilised earth, we 
are learning more and more about the 
universe we live in. ‘The mass of know- 
ledge thus gained is in general called 
natural science, and the different branches 


of knowledge are called the natural 
sciences. 
But science means more than know- 


ledge. It means the gaining of knowledge 
by scientific methods. It means advance- 
ment in the knowledge of the universe. 
It is clear from what has been said that 
the only ways by which we can gain any 
knowledge of the material universe are 
by ordinary observation and by scientific 
research. ‘The first will not carry us very 
far, though the knowledge gained in this 
way is all that is possessed by most men. 
It is by the second way, that of scientific 
research, that we can alone hope to make 
much progress. It is by this way that we 
have advanced to our present position. 
What is the use of it? ‘There always 
have been those who have asked this 


question, and there probably always will 
be. There are 
had 


many who have not 
the opportunity to look into the 
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subject, who think that scientific research 
is of doubtful value, that the world would 
be just as well off without it—indeed, many 
seem to think that the world would be 
better off without it. It is simply a 
question whether it is well to know as 
much as we can about the world we 
live in. 

This is a hard question to answer, but 
it may be said that most people agree 
that knowledge is a good thing. ‘The 
more we know about the world we liye 
in, the more likely we are to live rational, 
sensible lives. Scientific research js 
teaching us a host of useful things. 

What we know of diseases and the 
means of curing them has been taught 
us by scientific research. ‘To be sure, 
it seems sometimes as though but little 
is known about disease ; but, in fact, an 
immense amount of extremely valuable 
knowledge has been gained by those 
who have carried on scientific research 
for centuries past. ‘The lack of know- 
ledge in certain fields should not blind us 
to what has been accomplished in others. 

Again, we owe to scientific research 
most of what we call the comforts of life. 
The great inventions that play such an 
important part in our lives to-day are the 
result of scientific research, It is rarely 
the case that those who carry on scientific 
research are the ones who make the great 
inventions, but they gather the know- 
ledge that makes the inventions possible. 
This is a most important point, that is 
often lost sight of. Short-sighted persons, 
seeing only that some great invention is 
made by one who does not carry on 
research, straightway conclude that the 
invention would have been made without 
research. But it is clear that great in- 
ventions could not be made without 
knowledge, and knowledge is gained by 
research, and is then made the common 
property of mankind. We come into a 
world bountifully supplied with know- 
ledge. All are free to use it. Let us 
not forget that we owe it to generations 
of earnest workers who have carried on 
scientific research, 

So we might go on. ‘Think of agri- 
culture. At every turn the farmer makes 
use of the results of scientific work. Soils 
that would be almost barren yield abun- 
dant crops in consequence of the use 
of methods that have been worked out 
by those familiar with the results of 
scientific research. Many of our greatest 
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industries, too, depend for their success 
upon the knowledge gained by scientific 
research. In short, it is probably true 
that any people that does not make use 
of the knowledge gained by scientific 
research is doomed to annihilation. 

Further than this, our habits of mind 
are being determined more and more by 
our knowledge of the world as revealed 
by scientific research. ‘The deeper our 
knowledge, the more satisfactory is our 
thinking likely to be on any subject. 
The more facts we have, the less likely 
are we to go astray, ‘hose who are 
engaged in scientific research are telling 
us some of the facts. Not all of these 
facts are of the same importance, but 
every fact is of some importance and is 
to be welcomed. 

Scientific research, then, is the basis of 
all progress. It is not simply a luxury, 
which may be neglected or not as we 
may please. It is a necessity, if we are 
to advance. It cannot be neglected. 
Any nation that fails to recognise its 
value, and fails to engage in it, cannot 
hope to compete with those that do 
recognise its value and do engage in it. 

Mr. Carnegie, with his clear insight, 
sees that scientific research is of the 
highest importance for the welfare of the 
human race, and with unequalled gene- 
rosity has given a great sum of money 
solely for the purpose of “ encouraging 
scientific research” in the United States. 
The purpose is a noble one. The Car- 
negie Institution, that is now making plans 
for its work, has a high mission. It rests 
with the scientific men of the country to 
show by their future work whether Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift was a wise one. 

Who are those who are carrying on 
scientific research ?. ‘They are to a large 
extent teachers in our universities and 
colleges, aided by young men and young 
women who are being trained to do such 
work. There are, to be sure, many who are 
not connected with institutions of learning 
who are engaged in scientific research ; 
but it is undoubtedly true that the great 
majority of scientific workers of the world 
are teachers, 

And this relation is likely to continue, 
for the teacher is the one most likely to 
know of the subjects that need investiga- 
tion. It is his business to look over 


the field in which he is working, and to 
inform himself first in regard to what is 
known, 


In so doing he is sure at every 
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turn to find that our knowledge is 
imperfect, and that scientific research is 
called for to clear up this point and that. 

If he is a good teacher he will con- 
stantly be directing. the attention of his 
advanced students to problems that are 
to be solved, and if he is in earnest 
and industrious and enthusiastic, he will 
certainly engage in research work with 
some of his most advanced students. 
That is the way the work of research is 
now largely done, and it is the way it is 
likely to continue to be done. 

If scientific research is so important, 
and there is so much to be done, how 
does it happen that so few engage in it, 
and that it needs ‘‘ encouragement” ? 
One of the reasons is a very homely one, 
and it is easily understood... /¢ is hard 
to make a living by scientific research. 
Unless one has private means he must 
secure some position that yields him 
enough to live on in order to devote 
himself to such work. In America 
not many men with private means have 
taken it up. Some have done so, but 
the number is small. It is very desirable 
that this number should be largely 
increased. ‘The rank and file of scientific 
workers will probably continue to be 
made up of those who have to earn their 
own living. ‘The good positions available 
for such men are few, and at present the 
incentives to the career of the researcher 
are not great. ‘Thus’ research does not 
flourish as it should. 

What is needed is that a _ goodly 
number of able young men and women 
should prepare themselves for scientific 
research. Out of those who _ prepare 
themselves for the work, only a_ few 


continue. Some lack the opportunity, 
some lack the ability, many lack the 
energy. Wherever one shows himself 


capable and willing, it ought to be made 
possible for him to do his best work. 
He shouid be freed from anxiety for his 
living expenses. He should be freed 
from an overburden of routine work. 
He should be provided with apparatus 
and books. And he should be provided 
with assistants to take part with him, as 
far as this may be possible, in the 
researches he is carrying on. 

How far the Carnegie Institution will 
be able to help us to realise our ideals 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile we 


should rejoice that so magnificent an 
effort is to be made. 
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. | ‘HE Golden Temple at Amritsar is 
the centre and = sanctuary of 
Sikkism. By the Sikhs themselves 

it is known as the Hari Mandar or 

Temple of God, and colloquially as the 

Durbar Sahib. It is curious to notice how 

the Sikhs employ the human title of 

Sahib in connection with the inanimate 

objects of their religion: they speak of 

the Durbar Sahib and Granth Sahib as 
we might say “My Lord the Temple” 
and “My Lord the Bible.” Amritsar, 
the centre of the Sikh district, lies about 
forty miles south of Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab: it is remarkable that 
between the Jhelum on the west and the 

Ghaggar on the east there does not exist 

a single ancient place of Hindu worship 

worthy of note, while the whole tract 

between these rivers is filled with places 
sacred to the Sikhs or renowned for 
their deeds of valour. It was between 
these limits that the Sikh Gurus, or 
prophets, mostly lived and sang their 
sacred hymns ; and it was here that their 


followers were engaged in successfully 
resisting the dominant Muhammadan 
rulers of the time. ‘This is_ still the 


The first baptism by Spirit and the Sword. 


GOLDEN 


SLORY OF THE SIKH “HOLY OF. FIOLIES.” 


TEMPLE. 


LIPSETT. 


£ brave 
and loyal Sikh regiments of our native 


central recruiting ground for the 
4 
army. : 

As far back as the Sat Yug, the Golden 
Age, or the time when the gods lived in 
the Land of the Five Rivers, when the 
first hymns of the Rig Veda were chanted 
on their banks by the Devtas, there 
existed a sacred pool at the spot where 
now is the holy tank of the Golden 
Temple. In process of time the place 
fell into comparative oblivion; and the 
most commonly accepted legend among 
the Sikhs of the revival of its repute is as 


follows. In the time of the fourth Guru 
there lived a prince in the Maugha 


country who had three beautiful daughters. 
The youngest was of a very pious dispo- 
sition, and being asked one day by her 
father which she thought was the higher, 


God or her father, she replied that 
God was. ‘The two elder daughters, in 
accordance with the custom of Hindu 


women, who worship their fathers and 
husbands as gods, replied that their 
father was the higher. . ‘The prince, there- 
fore, was very wroth with his youngest 
daughter, and married her to a leper, who 





























only had stumps in the place .of hands 
and feet. The girl accepted her lot with 
resignation, and used to carry her husband 
about in a basket on her head. One day 
she set him down under a tree at the site 
where the Golden Temple now stands, 
and went into a neighbouring village to 
beg. Near the tree was a pool, into 
which the man was astonished to see a 
lame crow fall, and come out whole and 
white as snow. ‘The leper dragged him- 
self to the pool, and plunging into it 
came out a handsome young man, cured 
of his disease, only one hand, by which 
he clung to the shrubs at the edge of the 
pool, remaining yellow. The girl would 
not believe this changed being to be her 
husband, until assured by the Guru that 
it was a miracle. A tank was therefore 
dug, and the foundation stone of the 
Golden ‘Temple was laid. 

Mian Mir, the priest of the Moghul, 
emperor of the time, is said to have been 
invited by the Guru to lay the foundation 
stone. He laid the stone when in a 
religious trance, and the master mason, 
who was standing by, considering that it 
had been wrongly laid, moved it straight ; 
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the Durani monarch, !Ahmad Shah, who 
destroyed the temple, polluted it with 
bullocks’ blood, and carried off eleven 
hundred women. Jassa Singh collected 
a force, rescued the women, and began 
the work of driving the Afghans from the 
province. Gradually the Sikh power grew, 
province after province submitted to their 
sway, and in the time of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, a ruler of their own race and 
religion, they were able to beautify this 
great centre of their worship: it was 
during his reign that the lower half of 
the Temple was embellished with marble 
and precious stones, and the upper half 
and the large central dome covered with 
the thin coating of gold-leaf which has 
given the Temple its name. 

The striking feature in the position of 
the Sikhs is that they are a nation not by 
blood, but by religion: the Sikh becomes 
a Sikh, not by birth, but by baptism. 
This baptism is called the pahu/, and 
the ceremony is as follows. All Sikhs are 
baptised in the temple of Aakal Bungh, 
or some equally sacred place. Some sugar 
is put in the water of the tank brought 
for the purpose. Five men sit round the 

















The Golden Temple. 


whereupon the Guru exclaimed, ‘ You 
have done great injury to the Temple. 
The Temple shall be rebuilt.” ‘This 
prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of 


vessel and read sacred prayers over the 
water, while they continually stir it with 
a short sword. ‘Then the water 1s 
sprinkled upon the hair and eyes of the 
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man to be baptised, the rest is given him 
to drink, and Karah-parshad, or holy meal, 
to eat. The tenth Guru, at the time of 
his death, ordered that there should be no 
Guru after him, and that the Guruship 
should be vested in the Granth, or Sikh 
Bible, and the community, the former as 
the spiritual and the latter as the temporal 
symbol of the Guru. Wherefore, wherever 
there are a Granth and at least five 


baptised Sikhs, the presence of the Guru - 


should be recognised, and in administering 
the pahul not less than five Sikhs are 
required te perform the ceremony. 

The Sikhs are divided up into various 
castes. ‘The followers of Govind, the 
tenth and last Guru, are called Singhs or 
lions. ‘The followers of Nanak, the original 
Guru, and his eight successors, are known 
simply as Sikhs. All orthodox Sikhs 
must always have about them five objects, 
whose names bezin with the letter K. 
These are spoken of by the Sikhs«as the 
five K’s, and are—-the es, or long hair, 
the Rirpan, a small knife with an iron 
handle, round which the es is rolled and 
fastened on the head, the Aanga, or wooden 
comb, the &achh, or drawers, and the 
kara, an iron bangle for the wrist. 
Smoking and shaving any part of the 
person are strictly prohibited, but the strict 
caste customs of the Hindus in cooking 
are relaxed. Excepting the flesh of the 
cow, the Sikhs are allowed to eat all 
animal food and many other articles held 
in abomination by the Hindus. 

Beneath all these special observances 
of the Sikhs a deep martial purpose is 
observable. When fighting was part of 
a Sikh’s duty, it was deemed necessary 
that his head should be properly pro- 
tected with steel rings, and long hair with 
knives concealed in it protected that part 
of the person from sword-cuts. ‘lhe 
kachh, or drawers fastened by a waist- 
band, was more convenient and suitable 
for warriors than the insecurely tied séfa 
of general Indian wear. A Sikh’s physical 
strength was increased by the use of meat, 
forbidden to Hindus, and was preserved 
by the prohibition against drugs, like 
tobacco and dhang, used both by Hindus 
and Muhammadans, 

So striking has been the result of this 
régime that in physique the Sikhs are now 
a distinct race from the Hindus, of whom 
they are a part: they are a martial race, 
wiry rather than muscular, but tall, clean- 
limbed, agile, and untiring. | Nowadays, 
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however, the Sikhs are relapsing back 
into Hinduism, the fighting conditions 
that produced them having ceased to 
exist under the pax Britannica. They 
still wear long hair, retain a few other 
external marks of their religion, and pay 
a reverence to the Granth, which they 
carry to adoration ; but their worship in 
all other respects resembles that of the 
Hindus. ‘They adore idols, visit Hindu 
places of pilgrimage, bathe in the sacred 
rivers of the Hindus, and spend their 
substance on presents to Brahmins, They 
employ Brahmins to marry them, to read 
services of purification, to perform their 
funeral obsequies and all other priestly 
duties. Even the ceremony of the pahul 
is tending to relapse into disuse, and is 
chiefly kept alive by the colonels of Sikh 
regiments in our native army, who knowing 
the value of the oath, which encourages the 
martial spirit of the Sikh and binds him 
to loyalty to the constituted government, 
send their young recruits to be baptised, 

The first thing that is required from 
the modern visitor to the Golden Temple 
is to enter a shed in the forecourt and 
change his shoes for woollen slippers, in 
accordance with the old Scriptural behest, 
“Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou treadest 
is holy ground.” ‘The Sikhs, like the 
Hindus and even the Muhammadans, 
who have imbibed the prejudices of their 
neighbours, do not permit the skin of 
the sacred animal, the cow, within their 
places of worship. ‘The Sikhs are very 
proud that their English rulers, even 
the Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, 
submit to this rule, and are seen entering 
the shrine without shoes upon their feet. 
Certainly it is very different from the 
treatment they met with at the hands 
of our Muhammadan and Afghan pre- 
decessors. 

At first sight the temple itself, the — 
upper half shimmering golden in the 
sun, and foreshortened by the water in 
the midst of which it stands, is apt to 
appear too squat, broad rather than high; 
and the dome is much less salient than 
in the Moghul style of architecture, such 
as the Taj at Agra. But when viewed 
from in front, and carefully considered 
from every point of aspect, the effect of 
disproportion tends to disappear, and 1s 
no doubt largely caused by the water. 
The tank is surrounded by a marble 
pavement, which was laid down by the 
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Lahore Maharajas and various Native 
States. Hereon are to be seen the usual 
Indian crowd, with dingy white clothing, 
bare brown legs and vari-coloured fagré 
of crimson, pink, orange and light-green ; 
here is a beggar in a patchwork coat 
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leads across the tank to the Temple itself, 
the sides studded with gilded lamps. Like 
most tanks in the barren and waterless 
Punjab, the water in this is none too 
clean, and is of a dingy mud-colour. 
The marble slab in front of the temple 
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The tenth Guru. 


of rags, and there squats a crowd upon 
its hams, in the peculiar fashion that only 
the supple-jointed and thin-limbed native 
can achieve, listening to a recitation from 
some Sikh epic. Passing beneath the 
carved and decorated gateway, we enter 
upon the broad marble causeway which 


is beautifully inlaid with beasts, birds, 
and fishes of agate and jasper, onyx and 
cornelian, let into the marble. The 
marble walls are also decorated in a 
similar manner, which was originally 
Italian, and appears as well in the Moghul 
buildings at Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. 
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The temple is open, or at least has a 
doorway, on all four sides, that God may 
be worshipped from every side. The 
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and answer the purpose of a “chucker-out” 
at a London music-hall ; they are called 
nthangs, which means crocodiles. The 








European visitor is allowed to enter while 
the service is going on. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the Golden ‘Temple that 
people of every creed can enter and hear 
the praises of God, that are always being 
sung there, the services lasting from 
3 a.m. to1tp.m. When I paid my visit 
there special prayers were being offered up 
against the plague, which was devastating 
India and has since descended upon the 
Punjab: sixteen readers, or granthis, 
were reading the Granth Sahib for eleven 
days in relays of three-quarters of an hour 
each, one man reading while another 
waved the chozri/, or horsetail fan, over 
the sacred book. ‘This reading was done 
in an upper storey, the granfhi reading 
In a monotonous, sing-song recitative. 
Visitors may enter the room, but the 
granthi is not allowed to stand up or 
pay respect to any temporal authority, 
however exalted. Meanwhile down 
low the service went on, consisting of a 
monotonous chant accompanied by the 
thumping of a native band. The Granth 
reposes on a cushion under a silken 
awning ; the crowd of worshippers pass 
round and throw flowers and coins upon 
it. At each door stands a ferocious- 
looking person, armed with a steel arrow, 
for iron is sacred to the Sikhs. These 
men are meant td prevent disturbances, 


be- 





The Golden Temple, looking towards the Minarets. 











story goes that one of these men once 
appeared before the tenth Guru in a tall 
turban decorated with miniatures of all 
the weapons of war employed at that 
period. ‘lhe Guru, pleased at the man’s 
martial aspect, said that he looked like 
a nthang or crocodile, whence the name. 
Meanwhile the European visitors have 
thrown their coin into the treasury, and 
have been decorated with chains of yellow 
jasmine flowers round their necks, and 
given two masses of sugar-candy, the 
shape of halves of an orange, and some- 
times a fagri as a special mark of honour. 
Opposite the back opening of the temple 
is a portico known as the “ Stairs of God,” 
where it is supposed to be specially 
efficacious to bathe in the tank. The 
legend is that God came down here in 
the semblance of Vishnu, and worked as 
a labourer in excavating the tank: the 
occurrence is celebrated in -the hymns 
of the fifth Guru. ‘The upper storey of 
the temple has been recently restored, 
chiefly with a tawdry modern compound 
of looking-glass and tinsel, which is a 
great contrast to the chaste art of the 
ancient workers in inlaid marble. Above 
this again, on the roof of the building, is 
the central dome, all golden without and 
empty within, save for several bundles 
of peacocks’ feathers, which are laid in 


























a ring in the middle of the floor and 
are used for dusting the walls. ‘The 
walls themselves are of lacquered stone- 
work. 

Such is the great temple and show- 
place of the Sikhs, a race who have shown 
themselves to us such lionlike enemies 
and such loyal friends. Pity it is that, 
as has already been said, they are slowly 
lapsing back into Hinduism. The religion 
of the Hindus has a truly wonderful 
vitality and assimilative power: it has 
successively outlasted and swallowed up 
Buddhism and the religion of the 
Scythian invaders of Northern India, 
emasculated Islam, and is now strangling 
Sikkism, and the best features of each 
religion it has assimilated into itself. It 
is the Eastern exemplar of the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The Sikhs, moreover, 
by their childish differences between 
themselves, are hastening their own de- 
struction. Their latest split was over the 
installation of the electric light in the 
Golden ‘Temple, which was set up by 
the Faridkot State, but was considered 
irreligious by one portion of the Sikhs. 
A compromise was finally arrived at, and 
the electric light was erected round the 
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tank and in the temple of Baba Attal, 
but not in the sacred precincts of the 
main building. Some efforts, however, 
are being made to render the Sikhs more 
united. A Sikh National Association, 
called the Khalsa Dewan, has_ been 
formed ; the Khalsa College for Sikhs 
has been recently started at Amritsar, 
with an Englishman, Mr. Oman, as 
principal, and a Sikh newspaper called 
the Azha/sa, under a native editor, has 
been started in Lahore. Colonel Jowala 
Singh, a fine-looking old Sikh, is the 
manager of the temple. Another English- 
man, Mr. Macauliffe, has written a work 
which should do much to make Sikkism 
more widely known, and so help to 
keep it together; he has just completed 
a translation of the Granth, on which 
he was engaged for over twenty years, 
Mr. Macauliffe is the greatest living 
authority on the Sikh religion. Any move 
of this kind, which would help to re- 
suscitate this dying religion, should be 
welcome to the Indian Government ; for 
the day that sees our trusty supporter 
the Sikh merged in the mass of Hindus 
will be an evil day for the British Raj 
in India. 

















A side view of the Golden Temple. 
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ELOW the mountain’s iron head and breasts of snow untrod, 
‘Mid moss and frozen undergrowth and pine-trees crystal shod, 


The convent stood to supplement the handiwork of God. 


Within those holy walls, upreared by pious men of yore, 
The pallid Marble Lady stood above the chapel door ; 


The Marble Lady she was called: no other name she bore. 


’Tis said the kindly friars once a gentle youth received ; 
They found him in the drifted snow, by stress of wind upheaved— 


A sad, pale boy, who knew not joy, but sat alone and grieved. 


And after many silent days, the while he seemed distraught, 
- 7 ’ > 
He said, ‘‘ Lo! I will carve a saint ;” and when the tools were brought, 


He took a block of snowy rock, and cunningly he wrought. 


And as the -brethren watched the work, they saw the soulless stone 
Take life beneath his supple hands, and beauty not its own, 


Until a maid, in white arrayed, up in their midst had grown. 


In wide-eyed wonder, one and all, the solemn friars came ; 





They deemed her passing beautiful, but feared the thought was shame. 


The pale boy sighed, and drooped and died, and ne’er had told her name. 
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But still, so meek and maidenly! They thought her mien was good, 
Like to a consecrated nun erect before the rood, 


And so they placed her o’er the door, and there she since hath stood. 


And when at vespers reverently the monks below her stand, 
And altar-lights, like cherubim, glow soft on either hand, 


And evening’s clinging shadow-veil lies close upon the land, 


There comes a mood into her face, ’tis neither mirth nor pain— 
As though some half-forgotten scene should rise to her view again, 
As though she yearned for the distant past, and knew her yearnings 


vain. 


The abbot saw the shadow rise; he paused and watched it pass ; 

A memory stirred his withered heart, he could not say the mass : 

He thought on a face that he once had loved, and turned and said 
Alas ! 


And when the morning from the east comes clad in glowing gold, 
And the cloudy curtains of the night roll backward, fold on fold, 


And the offerings of the voiceless hills rise up in vapours cold, 


There comes a light into her face,—’tis neither grief nor joy ; 
Tis gold of gladness tinged with dross, ‘tis bliss with pain’s alloy, 
5 > ] 


Tis a love that lasts eternally, that death may not destroy. 


And the shaven choristers below look up with eager eyes, 
They think not on the missal’s page, the soaring anthem dies, 
And they long for the smiling world outside, for love hath made 


them wise. 


And still the fancies rise and flee, half-shades of mirth and pain, 
And the brethren read them variously, each as he sees them plain; 
And they learn of love as they watch her face, and she is not made 


in vain. 

















VERY one, I suppose, from queen 
to kitchen-maid, from pope to 
choir-boy, has some kind of bed- 

side table. I am no exception to this 
rule, and since the autumn my table has 
literally blossomed with But let me 
begin at the beginning. This is how it 
happened. 

One evening in late October I stood 
in the airy room which, high above the 
clamour of the streets, now for me spells 
home, and leaning from the open window 
watched the sun setting as it only can 
set in the London autumn. In _ the 
country at this time of year sunset is a 
ciosing door, and the end of day ends 
everything. Long before twilight fades 
country life has turned to slumber. The 
night cometh, in which no rustic dreams 
of work. ‘The lights of the village inn tell 
of a drowsy attempt at bucolic gossip ; 
the lamp in the parson’s study gleaming 
across the flower garden shines faintly 
down the muddy lane; and up at the 
hall, the squire, in his cosy library, stirs 
the fire and turns him to his books. 
With sunset, in the country, corporate 
life sinks to rest ; the evening hours are 
uneventful, pale precursors of the barren 
night; the activities of daylight are 
hushed; till cock-crow sunset writes 
“Finis” to each day of labour or of 
ease. But in London as the sun sets a 
thousand lesser lights are kindled, and 
the streets flame and flicker, a very fairy- 
land of gleam and gloom. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 

Turning from the window, as the after- 
glow faded in the western sky, my eyes 
fell on the small oak table that stood 
beside the bed. To my surprise it was 
covered with books. Now, I was but a 





new-comer to London, and had not as 
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FROST. 


the 
books had journeyed from the studious 


yet unpacked cases in which my 
North. Whence, then, this company of 
tempting volumes, uncut, unsoiled, and 
all undreamt-of ? 

It was a delicious moment. Flowers 
and books are ideal gifts ; and here, among 
this brave array of many-coloured bind- 
ings, lilies and violets, in a vase from Aller 
Vale, graced the centre of the little tabie. 
Lilies and violets ! fragrant in the twilight, 
mysterious in the fitful flicker of the 
newly kindled fire. I paused in wilful 
delay, the cup of pleasure brimming at 
my lips. Then I turned on the electric 
reading-lamp, drew up the “chosen rest ” 
(did I not seat myself in seventeen 
easy chairs before buying this one ?), 
and sat down to inhale violets and peep 
at title-pages. 

The first book I took up was Alphonse 
Karr’s A Zour round my Garden. This 
is an old favourite, written long before 
garden reveries were fashionable—before 
Mrs. Earle had mixed perfume and philo- 
sophy, or Dean Hole had grafted roses, 
or ever “Elizabeth” had immortalised 
her German garden. From between the 
covers a slip of folded paper courted 
notice. Unfolding it, I read these words, 
“Bedside Books to cheat Disquiet and 
Regret” ; the writing was that of a well- 
known hand, whose touch in my life has 
ever been eloquent of melody and healing. 

Next to this book lay a copy of George 
Meredith’s poems. I opened it lovingly, 
and almost ere I knew a whole love-story 
in a few lines had flooded my tired brain 
with the radiance that heals. 


Midway the road of our life’s term they met, 
And one another knew without surprise ; 
Nor cared that beauty stood in mutual eyes ; 

Nor at their tardy meeting nursed regret. 

















To them it was revealed how they had found 
The kindred nature and the needed mind, 
The mate by long conspiracy designed ; 

The flower to plant in sanctuary ground. 

Years ago I remember coming across 
a small book called Little Pillows, in 
which some well-meaning person had 
arranged a series of texts and comments 
as composing draughts to be taken at 
bed-time. In these lines of Meredith’s 
I felt I had found a restful “ pillow.” 

“The kindred nature and the needed 
mind!” ‘The words breathe consolation 
and the peace that heralds dreamless 
sleep. 

Laying down Meredith, I took up 
Hazlitt’s Wit and Humour. It was the 
little Bibelot edition, and I welcomed it 
at first sight because it was not Coleridge’s 


Table Talk. I am one of a coterie of 
friends who each Christmas exchange 


inexpensive remembrances in the form 
of tiny gift-books. It would be simpler, 
and a saving of postage and of sentiment, 
if we each bought ourselves a little book ; 
but this view is not popular. I have 
received three copies of  Coleridge’s 
Table Talk (Bibelot’s) three years running, 
and to have a fourth copy planted here 
on my bedside table, far from cheating, 
would but intensify disquiet and regret. 

But Hazlitt is quite another story. I 
opened him at page 34, where he is 
showing how nearly allied wit is thought 
to be to truth. ‘Such a one is a man 
of sense, for though he said nothing, he 
laughed in the right place.” A happy 
knack; yet surely it is those who laugh 
in the wrong place who taste the cream of 
humour ? 

Hazlitt goes on to point out the fatal 
power of contempt. ‘‘ Reading the finest 
passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost in a 
false tone will make it seem insipid and 
absurd.” What terrible editorial powers 
belong to the human voice, the merest 
inflection of which can warp the sense, 
parody the sentiment, and destroy the 
charm and influence of the grandest 
language ! 

“Spleen,” adds Hazlitt, “can subsist 
on any kind of food.” 

_ Making a mental note to reopen this 
little Bibelot later in the evening, I took 
up George Bell’s shilling edition of Mrs. 
A. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, an old 
friend somewhat neglected of late years, 
but most welcome to my bedside table. 
Close by lay Mrs. Meynell’s charming 
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anthology, Zhe Flower of the Mind, a little 
volume which is just what it claims to 
be, ‘A Choice among the Best Poems,” 
containing gems in such small compass 
that one might fall asleep with it in one’s 
hand. 

Beside Mrs. Meynell lay the new 
edition of Zhe Road-Mender, whose white 
cover heralds the crystal purity that shines 
within ; a book that brims with refined 
and cheerful goodness. 

“Surely all men should be road- 
menders!” Why not? We dig pitfalls, 
set snares and raise barriers, sorrowful 
industries that breed disaster, while the 
roads of thought and of fellowship need 
mending. On the fly-leaf was written a 
brief quotation from the book itself :— 

“Was it misfortune ?” 

* Nay, the best of good luck !” 

And many a night when the pin-prick 
worry or the deeper grief have invaded 
sleepless hours, that question and the 
gallant answer have won the day. It 
may be that life itself will, in the end, be 
summed up in like words of triumph. 

Seven books to comfort and delight ! 
Seven—that is one for each night in the 
week ; but what of a supply that lacks 
variety and choice? Of such a gift my 
benefactress is incapable, and three more 
volumes peeped at me from a half-opened 
parcel. 

First came the Pocket R. LZ. S. I have 
bought many copies of these “ favourite 
passages,” but I never can resist giving 
them away, just because I love them so, 
‘This one is mine to keep. 

Beneath it lay a thin book in dove- 
coloured binding, with red-edged leaves, 
and this simple title in red letters on the 
cover—Our Thoughts. Inside was no 
printed matter, but in the well-known 
handwriting page after page of selected 
passages from books we have read and 
loved together. 

Here was a_ bedside 
having! On the title-page was written : 

“Some writers seem to have been 
eavesdropping at the door of my heart.” 

Turning the pages, I caught sight of 
many an old favourite, grave and gay, fit 
thoughts with which to bid the world 
good-night! Here is consolation or 
warning, as the cap may fit:— 

“No man was ever written 
except by himself.” 

“The saints are the sinners who kept 
on trying.” 


book worth the 


down 
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“Fear is a greater danger than the 
danger you fear.” 
“Remorse is no easier to bear than 
antipathy.” 
Farther on came some aspirations ; 
among them, Kipling’s manly prayer,— 
Help me to need no help from man, 
That I may help such men as need, 


and Thring’s brave words,— 

“Work to the end of my life, and 
life to the end of my work !” 

Then there was a page or two of 
comfort, in capsules as it were, of the 
“Take one or more on retiring” sort, 
such as— 

“The that thunder do 


clouds not 


always bring the rain,” 
“The errors of a man are what make 
him really lovable,” 


Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive, 


and many another word-tonic. Next 
came a few surprising facts, intended, I 
suppose, to startle or disgust one into 
sleep, as a refuge from some such rigid 
pronouncements as these :— 
‘Servants never stay long in a house 
where the mistress helps with the work.” 
“One-eighth of the whole of Great 
Britain is in the hands of one hundred 
persons.” 
(Who cares ? let me sleep at once !) 
“Tf you want to marry a young heart 
you must look for it in an old body.” 
(Horrible! I won't read any more. 
But stay, what is this ?) 
You always run a certain risk 
When playing with a basilisk, 
For if you pat him on the back 
He’s apt to turn a trifle black ; 
And if you touch him on the tail 
He’s sure to grow a trifle pale ; 
While should you pat him on the head, 
He says, ‘‘ May your Mama be dead! 
Your Nurse !—and your Papa! 
And when you reach your home—they are ! 


{This is too much! out goes the light ; 
but as I close my eyes, I giggle—merely, 
of course, with indignation !) 

But it was not really bed-time; so 
I forgave the dove-coloured book, and 
turning a page or two I came upon a few 
choice anecdotes calculated to send one 
smiling dreams. I quote two or three as 
a sample. 

“ Dugald Stewart was once asked what 
was the earliest thing he could remember. 


He said it was being left alone by his 
nurse in his cradle and resolving that 
he would tell of her as soon as he learnt 
to speak.” 

‘A small boy returning home on a 
Sunday morning said that he had met the 
minister, who had asked him, ‘John, do 
you play marbles on Sunday?’ to which 
the boy replied, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan.’ ” 

Just as surely as every head is pillowed, 
every bed is tabled; and few things so 
accurately indicate the character of the 
head on the pillow as do the contents of 
that table. 

In the nursery the second favourite toy 
finds a place beside the cot, the prime 
favourite being safely tucked beneath the 
pillow. 

By the sleeping schoolboy lie the 
treasures of his pockets—a knife, some 
string, perhaps a golf-ball—some nonde- 
script stickiness, and a half-eaten apple. 

In the attic the maid-of-all-work tilts 
a smeary candlestick on a bedside chair, 
and falls asleep reading her penny 
novelette. 

There is a wide range of contrast in 
bedside favourites : literature of all kinds, 
from St. Thomas 4 Kempis to the 
Sporting Times; drinks of every variety, 
from champagne to barley-water ;  trea- 
sures of various sorts, from diamonds to 
hair-curlers. 

As a child I slept in a room where 
bookshelves were sunk into the wall 
beside my cot, and one had but to 
stretch out a hand to grasp whichever 
friend one coveted. I was too young to 
appreciate such a luxury, but I remember 
feeling fascinated by its possibilities, and 
staring at the dull grey rows of Scott’s 
Bible while I wondered drowsily what 
“Vol.” meant. 

Doctors disapprove of reading in bed 
at night-time, and give a hundred wise 
reasons and grave warnings against the 
habit. Eyes will weaken, sleep will be 
deferred, the brain will be overstimulated, 
and general health will suffer. So they 
assure us, with that courtly dogmatism 
which under the name of medical opinion 
changes with other weathercocks. 

Certainly young people should not read 
in bed, unless they go to bed early for 
that purpose, While mind and body are 
still developing, s'eep is more valuable 
than bedside books; and wholesome youth 
should be free from disquiet and regret, 
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and from the wakefulness these children 
of our later life produce. But if we have 
lived long enough to garner common 
sense, surely we may prescribe for our- 
selves in this matter of nightcaps., 
Healthier than the sleeping draught, 
kinder than desultory reflection, safer 
than the depression that haunts the 
pillow of those who have spoiled fate 
or whom fate has spoiled, bedside books 
chosen with care and used in moderation 
are the friends, not the 
sleep. 

‘The cosy table with shaded lamp, and a 
varied menu of fun and fact, of beauty 
and of consolation, will lure many a tired 
head to rest that would otherwise sit up 
into the small hours. One whose days 
are spent in the rush and pressure of 
business told me that the hour before 
he sleeps is an oasis in his life. Born an 
omnivorous reader, duty has glued him 
to an office stool and to heavy respon- 
sibilities. For him health and happiness 
are largely secured by an early retreat to 
bed and a quiet interval with the books 
he loves. 

As for the danger to eyesight, let 
those who have strong eyes use them. 
One might as well be a pauper at once 
as be for ever playing niggard with one’s 
income, whether it be of pence or vision. 
If sight be dim or failing, let Moderation, 
chief of physicians, prescribe a half-dose. of 
bedside solace; for two or three sentences, 
enhanced by a page of pure white paper, 
clear type and good margins, can no more 
injure eyesight than a square inch of 
butcher’s meat can induce rheumatic fever 
or a thimbleful of champagne can lead 
to alcoholic palsy. 

But strong, healthy people should not 
limit their nightly reading to the menu of 
snippets that suits the weaker brethren. 
There is so wide a field of choice among 
solid bedside books that selection is the 
chief difficulty. Old books, like old friends, 
can be trusted, and we are safe with the 
old volumes which, as Lowell said, ‘Time 
has criticised for us. We need not be 
afraid to meet the greatest thinkers on the 
threshold of our dreams. 

_ What, then, shall we read at night? 
Chat question is, I think, debatable only 
with one’s self. Supper for the mind, as 
well as for the body, should be our own 
choice, not some one else’s decree. Dr. 
Johnson declares that “a man ought 
to read just as inclination leads him,” 
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for what he reads as a task will do 
him little good; and the old rule to 
try and read everything of something and 
something of everything is worth remem- 
bering. 

Yet, after all, bed-readers are probably 
but a small fraction of the population. 
Many busy people, including the present 
Bishop of London and the Poet Laureate, 
avow themselves too tired to read when 
they might be sleeping ; and the rank and 
file of working men and women have 
neither time nor inclination to dally on 
the road to slumber. There remains, 
however, a minority whose rights and 
habits excuse these pages. 

Mr. Pinero disclaims the possession of 
bedside books, that may be strictly so 
described, his reading at night being 
confined io the book he is engaged upon 
in the daytime. He adds that he has 
at all times ‘fon tap” a volume of 
Thackeray. 

“Tt has long been my habit,” writes 
Lucas Malet, “to read certain portions 
of the Roman Breviary at night. If I 
have time and energy left after devotional 
reading, I usually take some book of 
history or travels—old ones for choice, 
which I already know fairly well by 
heart. Novels and poetry I never read 
at night. If they are good they effectu- 
ally wake me up: if they are poor 
they— I am afraid— effectually irritate me, 
and produce obnoxious dreams.” 

Yet for some of us a good novel is 
no mean companion on the borderland 
of sleep. 

Enjoyment arms endurance, and to 
read what schoolboys call “a ripping 
story” at night beguiles many into that 
impersonal frame of mind which is the 
safest equipment for peaceful slumber. 
Other people’s lives, even in books, a:e 
a prize refuge. 

Nature books, and writers who deal 
with the country-side, are excellent bed- 
side friends for those whose thought loves 
to be wooed at night-time to the outdoor 
world. So, in imagination at least, the 
breeze from moor or meadow may play 
around the pillow, and we may fall asleep 
to dream of the sweetest rest that earth 
can offer—the lot of those who sleep 
unhidden from thestars. Richard Jefferies, 
Gilbert White and ‘Thoreau, are experts 
in open-air treatment for the mind. 

But here my thoughts paused, for the 
wood fire was burning low, and outside 
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in street and alley night was falling. I 
glanced at the crowded bedside * table. 
But one volume remained as yet un- 
welcomed-—the last of all my giftbooks. 
Drawing it from its paper wrapping, I was 
instantly aware that I held something 
uncommon in my hand. Half-bound in 
olive-green cloth, the covers flushed with 
palest tints of sunset and the woods of 
spring, the book charmed me from the 
first. 

On the first page was a photograph of 
the woodland road leading to a door that 
for me stands ever open; and each suc- 
ceeding page was graced by either photo- 
graph or water-colour sketch of flowers 
and landscape. Here were darling buds 
‘of May, “shaken by rough winds as of 
yore”; here was apple blossom, and a 
sunrise in the south. Pale iris and 
crowned lilies stood near clumps of 
purple-spiked lavender ; hay-fields basked 
in June as she used to be; honeysuckle, 
cyclamen and heather-bells decked these 
happy pages. 

Chumpak, with weird ethereal glory, 
cactus, jessamine and gentian, all recalled 
in vivid beauty bygone days of wandering 
and delight. 
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Next came a dreamy sketch in brown 
and purple of “the leafless woodland,” 
while the closing pages showed me 
autumn forests ‘‘slow fading in a still 
decay, a change that is not death,” 

And everywhere, in each chink and 
corner of this little book, winding in and 
out between its flowers, printed in simple 
colour-melodies, the illuminated letters 
framing each little picture, were verses, 
culled from the poets we had worshipped 
in our salad days. 

‘Turning the last leaf, my eyes were 
dazzled by the intolerable glory of a 
sunset sky ; beneath were these words of 
Blake’s :— 


The door of death is made of gold, 
That mortal eyes can not behold ; 
But when the mortal eyes are closed, 
And cold and pale the limbs reposed, 
The soul awakes, and wondering sees, 
In her mild hand, the golden keys. 


And so, at night, whether I am glad 
or sorry, ill at ease or clothed in peace, 
when I dread wakefulness or covet sleep, 
when novels fail to grip, when prose is 
prosy and even poetry rings out of tune, 
I open the nameless little book and am 
at rest. 








